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Preface 


THE CONCEPT OF GUIDANCE AS A SEPARATE SERVICE, MERELY SUPPLE- 
menting the other parts of a school program, is difficult to reconcile 
with modern educational thinking. The present-day guidance pro- 
gram must be an integral part of the total educational program, with 
its nature and scope cooperatively defined by the entire staff of the 
school in conjunction with parents and students. 

If guidance is to become effective in the lives of boys and girls, 
it must be inherent in the teaching process, the learning experiences 
of pupils, and in all the learning laboratories of the school, including 
those of potential value in the community. Guidance, instruction, 
and curriculum need to become inseparable parts of the total educa- 
tive process, and work hand in hand to meet the life problems of 
students and suggest meaningful solutions for them. The teacher 
should be the pivot for the successful functioning of guidance. 

The role of guidance personnel, however, will not be lessened; on 
the contrary, it will be broadened and will require increasing skill 
in helping teachers gain new insights in their instructional practices, 
in understanding pupils, and in selecting learning experiences. Each 
of the guidance services, as previously known, must be thoroughly 
evaluated and re-examined in terms of its contributions to the total 
developmental growth of boys and girls. 

An interdisciplinary point of view must not remain merely lip 
service—it must be made workable. There must be more than casual 
acquaintance with the content and method of these two disciplines. 
Guidance and curriculum personnel must function cooperatively, 
reinforcibly, and integratively in their purposes and means. 

The preparation of this book involved extensive travel, observa- 
tion and appraisal of successful practices in schools, conferences and 
discussions with leaders in the field, exploratory research and study, 
and the insights gained from a life-time of work in the field. 
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Guidance and curriculum practices were observed and studied at 
four school systems identified by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Many other schools were also chosen for 
observation of practices leading to the integration of curriculum, the 
extracurriculum, and the guidance program. Mectings and work- 
shops of parents’ and citizens’ groups were included for study of 
home-school-community cooperation. Conferences were held at 
various universities with educational leaders involved in field re- 
search and study programs. In addition, some of these programs were 
personally observed by the author, who also carried on independent 
exploratory studies in several other schools. 

From all these experiences, the purposes of this book evolved: 

(1) To emphasize the integral role of guidance in the total educa- 
tional setting—stressing that guidance and curriculum, guidance and 
learning, guidance and instruction are inseparable parts of the edu- 
cative process. 

(2) To emphasize the teacher as the center of a well-functioning 
guidance program—demonstrating that the roles of the guidance 
counselor should be primarily those of aiding the teacher in under- 
standing the guidance function, of broadening the base of the pro- 
gram, and of administering it in integrative, meaningful ways to all 
parts of the school and community, 

(3) To show by illustrative practices the ways in which guidance 
and curriculum can be united in building an effective, workable pro- 
gram. 

(4) To point up the changing role of guidance personnel and to 
indicate the preparation and training that guidance counselors and 


teachers need in order to work within the modern conce 
signs of education. 


pts and de- 

To carry out these objectives, Part I offers a brief orientation to 
the general aims of education, to the definition of present-day de- 
signs for curriculum, to the evolving emphases and movements in 
the guidance field, to the nature of the learning 


process, and finally 
to the devel isti = 

o the developmental characteristics of adolescents, The general 
rationale of why guidance and curriculum have been traditionally 


Separated and why they should be integrated is also presented. 

Part I is devoted to the ways in which guidance and curriculum 
can be integrated. The importance of a guidance-based curriculum 
and the methods for building such a curriculum are explained. Suc- 
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cessful core programs and other current forms of curricular design 
are described, and the role of guidance in such designs is delineated. 

Part III suggests ways in which guidance and "auriculam per- 
sonnel may integrate their fields by bridging the gaps that have often 
prevented the adjustment of students as they passed through the 
grades, entered high school, college, and the world of work. Prac- 
tices of integration through orientation processes, communication 
skills, and functions of the homeroom are shown. Integration of 
guidance and curriculum through the extracurriculum is discussed. 
The extracurricular program as a citizenship, developmental, and 
experimental laboratory is particularly explored as a potential source 
for integrative learning experiences. 

Since parents and community groups are increasingly sharing re- 
sponsibility for educational programs, Part IV of this book is de- 
voted to the cooperative work of building a guidance-curriculum- 
centered community. Ways by which the school and community 
are achieving effective guidance and curriculum experiences for 
youth are presented, and implications are drawn regarding the role 
of guidance counselors and teachers in inservice assistance to parents 
and the community. 

Just as Part II of the book deals with the need for a guidance- 
based curriculum, so Part V deals with a curriculum-centered guid- 
ance program. Research and evaluation in curriculum-centered guid- 
guidance are treated first. Several exploratory studies of action re- 
search are described. Individual and group evaluation as developed 
in the core program are designated as valuable resources for under- 
standing pupils and building appropriate guidance and learning ex- 
periences for them. The role of records, counseling, and testing in 
relation to learning, curriculum, and guidance is discussed. The last 
chapter of Part V is devoted to the nature, scope, and concepts of 
an integrative guidance program in present-day education. Designs 
for organization of guidance-curriculum integration are delineated. 
Ways of working together in an inservice program are explored. 
The role of leadership, particularly as it relates to the guidance 
counselor, is defined. The preparation needed by teachers and coun- 
selors for a successful present-day program is suggested. 


The role of learning in relation to guidance and curriculum has 
not been assigned to any one chapter for treatment, but has been 
included in each chapter as its application seemed evident and im- 
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portant. Group skills have been variously treated in several chapters 
as they related to particular settings. There has been an effort 
throughout to show that guidance functions are applicable to all 
classroom teachers, whether they are engaged in the generalized ap- 

roaches of curriculum or teaching a specialized subject area. 

Although the terms “guidance coordinator” or “guidance di- 
rector” more aptly apply to the various functions and roles of the 
guidance person in the present emphases of education, “guidance 
counselor” has been used throughout the book for consistency. As 
used here, “guidance counselor” can refer to a director or coordi- 
nator of guidance, or to any person who has assumed a specific role 
in the program, such as “freshman counselor,” “senior counselor,” 
“teacher-counselor,” and so forth. To the author, however, the 
title “counselor” is too limited to designate a person carrying out 
all the guidance functions of present-day education. The term “cur- 
riculum specialist,” as used in this book, in general refers to a di- 
rector or coordinator of curriculum. The word “curriculum” many 
times is used instead of “curricular,” as it seemed to convey the 
meaning more aptly. i 

This book should be useful to guidance counselors or directors, 
curriculum coordinators, and teachers, to extracurricular advisers, 
class counselors, homeroom advisers, or those in any teaching or 
advisory capacity, and to those who hold administrative and super- 
visory positions. The ideas presented should be useful to all per- 
sonnel in the public schools and to those who are teaching in the 
fields of general education, guidance, and curriculum in college and 
university programs. The book may be used in the preparation and 
pre-service training of undergraduate students for teaching or for 
guidance work. It should be particularly valuable to all inservice 
training groups, courses, seminars, or workshops, and to parents and 
community groups. It should also be useful to all personnel in schools 
that have moved toward a change in educational design or are be- 
ginning improvements. 

Acknowledgment and sincere appreciation are extended to: 
E g ee = sing ara Te for the Advancement of Sec- 
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z curriculum. 

manuscript, for making hel 
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; for reading the entire 
pful suggestions, and for his continuing 
essor Nelson L. Bossing, University of 
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Minnesota, and Professor Edgar G. Johnston, Wayne University, for 
their particular interest in the book, for reading a detailed outline, 
and for offering helpful suggestions; Dr. J. Frank Faust, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, for the fine 
past experiences in secondary school work that have proved valu- 
able in the preparation of this book. 

The writer acknowledges indebtedness to the several authors, pub- 
lishers, and associations for permission to reprint material from their 
publications. 

Appreciation is finally extended to all school and university per- 
sonnel, community leaders, lay educators and groups, and curricu- 
lum and guidance leaders to whom I am indebted for making possible 
a wide range of experiences and successful practices that have greatly 
enriched this book. 

S. Janet A. KrrLEY 
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PART I 


Guidance and Curriculum 


in Perspective 


i A Perspective of Education, 
Guidance, Curriculum, 
and Learning 


T'HERE ARE MANY INDICATIONS THAT THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
today is in a state of transition and change. Objectives, methods, and 
concepts are being evaluated, not only in the field of education, but 
also in other fields. Psychologists are constantly carrying on research 
to determine more about how children and youth learn. Sociologists 
and cultural anthropologists are likewise evaluating how the culture 
and the force of the group in society mould the behavior of indi- 
viduals. An examination of the aims, purposes, and concepts of 
various disciplines indicates their similarities and Suggests again and 
again a nec ity for the interdisciplinary approach, for a combining 
and integrating of findings, in order that a better understanding of 
the total growth and development of youth may be obtained. 

With this transitional trend there is a growing tendency to think 
of the functions of education, guidance, curriculum, and learning as 
being substantially one and the same. In each of these areas the 
nature of the learner has become the center of attention. In each the 
focus is on personality development, behavioral changes, and prep- 
aration of the individual for living in his society. Of these areas, 
the two which are basically related through their aims, content, and 
Procedures are guidance and curriculum. Since education is making 
the greatest effort toward improvement of its approach and prac- 
tice, it would seem that these two basic fields should integrate their 
efforts toward this objective. Not only should their efforts be 
united within the school, but also on a school-home-community 
basis, 
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Since the way in which children learn is important to any educa- 
tional, curricular, or guidance approach, emphasis on learning is 
made in the following pages. Also, since the greatest need for 
transitional change seems to lie in secondary school education, some 
consideration is given to the nature of the secondary school stu- 
dent, to adolescence, to the adolescent as a learner, and to guidance 


and curricular learning experiences appropriate for adolescents. 


Education in Perspective 


Although education itself is as old as civilization, secondary edu- 
cation in most of its emphases has been a recent development, 
uniquely American. Since the beginning of the present century it 
has been influenced by new ideas, new theories, and the inevitable 
forces of our culture, The passing years have se 
and adaptation of these theories as they have been tried in practice. 
During the past two decades, secondary education has exhibited 
many varied patterns of curriculum and educational organization to 
meet the ever-changing conceptions of education. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
curriculum in America was patterned in 
mendation of the Committee on College 
Early in the twentieth century, 
selves to demand a more 


en the development 


the typical high school 
general after the recom- 
Entrance Requirements. 
à number of forces exerted them- 


command of fundamental processes, 
. 7 vocation, citizenshi 3 
leisure, ethical character » citizenship, worthy use of 
In 1920, t 
"s aon pios Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
Ban an extensive study of curriculum and found 


cation, Cardinal Princi 
Office of Education, Buleda Nee’ nee Education 
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that the ultimate objectives of preparing youth for modern life 
should be to produce 


in boys and girls the dispositions and abilities needed to (1) maintain 
health and physical fitness; (2) to use leisure in the right ways; (3) to 
sustain successfully certain definite social relationships—civic, domestic, 
community and the like; and (4) to engage in exploratory-vocational 
and avocational activities.? 

Prior to and concurrent with the work of the North Central Associa- 
tion various educators analyzed the activities, interests, and needs of 
individuals and of social and occupational groups to determine the 
ends toward which secondary education should be directed? 


More recently, greater emphasis has been placed upon the mature 
of tbe adolescent as a starting point in thinking through the objec- 
tives of secondary education. Thus the broad objective becomes 
the satisfaction of the needs of the adolescent—emotional, intellec- 
tual, biological, social, and economic. This approach has led to an 
emphasis on human relations. 

Contributions toward the attainment of this purpose have been 
made by the Progressive Education Association through its Eight 
Year Study. This study lists the needs of youth as: 


physical and mental health, self-assurance, assurance of growth to- 
ward adult status, a philosophy of life, wide range of personal interests, 
aesthetic appreciations, intelligent self-direction, progress toward ma- 
turity in social relations (a) with agemates and (b) with adults, wise use 
of goods and services, vocational orientation, and vocational competence.* 


In its study of adolescents, the University of California High 
School investigated the needs of boys and girls as members of both 
school and community and attempted to meet them through a 


2L. W. Webb and others, High School Curriculum Reorganization (Min- 

neapolis, Minn.: Office of the SEES North Central Association of Colleges 
hools, 1933), p. 13. 

Ero "diii Secondary Education, IV, Encyclopedia of 
Educational Researcb, W. S. Monroe, ed., Revised Edit. 1950 (New York: Used 
with the permission of The Macmillan Company), p. 1176. : 

4H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen and A. N. Zechiel, Exploring tbe Cur- 
riculum. Progressive Education Association, Commission ,on the Relation of 
School and College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942); 
Vol. II, Adventure in American Education, pp. 8-9. 
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merger of the extracurricular activities ei wy curriculum, and 
through the development of a core curricu em "ew 

In 1935, the Educational Policies Commission of the D cen 
Education Association launched a study of the purpose of ection 
tion in American democracy. The Commission analyzed its purpose 
into four main areas: self-realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility.® Later, during the war period, 


the Commission made a statement emphasizing education in a 
democracy: 


The American public school, throug 
ceed deliberately to foster and stren 
and moral traits which are the subs 
into the behavior of boys and girls and youth the great patterns of 
democratic living and faith.7 


h its life and program, should pro- 
gthen all those physical, intellectual, 
tance of democracy—to incorporate 


The fact that education is not the sole business of educators but 


is also the business of millions of American citizens is emphasized in 
the plans set forth in the Educat 


ional Policies Commission’s Educa- 
tion for All American Youth: 


Every youth in these United States—regardless of Sex, economic status, 
geographic location, or race—should experience a broad and balanced 
education which will © enter an occupation suited to his 
abilities . . , 


assume the full responsibilities of 
(c) give him a fair chance to exercise his right to 


+++ 5 (d) stimulate intellectual curiosity, en- 
lectual achievement and cultivate the ability 


At the close of World War II, the N 
ondary School Principals, working in co 


ational Association of Sec- 
tional Policies Commission, Stated ten im 


njunction with the Educa- 
perative needs of youth as 
5 "Univer; 


Study of Adolescents" Universi i 
sity versity High School 
Journal, 17:61-116, 1938; 17:181-233, 1938; 18:1-47, 7219" 


"ies Commission, Educa- 
ashington: 1952), p. 32. 
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bases for all aims in post-war planning for the education of youth 
of secondary school age. These ten imperative needs of youth in- 
clude the abilities and attitudes associated with the following aspects 


of modern living: salable skills and intelligent participation in eco- 


. nomic life; maintenance of health; democratic citizenship; family 


living; intelligent consumership; methods and significance of science; 
appreciation of beauty; wise use of leisure time; respect for others; 
and skills in cooperation, rational thinking, effective expression, and 
understanding of what is read and heard. 

In summing up, the purposes of education as outlined by educators 
represented on National Commissions and Associations may be said 
to include nine main arcas: : 


1. Education for all American youth, regardless of sex, race, ethnic 
group, socio-economic status, or geographic location. 

2. Effective participation in a democracy through development of 
ethical values and patterns of democratic living. 

3. Meeting the life preparatory needs of youth, which involve 
the social, emotional, moral, mental, and physical fitness needs; the 
development of special abilities, capacities, interests; and guidance 
in the achievement of a philosophy of life, self-realization, and an 
intelligent self-direction. 

4. Skill in developing good human relations, in cooperation, and 
in making progress toward maturity in social relationships with 
agemates and adults. 

5. Achievement of vocational competence through opportunities 
for vocational exploration and orientation, and through successful 
entry into appropriate occupations. 

6. Stimulation of intellectual competence through arousing in- 
tellectual curiosity, engendering satisfaction in achievement, and 
cultivating ability for rational thinking, effective expression, and 
intelligent understanding. o , 

7. Preparation for aesthetic appreciation by encouraging youth 
to make wise use of leisure time and to enjoy the pursuit of happi- 
ness and aesthetic appreciations. : 

8. Preparation for family living by helping youth to become re- 


9 R. S. Gilchrist and Others, “The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age." Tbe Bulletin of tbe National Association of Secondary Scbool 


Principals, 31, No. 145 (March 1947), pp. 1-145. 
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sponsible home members, to assume responsibilities, and rt ni 
knowledge of and experience in intelligent consumer practices and 
economic efficiency. . uu u 

9. Preparation for civic and community responsibility by aiding 
youth effectively to assume civic responsibilities, to take their places 
in communities, and to exercise effective American citizenship. 


Guidance in Perspective 


The educational emergence of the term * 
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1940’s by the various adaptations of Rank, Horney, and Plant. 

These latter movements emphasized individual counseling in the 
field of guidance to such an extent that the titles guidance coordina- 
tor, guidance director, or dean have been changed in many places to 
guidance counselor. 

In the middle 1940's the importance of the group, group interac- 
tion, and group dynamics came to the fore, stimulated by the annual 
training sessions of the National Laboratory of Group Training at 
Bethel, Maine. However, the emphasis upon the individual has 
seemed to supersede the proportional amount that should be given 
to the group. 

In the late 1940's, stimulated by the great force of tradition on 
the college campus, and by the campus as a social-cultural matrix, 
an interpretation of the college campus was made from the angles 
of sociology and cultural anthrology.'? The implications of that 
interpretation apply equally to the secondary school as a social 
system. 

The force of the social-cultural impact on the behavior patterns 
of youth and adults, and on institutional inertia, is gaining increas- 
ing recognition. The effect of social-cultural economic class differ- 
ences in our society, as shown in recent research," and their effect 
on the values of children and youth, are areas for thorough explora- 
tion by guidance counselors. 


Just how the personnel worker is to guide the development of culture 
and contribute to the development and maintenance of cultural condi- 
tions that will be conducive to optimum social development is still 
largely unknown.!? 


Parallel Developments 


While the field of guidance was developing, changes were also 
occurring in the concepts of the purpose of education and the na- 
ture of learning. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 


10 Janet A. Kelley, College Life and tbe Mores (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949). 

i 11 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
nc., 1949), 

12 Esther Lloyd-Jones and Janet A. Kelley, “Social Development and 
Group Morale." Student Personnel Work, XII: Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, W. S. Monroe, ed., Revised Edit. 1950 (New York: Used with the 
permission of The Macmillan Company), p. 1340. 
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lected as sources for the growth and development of youth. A great 
error on the part of educators and guidance counselors has been 
the failure to recognize their full value and to include them as 
curricular experiences. They have been considered continually as 
an "extra" to the school program. 

Many small schools that have not had any particular type of or- 
ganized guidance program have put educational emphasis on making 
every teacher "guidance-conscious." Most teachers have been 
guidance-conscious, to some extent, throughout their teaching ca- 
reers. However, it has not been recognized that there are certain 
learnings, skills, and behavioral changes requisite for teachers in 
order that they may become thoroughly “guidance-minded.” 

The traditional subject curriculum continues in many schools to- 
day, and while there may also be a well-developed extracurricular 
program, the dichotomy between class and out-of-class activities 
still flourishes. Class activities are still the special sphere of the 
teacher, and out-of-class activities the sphere of the guidance staff 
or of specially chosen teachers. 

In this dichotomy of the past several decades, the guidance and 
personnel staffs have built highly specialized guidance programs in- 
dependent of the curriculum and the instructional program. This 
specialized approach has not tended to improve an integrative rela- 


tionship between the two fields. 


Purposes and Conceptions of Guidance 


The purposes of guidance have been stated in various ways. 
Some think of guidance as organized services designed to give “sys- 
tematic aid to pupils in solving their problems and in making ad- 
justments to various situations which they must meet.” 14 In general, 
the purpose of guidance has been “to assist the individual through 
counsel to make wise choices, adjustments, and interpretations in 
connection with critical situations in his life in such a way as to 
ensure continual growth in ability for self-direction." 15 


14 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria 


(744 Jackson Place, Washington: 1950), p. 221. 
15 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., 1945), Frontispiece. 
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lected as sources for the growth and development of youth. A great 
error on the part of educators and guidance counselors has been 
the failure to recognize their full value and to include them as 
curricular experiences. They have been considered continually as 
an “extra” to the school program. 

Many small schools that have not had any particular type of or- 
ganized guidance program have put educational emphasis on making 
every teacher “guidance-conscious.” Most teachers have been 
guidance-conscious, to some extent, throughout their teaching ca- 
reers. However, it has not been recognized that there are certain 
learnings, skills, and behavioral changes requisite for teachers in 
order that they may become thoroughly “guidance-minded.” 

The traditional subject curriculum continues in many schools to- 
day, and while there may also be a well-developed extracurricular 
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still flourishes. Class activities are still the special sphere of the 
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or of specially chosen teachers. 
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Some think of guidance as organized services designed to give “sys- 
tematic aid to pupils in solving their problems and in making ad- 
justments to various situations which they must meet.” 4 In general, 
the purpose of guidance has been "to assist the individual through 
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Guidance is also described as a counseling service to assist the 
individual in achieving self-direction and educational, p 
and personal adjustment, and to take positive steps in the light o 
new orientations.!? It is also known as a program of psychological 
testing and measurement whereby batteries of tests arc administered, 
from the results of which specialists analyze and diagnose deficien- 
cies, intelligence level, achievements, and interests. From these re- 
sults, the specialists also help pupils to see their limitations and 
potentialities, and to use them as aids for making important 


choices. This type of counseling service arose because of the need 
for testing during World War I. It received another impetus through 
World War II, and still continues so st 


rongly that, like vocational 
guidance, it has been considered the whole guidance program in 
some cases. 
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Present Emphasis on Highly Specialized Structure 


Because organized service and systematic aid have become more 
and more stressed. a professionalized g guidance program has come 
into existence, with an elaborate organizational structure and many 
specially trained personnel. All kinds of titles have been used to 
identify these people, such as director of pupil personnel, chairman 
of guidance, dean of girls, dean of boys, extracurricular activities 
director, counselor, adviser, and teacher-counselor. 

Within this organizational structure, the counseling and test ap- 
proaches already meritioned have been greatly emphasized. Cumula- 
tive records, results of standardized tests (intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, or personality), and other records have been kept ex- 
tensively. Filing systems containing exhaustive records have grown 
up in many schools. An immense volume of information has been 
gathered. Counseling has been developing in a similar, organized 
manner. In some schools there are counselors for different school 
classes—freshman, sophomore, and so on—for various age groups, 
and for clinical and non-clinical purposes. 

The guidance program has taken the form of one service after 
another. As each service has been added, a specialist usually has 
been found to take care of the area. All these services have presented 
problems of integration. In many places they do not seem to be 
integrated wich the guidance program itself, nor into the total 
school approach. It would seem, therefore, that they would not 
aid integration within the student, which is the basic reason for the 
existence of services. 

In relation to this specialization, one guidance educator states: 


The emphasis on subject matter, specialization and proliferation that 
has caused so many problems in connection with the curriculum cer- 
tainly has its counterpart in personnel work . . .19 


However, in full justice to the present program each’ service has 
been designed for the purpose of guidance and for helping the in- 


19 Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Personnel Work and General Education,” Ch. X 
in General Education, N. B. Henry, ed., Fifty-first. Yearbook, Part I, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Éducation. (Chic ago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1952), p. 220. 
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dividual pupil. In all its varied aspects and emphases, the guidance 
program has been organized to understand the individual child. In 
no other phase of education has so much time been spent, or has 
so much information been gathered, for the sole objective of 
understanding the individual child. Guidance counselors have ex- 
tensive knowledge of their pupils—their interests, abilities, previous 
school and life experiences, health, general home and cultural back- 
ground. School and community contacts, and human relations in 
general are among their prime objectives. The guidance move- 
ment is perhaps one of the greatest in educational history—recogni- 
tion of that fact is demonstrated in the emphasis of modern cur- 
ricular movements on guidance practice and skill in counseling as 
regular functions of the classroom teacher. 

A summary of the objectives and development of the guidance 
movement would indicate that guidance counselors have been inter- 
ested in helping the individual make wise choices, adjustments, and 
interpretations in critical situations in his life in such a way as to 
ensure continued growth in ability for self-direction. It was they 
who first made educational attempts to see the child as a whole— 
his physical, emotional, social, and moral, as well as his mental 
development. 

Guidance counselors, through their intensive individual approach, 
have been further interested in discovering the abilities, interests; 
capacities, and individual differences of children. They have been 
interested in_helping youth solve their problems—whether per- 
sonal, educational, vocational, social or moral, and in giving them 
a substantial amount of information relative to these problems. 
Their program has made use of diagnostic, remedial, developmental, 
and therapeutic approaches and, more recently, has been conceived 
as a composite of many specialized services to children and youth. 


Curriculum in Perspective 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries curriculu™ 
was based mainly on subjects, as the important means educationally 
for the “transmission of the cultural heritage from an older to the 
oncoming generation . . .” 2 More recently, specialists have move 


20 Nelson L. Bossing, 
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away from this subject-matter-centered curriculum and have come 
to recognize the experiences and needs of youth as sources for 
basic content. In modern writings curriculum is usually defined as 
consisting of "the experiences the learner has under the direction 
of the school." A more inclusive concept has emphasized that "the 
curriculum consists of all the experiences which the child has irre- 
spective of their character or when or where they take place." ?! 
In the building of curriculum toward the "experience" concept, 
confusion arose as to approaches, with such descriptive terms as: 
correlated, fused, broad fields, integrated, core, and experience. 
Recently there has been a shift to such approaches as general edu- 
cation, K-12 program, common core learnings, life adjustment edu- 
cation, community school, and still other types, as the distributive 
and occupational planning education. 


General Education 


The philosophy of the general education approach in curriculum 
has been that it is a functional program influencing daily living and 
aiding the individual to attain his maximum development for effec- 
tive participation in all areas of life. Its program would center 
around functions of human living such as living in the home, leisure, 
citizenship, production, consumption, communications, and group 
life. 

"Teachers and students plan for the study of problems which grow 
out of daily living in school and community. The school's general 
education program is based primarily upon the need of all youth 
for a life adjustment program that will help them meet health needs, 
work needs, and social group needs in school, home, and community. 
School work program is a part of the general education plan, and is 
really a life education for all students, rather than a narrow program 
that offers a high level of competence to some students who are en- 
rolled in commercial and vocational fields. 


K-12 Program 


The K-12 program places particular stress upon the development 
of curricular sequences appropriate to the maturational levels of chil- 


?1]bid. p. 48. Sec also John K. and Margaret A. Norton, Foundations of 
Curriculum Building (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936), p. 548. 
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dren. Another particular emphasis is the continuity of such a cur- 
riculum sequence from grades one through twelve. Thus it aims 
to build an integrative experience for the pupil throughout his entire 
school years. 


Core Curriculum 


Because of its inherent values, the common core learnings program 
has probably been tried in more schools than any other type of cur- 
riculum. Some of its outstanding characteristics are: close pupil- 
teacher relationships, emphasis upon individual needs and the pupil's 
total living, cooperative group planning, broad comprehensive re- 
Source units, learning experiences adapted to special aptitudes of 
pupils, behavior competencies of good citizenship activities, and uti- 
lization of relatively large blocks of time. 

One educator ?? has defined the various core programs in opera- 
tion. The programs may be placed on a scale, at one end of which is 
the conventional subject-centered program, at the other the experi- 
ence-centered program, with learning activities determined by the 
immediate needs of the group. Six designs of various concepts of the 
core program in current use are mentioned: 


1. Type One Core is a program design based upon separate sub- 
jects, each taught independently. In this type, an adopted set of text- 
books is used for the basic materials of instruction and the so-called 
common needs are met largely 
textbooks. 


2. Type Two Core is a program design based upon informal cor- 
relation of subjects. The main characteristic of this type is its show- 
ing of the relationship between two subjects. Thus when the history 
teacher is dealing with the Civil War, the English teacher might have 
the pupils read Uncle Tons Cabin or Gone with tbe Wind. 

3. Type Three Core is a program design 
correlation. For exam 
science might agree tl 


by means of lessons assigned from 


based upon systematic 
ple, the teachers of English, social studies, and 
hat fora given period of time—say, six weeks— 


22 Harold Alberty, “Designing Programs to Meet the Common Needs of 
Youth," in Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs of Youth, 
Fifty-second Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: 1953), PP. 120-139, 
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each would emphasize the same theme. Such a theme might be 
“Living in the Home”; the second six weeks of the semester “might 
be given over to “Living i in the Community.” 

4. Type Four Core is a correlated and fused program which offers 
enrichment of subject matter through its showing of the relationship 
to life of activities in the school, home, and community. 

5. Type Five Core makes a direct attack upon the needs of youth 
and the problems that beset them in present-day culture, through a 
program bridging the gap between education and life, between the 
curriculum and extracurriculum, and between general education and 
special-interest education. In this type of core, homeroom activities 
and individual and group guidance become an integral part of the 
educative process as the teacher and pupils go abont the solving of 
problems. 

6. Type Six Core is a plan recognizing the dynamic character of 
the learner and the learning process, providing for the optimum of 
teacher and student initiative, and for use of the democratic process, 
guarding against "freezing" of programs in terms of problem areas 
or subjects t to be mastered. 


According to another educator, the term “core” needs to be de- 
fined in its relation to the experience-centered curriculum. He would 
distinguish the two by saying that: 


The organization within the experience curriculum of all those phases 
of experience which it is felt should be common to all learners is the 
corce.?3 


Still another educator has defined the core as consisting 


of the common elements which make up good living in a democracy 
... The unit of work is a large on-going experience having a purpose 
which the pupils have accepted as their own.?* 


And again, 


The core of social living is a continuous sequence of large, on-going 


23 Bossing, loc. cit., p. 394. 
24 Henry Harap, Social Living in the Curriculum (Nashville, Tenn.: Division 
of Field Services and Surveys, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1952), 
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experiences which contribute to better living in the home, school, and 
community.25 


Bossing gives an interesting comparison of various definitions of 
the core common learnings.?9 


Life Adjustment Education 


Life adjustment education proposes a campaign for an education 
that deals more effectively with the basic failures of the secondar 
Schools to serve all pupils. It came into being because the schools 
have failed to provide educational opportunities for the youth whose 
interests and abilities fit them neither for college nor for vocational 
training.?? 

Life adjustment education is defined as “that which better equips 
all American youth to live democratically with satisfaction to them- 
selves and profit to society as home members, workers, and citi- 
zens.” *8 [t implements the “Ten Imperative Educational Needs of 
Youth” of the Educational Policies Commission,? and also the Com- 
mission’s broad general objectives. These objecti 
categories: (1) the objectives of Self-Realization, 
of Human Relationships, (3) the objectives of Ec 
and (4) the objectives of Civic Responsibility.%° It further imple- 
ments the programs of the American Youth Commission, which aim 
to provide opportunities for youth to become 


ves fall into four 
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mathematics, languages, history, and the sciences, and to develop 
habits which will make education a continuous and life-long proc- 
css?! The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
has prepared its own list of objectives, which is a synthesis of the 
several objectives already mentioned. 

Life adjustment education has many patterns. For a school, a class, 
or a pupil it is an individual matter. A pattern should not be adopted 
in one community merely because it has been effective in another. 
It must make sense in each community in terms of the goals which 
are set and the resources which are available. It recognizes that many 
events of long ago hold real significance in their bearing upon the 
life of today. Life adjustment education emphasizes active and cre- 
ative achievements as well as adjustments to existing conditions. It 
places a high premium upon learning to make wise choices, since the 
very concept of American democracy demands the appropriate re- 
vising of aims and the means of attaining them. 


It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of 
Character and behavior. It is not education which follows convention 
for its own sake or holds any aspect of the school as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to an end. Above all, it recognizes the inherent 
dignity of the human personality.*? 


The Commission of Life Adjustment Education believes that ways 
must be found to accelerate changes in the secondary schools—to 


gear them more closely to the rapid change in social and economic 
life. 


The unique aspects of life adjustment education are: (1) its utiliza- 
tion of the potential contributions of both general education and voca- 
tional education, and (2) its emphasis on actual accomplishments.33 


It is an action program emphasizing particularly action at the local 
level. It advocates studies of the educational needs of youth in the 
local community by means of community studies, studies of school 
failures, follow-up studies of dropouts, and studies made through 
the eyes of youth themselves. 


81 American Youth Commission, What the High Schools Ought to Teach 
ashington: American Council on Education, 1940), pp. 12-30. 
32 United States Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth (Washington: 1948), p. 5. 
33 Zeran, loc. cit., p. ^ 
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Life adjustment education does not represent a movement based on 
newly found directions, goals, or ideals. It is in accord with recent major 
developments in general education, vocational education, and guidance.?* 


Community School 


Another type of curriculum approach in education today is that 
of the community school, which has been defined as follows: 


A community school . . . involves an educative process by which the 
resources of a community are related to the needs and interests of the 


people . . . The educational program of a community school also seeks 
to secure changes in bchavior.?^ 


For these changes in behavior, the pupils of a community school 
engage in a variety of learning experiences. They collect facts con- 
cerning the problems and resources of their community and set u 
experiments to find answers to them. They try out methods of solv- 
ing their problems, such as participating in group deliberations that 
involve the making of studies, reporting, planning, decision-making, 
and working in individual and group projects. They use different 
types of instructional materials, a process which involves such activ- 
ities as reading, writing, and arithmetic, in attacking their problems." 


Emphases in Concepts. Examination of the literature available on 


the community school concept reveals four different emphases or 
trends: the community-centered curriculum, the vocations-centered 
curriculum, the community-center function, 


1 ; and the community 
service program.?* 


The community-centered curriculur 


" . 
as "a resource for the enrichment of the program of the school. 


Community resources may also help determine the kind of learning 
experiences which children have," 38 


The vocations-centered curriculum is one in which “ 


n looks upon the community 


the com- 
34 Ibid. 


35 National Society for the Study of Ed i i 
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36 Ibid., p. 9 
37 Ibid, . 50-51. 
88 Ibid? p50. 
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munity is primarily a resource to give pupils work experience in the 
various vocational fields.” ?? In these work experiences “community 
employers make contributions to the learning of students on the 
job . . . General education and guidance outcomes of such experi- 
ence receive as much emphasis as that which centers on specific 
vocational training." *° 


In some schools, the heads of industry and civic agencies may have 
some voice in curriculum planning, thus bringing the needs of the com- 
munity into the school . . . As a part of this emphasis the school may 
maintain a counseling service for students and a follow-up service to 
secure adjustment on the job.*! 


The community-center function type of community school is one 
in which 


the physical facilities of the school are wisely used by various groups in 
the community. Use of the building as a center for community-forum 
groups, use of the gymnasium for recreational leagues and classes, use 
of special facilities in providing library services, . . . use of the audi- 
torium for cultural club programs, illustrate the function of this 
school,42 


Finally, there is the community service program in which 


the emphasis is upon service to the community in improving living . . . 
An important emphasis is made on the problems of the community in 
the curriculum of this type of school. Pupils and parents alike are 
studying matters of concern to them in achieving better living. . . In- 
teraction is deliberately planned to coordinate the efforts of all to reach 
this end.48 


In this discovery, development, and use of the resources of the 
community as part of the educational facilities of the school, the 
educational goal becomes also that of improving all aspects of living 
in the community. The community school attacks the problems of 
conmuinities as well as the needs and problems of individuals. The 
curriculum is an evolving framework, with content and experiences 
selected in terms of the needs of individuals and communities. The 


—— 


39 Ibid. 


32 Ibid., p. 51. 
3 Ibid 
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school is a center where children and youth become partners with 
adults in discovering community needs and problems, in analyzing 
them, in exploring solutions, and in applying cooperative efforts so 
that community living is improved. The community becomes the 
laboratory in the community school, and consideration is given to 
the subject matter needed for literacy and for civic and economic 
competence in its social setting. The community-school relationship 


is therefore reciprocal. Community-centered schools imply school- 
centered communities.!* 


Cooperative Training Program in Diversified 
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discover and train future employees, the avenues opened to the 
school for discovering and meeting the occupational training needs 
of the community and for raising the standards of occupational per- 
formance, the knowledge the school may acquire concerning the 
community's business and industrial developments, the close coopera- 
tion that may result between the school and community, and the op- 
portunity for the school to enrich the high school curriculum. 


A Synthesis of Current. Trends in Curriculum 


Current trends indicate that curriculum personnel are interested 
in: 


1. An experience-centered program in which the curriculum is 
not thought of solely in terms of subjects to be studied, but rather 
as consisting of those experiences which develop the individual, 
social, and vocational competencies necessary for effective living in 
society. Curriculum staffs are interested in helping youth solve their 
problems for the achievement of these competencies. The develop- 
mental experiences appropriate to aid youth to live in our culture 
are the general concerns of modern educators. 

2. A functional, “doing,” “action” program for effective daily liv- 
ing in all areas of life—the home, the world of work, and the realm 
of citizenship. 

3. A problem-centered curriculum in which the needs and prob- 
lems of youth are the chief concerns—a program in which youth 
may become proficient in meeting personal problems of physical 
and mental health, family living, and social importance. Great value 
is placed on ability to make wise decisions and choices, and to solve 
difficulties in a problem-solving manner. 

- 4. A group-oriented core curriculum of democratic living in 
Which effective group living, cooperative planning, and democratic 
processes of functioning are practiced by youth. 

5. A citizenship curriculum in which behavior competencies of 
good citizenship are stressed and practiced. 

6. A life-adjustment education which will meet the health needs, 
work needs, ethical, moral, and social group needs of youth in the 
school, home, and community. 

7A cooperative-vocational education and work-experience cur- 
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riculum tied in with industries of the community in which work- 
guidance will be as important as the work itself. 

8. A self-realization curriculum in which youth will continuall 
gain an understanding of themselves and their problems,"and will 
work toward development of good social, moral, ethical attitudes 
and toward finding their roles in Society. 

9. A creative-ability-centered curriculum in which the special abil- 
ities of youth will be met—a program for the mentally gifted as well 
as those with creative abilities, such as art, music, the drama, 
arts, or the dance. 


10. Fundamental skills curriculum, in which will be developed the 
fundamental skills in a democracy such as 
and speaking. 


graphic 


reading, writing, listening, 


11. A community-centered curriculum, which will look upon the 


community as a resource for the enrichment of the program of the 
school, and at the same time will hel 


community living. This is a curriculum i 
laymen, and 


youth, and h 


p in the improvement of 
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Since learning is a change in behavior patterns through experi- 
ences, it is evident that a great deal of attention must be put upon the 
learner and his experiences. A change in behavior is a change that 
permeates the whole fiber of the individual. In order for a change to 
occur in the behavior of an individual, he must above all participate 
in a learning experience. 


Principles in Learning Experiences 


Learning experiences are utilized as the means by which students 
may acquire desired patterns of behavior. Some principles, therefore, 
which govern the selection of learning experiences are: 


(1) The learning experiences selected are those which will pro- 
vide an opportunity for the students to practice the desired behavior 
patterns. 

(2) The learning experiences chosen are of such interest and 
meaning that students participate in them actively, with satisfaction 
and interest, and with increasing understanding of their significance. 

(3) The learning experiences are so organized that the experiences 
of today build upon those of yesterday, and those of tomorrow will 
build upon those of today, thus providing a sequence of learning 
which contributes to the deepening of the student's understanding, 
skills, and attitudes. 

(4) The actual learning experience each pupil is having differs in 
some respects from that of the other pupils because each student 
brings his own feelings, his past experiences, his background abilities 
and interests to his learning experiences. Therefore, there should be 
frequent appraisal of the effects of learning experiences on students 
and of the changes taking place in their behavior patterns. 


Nature of the Learner and the Learning Process 


The nature of the learner must be considered in the selection of 
experiences. One of the most important factors in reference to the 


, 4 Ralph W. Tyler, “Translating Youth Needs into Teaching Goals,” Ch. XII 
in Adapting tbe Secondary School Program to tbe Needs of Youth, N. B. 
Henry, ed., Fifty-second Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 217 and 218. 
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learner is the role of motivation, which has as its base thc pupil's 
needs, drives, ambitions, and interests. A pupil must want to learn. 
It is the role of those who work with students to discover the ex- 
periences which will create or encourage this desire to learn. What 
is the nature of a learning experience that will cause the pupil to 
change his behavior so that one may be sure that real learning has 
taken place? 

If a pupil is to learn, these experiences are necessarily conditioned 
by his maturational level and by his st 
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learning to later life situations. Learning also takes place when the 
pupil can perceive meaningful relationships of the learning tasks to 
the goal for which he is striving. Valuable in the learning process 
also is the pupil’s perception and evaluation of the progress he is 
making. Finally, learning takes place when the learner experiences 
satisfactory social, emotional, and personality growth, 
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educational literature but hardly ever put into effect, is now more 
clearly understood— particularly individual differences with respect 
to needs, purposes, and potentialities of pupils. It is now a reality to 
some degree in all schools, and to full extent in many, that instruc- 
tion should start with, and be adapted to, the real problems, desires, 
needs, and purposes of students. 

In this new approach the school in all aspects is becoming a place 
in which purposing, selecting, planning, carrying out, and evaluating 
learning experiences are cooperative enterprises involving both pu- 
pils and teachers. There is a recognition that each pupil must have 
status within the group in order to learn effectively. There is a grow- 
ing emphasis upon the fundamental importance of self-directed pupil 
activity and upon the function of the teacher as a guide. “What the 
child learns is what he selects, organizes, uses, and acts on in his own 
living." 47 

In summary, learning today involves changes in the behavior of 
pupils as a result of their learning experiences, and not merely ac- 
quisition of knowledge primarily through memory but rather ac- 
quisition of knowledge from experiencing, understanding, thinking, 
and acting upon it. 

The nature of the learner as a person, the learning process, and 
the learning situation, which include the teacher and the psycholog- 
ical climate, are of paramount importance in every learning activity, 
whether it be insight into an algebraic equation, how to study a 
poem, how to get along with others, or how to achieve self-insight. 

All of these learning concepts have implications for educational 
objectives, whether they refer to meeting life preparatory needs, to 
stimulation of intellectual competence, or to preparation for family 
living. They have implications for guidance, whether they refer to 
counseling an individual, leading a group, giving a test, or assisting 
an individual to enter an occupation. Finally, these learning concepts 
have implications for curriculum, whether it be core-centered, life- 
centered, problem-centered, community-centered, or specialized sub- 


ject centered. 


47 As presented in lecture at Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945, by 
Professor L. Thomas Hopkins, based on his book, Interaction (New York: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1941), Chapter IV, “What Is a Desirable Conception of Learn- 
ing?”, pp. 133-71. : 
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A. Perspective of the Nature of Adolescence 


Regardless of what are the educational, curricular, guidance, and 
learning emphases, all are necessarily concerned with the growth and 
development of boys and girls. 

Many of the traditional descriptions of adolescence emphasized 
that it was considered as a period when marked and rapid changes 
occurred in all aspects of personality. Suddenly the child became a 
new being and developed a new outlook. These changes were 
thought to be mainly of biological origin. Adolescence was accom- 
panied by "storm and stress." This traditional emphasis on "biolog- 
ical upset," “period of storm and stress," has been used to explain 
much of the behavior of adolescents. 

Margaret Mead has stressed the role that culture, rather than biol- 
ogy alone, plays in the nature of the adolescent period. It would 
seem from the cultural interpretation that "stress and storm" in the 
adolescent are due to social-cultural attitudes and attributes on the 
part of adults which really “upset” or “embarrass” the adolescent. If 
they speak of and laugh at the adolescents "awkwardness," naturally 
he is sensitive, embarrassed, and awkward. They thus prevent the 
adolescent from gradually acquiring the habits that characterize the 
adult. 

Later psychologists have emphasized the gradualness of change 
and the continuity of growth during adolescence. "They have stressed 
the more fundamental principles that underlie human development 
and behavior, viz., that development is gradual and continuous, that 
the individual grows as a total organism, that behavior is quite com- 
plex. Adolescence is, therefore, not a unique phase of life, but is set 
aside for study only because it has a particular set of problems and 
developmental tasks. The kind of adolescent that a child becomes 
and the way in which he meets his adolescent problems are deter- 
mined by the kind of child he is when he reaches adolescence and 
the way in which he has solved his problems in childhood. 

„It is therefore important to see adolescence as a phase in the total 
picture of human development and as a result of the interaction of 
biological and cultural factors. The phy 
puberty, the psychological experience of at 
sociological experience of adjustment of 


siological experience of 
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roles, and functions in our society have been an educational chal- 
lenge to all people who have worked with adolescents. 

Most of the writers in the field of adolescence have treated, with 
general agreement, three or four important characteristics of adoles- 
cence. 

First, adolescence is a transitional period bridging childhood and 
adulthood. It is marginal manhood or womanhood. At times, the 
teenager is in childhood, performing as a child; at other times, he is 
an adult and can assume adult responsibilities. But the parent treats 
him too often as a child, with resulting conflict, tension, and misun- 
derstanding. Also in this transition, adolescents are on the threshold 
where they face adjustments and decision-making about their fu- 
tures, 

Second, adolescence, as a product of our particular economic cul- 
ture, represents an interval of years in which long periods of training 
are deemed necessary before youth can enter skilled work, the pro- 
fessions, or other vocations. As technological advance has taken 
place, machines have displaced manpower to such a degree that if 
adults are to support their families, adolescents must temporarily 
wait for employment. Another factor operating in the minds of 
leaders in our culture is that since our society is becoming more and 
more complex, youth must be better equipped to cope with its many 
demands. It becomes, then, the function of education to ensure a 
successful transition of the boy or girl into an effective participating 


member of an adult society. 
Third, one must recognize that in this transitional experience into 


adulthood, adolescents form a sub-group in the culture. It is a peer 
culture, where “to be like one’s friends” is extremely important. In 
this relation, a peer group may be defined as a group of children or 
youth of relatively the same age, in certain instances of the same sex, 
who associate on terms of equal status and whose concerns are with 
each other, The peer culture is able to exact conformity from the 
individual adolescent because of the latter's dependence on his own 
age-group for an anchorage during this transition stage to adulthood. 
The approval or disapproval of peers becomes progressively a most 
important influence motivating adolescent conduct. 

Peer groups are a function of specific social situations, and arise 
to satisfy definite needs on the part of children and youth and to 
create a society for themselves. Each peer group seems to have a 
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culture that is distinctly its own. It has its own interests, its own 
range of activities, values, and choices which form the social pattern 
of the group. 

Peer society is one of the training groups of adolescents. It has 
group purposes, standards, values, and rules of behavior. Adolescents 
are willing to be trained by their own agemates because they are re- 
garded as human beings, as total personalities. There is an interactive 
process within the peer group which gives rise to the emergence of 
individualized roles of its members. The role in the peer group be- 
comes an important determinant in the formation of the youth’s con- 
ception of himself. 

Every group has its leader or leaders. If it is a social clique, the 
leader may be a clever member who is well versed in social distinc- 
tions. If it is an aggressive gang, leadership is achieved on the basis 
of such factors as Size, strength, or courage. Most peer groups, par- 
ticularly at older age levels, develop one or two reliable members 
who look after details of peer activity. 

The following statement stresses the importance of proper peer 
relations to an adolescent’s satisfactory school progress: 


There is little we can do for him educationally until we have helped 
him achieve satisfactory status with his peers. Until he sees some solu- 


tion for that problem, he is in no state to profit from the intellectual 
experiences the school offers,48 


Fourth, another characteristic of adolescents is that social and 
family problems loom large in their adjustments. From a study in 
the State of Washington of 5,500 high school seniors who checked 
certain problems of social adjustment, it was noted that the following 


were most often mentioned: hurting people’s feelings, having too 
few social activities, talking to older people, knowing how to make 
friends, being left out of things, not being thoughtful enough, people 


hurting my feelings, not being popular, getting into activities, atti- 
tudes of my school-mates.19 
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Family background is a problem of social adjustment with adoles- 
cents. Peer group adjustments are often complicated by family pat- 
terns of ethical standards which clash with those of the peer group. 
Because of economic and cultural differences, young people may feel 
obliged to keep members of their peer groups from coming to their 
homes because they are ashamed of the level of living, the education 
of their parents, or the appearance of their homes. There is no doubt 
that as youth grow older they re-evaluate these situations, but the 
fact that they cannot do this too well in the high-school stage pre- 
sents distressing problems of social adjustment. Another problem of 
adolescence is emancipation from the home. Again the peer group 
plays a crucial role in the process of emancipation. In switching his 
primary allegiances and values outside the home, the adolescent is 
making progress toward emancipation. 

Studies 5 have found that social class makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in school attendance with the high-school age group, school at- 
tendance being definitely associated with favorable social position. 
The Hollingshead study found in one community that “there is a 
functional relationship between the class position of an adolescent's 
family and his social behavior in the community.” 5 The Davis 
analyses 52 have shown that the particular social class into which a 
youth is born influences his motivation and his goal. Anxiety to con- 
form becomes a motivating force which leads youth of the middle 
classes to strive for group rewards of status. Among the lower 
classes, their culture organizes adolescent drives differently. The 
problem of education, Davis believes, is to make middle-class values 
appear rewarding to those of low-class status, and to create a social 
situation in which these values will be rewarding for lower classes. 

Fifth, another outstanding characteristic of adolescents is their 
excess energy and vitality. The average adolescent seems always 
to be at top speed and to find it difficult to slow down. Most adoles- 


cerning their schools, their families, their friends and their futures (Pullman, 
Washington: State College of Washington, January, 1949). 

59 W, Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939), Chapter 12. 

51 Reprinted with permission from Hollingshead, Elzitow's Youth, 1949, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., p. 441. 

52 Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” in Adolescence, 
Forty-third Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1944), Chapter 11. 
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cents have so much energy that they use it recklessly, They then are 
subject to fatigue and overstrain. One of the tasks of youth is to 
avoid overstrain from either physical or emotional causes. How to 
harness this multiple amount of energy is a challenge to educators, 
for once channeled into constructive and interesting activities and 
learning experiences, there is hardly any limit to its potentialities for 
constructive work. 


Developmental Tasks 


In dealing with an adolescent it is necessary to take him as he is, 
to realize that he is the product of his time, his culture, his peer 
group, his past and present status, and his psychological, biological, 
physical, and social environment. In general, from numerous surveys 


and studies made by psychologists and educators, there appear to be 
five major characteristic aspects of adolescence: 


1. It tends to be a time of seeking status as an individual. The ado- 
lescent is anxious to be emancipated from parental authority. It is 
also a period of emerging vocational interests and a desire for eco- 
nomic independence. 


2. It tends to be a time when group relationships are very impor- 
tant. The adolescent particularly craves status and recognition with 
his agemates. He desires to conform to the actions of his peers. 

3. It is a time of physical development and growth that follows a 


pattern unique for cach individual, but during this period physical 
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social and physical environment. The developmental tasks are vari- 
ously listed as: (1) coming to terms with his own body, (2) learning 
new relationships with his agemates, (3) achieving independence 
from the home, (4) achieving adult social and economic status, (5) 
acquiring self-confidence and a philosophy of life. Certainly in com- 
ing to terms with these problems youth are set apart as a separate 
group. 

The acquisition of knowledge and skills continues in the secondary 
School, but in addition, the pupil struggles with these social-develop- 
mental problems that have no exact solutions but which the adoles- 
cent must show a disposition to attempt to solve. 


Interrelation of Education, 
Guidance, and Curriculum 


In the foregoing perspective of education, guidance, curriculum, 
and learning, we have seen that cach field is moving in the same gen- 
eral direction, with a similar philosophy, and toward similar goals. 
Educators are interested in education for all American youth, in 
effective participation in a democracy, in meeting the pupil's life 
preparatory needs which involve the development of social, emo- 
tional, moral, mental, aesthetic, and vocational competencies; they 
are likewise interested in preparing youth for family living and civic 
and community responsibilities. 

Guidance staffs have held these same objectives. Together with 
curriculum specialists they also have been intensely interested in be- 
havioral changes in pupils. Basically, guidance staffs are interested in 
helping the pupil to become increasingly more effective in solving 
his problems and to grow continually in ability for self-direction. 
Curriculum staffs are offering the pupil experiences which will pro- 
mote his growth, his security, and his accomplishments, and will help 
him gain the competencies necessary for effective living in society. 
Guidance specialists have been engaged in setting up the services that 
will help the pupil gain these competencies, while curriculum spe- 
cialists have been changing curriculum designs to meet the needs of 
youth. 

Psychologists and specialists have been carrying on extensive re- 
Search and studies to aid teachers in understanding how children 
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learn, with emphasis on the nature of the learner, his needs, motiva- 
tions, and the factors that make for an effective learning and teach- 
ing situation. 

Curriculum staffs in many places, through varied types of cur- 
ricula, are developing experiences that will best motivate the learner 
and provide the most effective learning approaches to meet the ob- 
jectives of education. There is some evidence in guidance programs, 
in learning emphases, and in the current types of curricular experi- 
ences, to prove that the nature of the adolescent is being carefully 
considered. Let us review how this is accomplished in relation to a 
few of the major emphases in the nature of adolescence. 

The bridge from childhood to adulthood is recognized in educa- 
tional objectives in many schools by the emphasis being placed on 
preparing youth for family living and for civic and community re- 
sponsibility. The excess amount of energy which adolescents pos- 
sess could conccivably be an inherent basis of the functional, “doing 
curriculum previously mentioned. Self-realization and self-direction 
on the part of adolescent youth are basic objectives in a guidance 
program and a core curriculum. Independence from the home is à 
reality in the transitional experiences of a community school. Voca- 
tional and economic orientation and competence are inherent in the 
work-experience emphasis of experience-centered curricula. Peer 
group association seems to be of prime importance in the vast amount 
of activities planned in the newer curricular approaches, particularly 
that of the core curriculum. The fact that newer learning emphases 


stress the nature of the learner in relation to motivatio: 


purposes would mean that attention should be given to the nature of 
the adolescent in all the learni 


h ng experiences designed for and with 
him. It would seem that the types of activities which the adolescent 
experiences in the newer trends of curriculum today meet the needs 


and recognize the nature of the adolescent learner. However it must 
be admitted that only some educators are applying fully these rela- 
tionships and principles in their schools, 

An analysis of the objectives of guidance in relation to those of 
education in general would indicate that they are similar in most 
aspects. The development of special abilities and capacities, sclf- 
direction, í self-realization, vocational competence, economic effi- 
ciency, wise use of leisure, rational thinking, and meeting the com- 
mon needs of youth are all main objectives of both fields. 


n, goals, and 
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However, the guidance field in general has been concerned too 
often with the maladjusted and with those having problems, rather 
than with building a developmental program for all the pupils in a 
school. Because its emphasis has been strongly on the individual and 
not equally on the group or societal approach, and because it has 
considered its contributions as special services “to be rendered to,” it 
has not yet fully realized its role in the total educational approach. 
It has not adequately planned for guidance to all American youth. 

Although basically the purpose of education and of guidance is 
the same, neither the general school program nor the guidance pro- 
gram has adequately prepared the child for worthy home member- 
ship or for entering the world of work. A great deal of time and 
energy has been spent on vocational information and orientation, 
but not enough on furnishing youth the experiences needed to enter 
the world of work successfully. 

The curriculum field has accepted the objectives of education; in 
fact, it would seem that both fields had worked them out together. 
Again, the curriculum field, perhaps more than any other area, has 
been attempting to achieve these objectives in its various curricular 
approaches. It has likewise accepted the modern psychologist’s view 
of learning, but has perhaps overemphasized the "learning through 
experience" concept by its provisions for so many experiences for 
pupils. Perhaps it has not planned, organized, made meaningful, or 
guided these experiences for the best potentialities in problem-solv- 
ing, development of insight, seeing relationships to other experiences, 
or challenging creativity on the part of the learners. 

As already stated earlier in this section, in all movements in educa- 
tion, guidance, curriculum, and learning, there seems to be a similar- 
ity of philosophy and of goals, but in most cases the functioning has 
existed separately in each area. When one looks at the total function- 
ing picture within many schools, one can readily see that there is 
still stratification of functions and a lack of cooperative endeavor. 
This stratification has not resulted in the integration that school 
personnel desire for their work and has necessarily been the cause of 
less integration within the individual pupil. 

Why has this stratification taken place? Why has there not been 
more integration in the educational programs of schools? Why have 
the experiences and problems of youth not been made more often 
curriculum content? Why have not records, testing, counseling been 
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more effective in the curriculum program? Why is the nature of 
adolescents not more often considered in guidance and learning ex- 
periences? Why has there been separation ber cen the fields of guid- 


ance and curriculum? Why should they be integrated? Hug can 


a 
they be integrated? 


The following chapter proposes to explore these problems. 


2: Guidance and Curriculum— 
Separated or Integrated? 


THIS CHAPTER WILL EXPLORE, FIRST, WHY GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 
are separated; second, why they should be integrated. If these two 
fields have a similarity of goals, as we have seen in Chapter 1, then 
why is there not better interaction and interrelation between them? 


Why Are Guidance and Curriculum Separated? 


The reasons for the separatism between guidance and curriculum 
and the lack of integration of guidance, as well as other marginal 
areas, within the total educational setting, might, first of all, be at- 
tributed to the historical evolution and concepts of educational phi- 
losophy and practices. 

In more recent years the reasons may lie within the realm of each 
field itself. Each field’s struggle to define its content, its functions, 
and its form has led to the differences of thinking and varying em- 
phases that unconsciously have not contributed to integration within 
each field or between the two areas in the total educational setting. 
However, many schools at the present time are working for such 
integration and are achieving success in ever-increasing ways. 


Inheritance from the Past 


The separation then, as mentioned above, has been inherited from 
the past. For many years secondary school educators felt that all 


students should follow a curriculum strictly classical and academic 
37 
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in character. The adherence to this historical approach discouraged 
the development of more functional curricular offerings. 
Communities are sensitive to their cherished mores and decep- 
rooted beliefs. Parents want their children to experience a program 
that has traditional prestige. These attitudes have prevented the de- 
velopment of educational ideas and practices in line with societal 
change. The separation also of mental growth from the emotional, 
social, physical aspects of a child's total functioning has led to an at- 
titude wherein guidance that did not emphasize solely the intellectual 
aspects of the child has been looked down upon. A basic attitude has 
developed, therefore, that guidance is not a part of the classroom 
though it may be helpful to those pupils “who can't achieve aca- 
demically." In recent years a more tolerant attitude on the part of 
teachers and administrators has developed which perceives clearly a 
role for the program, but limits responsibility for it to the guidance 
department. In principle some teachers look askance at it, since they 
see guidance as “a soft program” with no connection of “discipline 
problems as guidance work.” Guidance counselors themselves are 
divided on the latter point of view. Those trained mainly in counsel- 
ing feel that discipline should not be their concern, since it affects 
adversely the quality of their relationships to the pupil in the coun- 
seling process. Others feel strongly that it is a very definite part of 
their responsibility and that discipline dissolves through guidance. 


Structure and Specialization 


A second factor might be defined as what has been traditionally a 
structure of separatism and of specialization. The school has empha- 
sized that each teacher should become a specialist in one subject; de- 
partments have been set up which tend many times to separate 
further one field from another. The result has been separatist think- 
ing and separatist functioning, which tend to compartmentalize 
learning for the pupil. The newer areas, such as physical education, 
audio-visual instruction, the library, music, art, and guidance have 
not always been considered to belong to the basic educational struc- 
ture at all, but to be mere appendages to it. This basic separatism of 
structure and organization has given rise also to separatist attitudes- 
When a teacher is approached for help in a case study, the attitude 
has arisen that it is not her concern and that her subject takes her 
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time. The guidance program itself has built extensive services with- 
out enough regard to their integration for the study of the whole 
child. 

In interviews with many teachers in the field, it was found that 
misunderstandings with regard to the functioning of the guidance 
program exist. Guidance counselors in many places have uncon- 
Sciously created a sanctity and secrecy about their work that have 
led to this misunderstanding. Teachers have become aware of this se- 
crecy and have developed a growing misconception of, and some 
resentment toward, the program. This has fostered feelings of in- 
security on the part of the teacher that she may be wrong about her 
diagnosis of a pupil’s behavior since she has not had the training pos- 
sessed by the guidance counselor. 

Continued misunderstanding and adherence to tradition have pro- 
duced cleavages. Dualisms have come into existence, such as curric- 
ular vs. extracurricular, academic vs. vocational, mental vs. social, 
cultural vs. practical. Within the curriculum and guidance fields 
further dualisms exist. In the former, teachers have become academic, 
core, college-preparatory vs. industrial-vocational, subject-matter- 
centered vs. child-centered. Although the guidance field has striven 
for a total approach, in many schools unconscious dualities also exist, 
as for example, individual counseling taking precedence over group 
guidance, clinical over developmental, remedial over preventive, 
counseling over testing, vocational over social, and so on. 


Out of Context with School's Philosophy and 
Resources 


In the third place, the guidance program has existed too often 
out of context with the educational philosophy of the school. This 
has not always been the fault of guidance personnel as too often 
they have not been included on committees to study the needs of 
a school for formulating such a philosophy. Basic to the structure 
of education for modern living is the concept that all areas of the 
School program should contribute to establishing an educational 
philosophy. Desirable educational and guidance practices should 
then be consistent with over-all educational philosophy, and should 
be set up with reference to the total school and community situa- 
tion. 
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Because guidance counselors have been left out frequently in 
over-all school planning, guidance programs have been organized 
all too often according to a predetermined structure planned by 
guidance counselors as a result of the training received in their grad- 
uate school programs. The immediate necds of the student body 
in a particular school and a particular community have not been 
adequately taken into consideration. Guidance staffs have recog- 
nized verbally that guidance is an inclusive, continuous process that 
gocs on anywhere the pupil may be, but in practice have admin- 
istered to the pupil too often in a private office. They have not 
always recognized that guidance is an integral part of the whole 
school System and should be concerned with the study, understand- 
ing, and adjustment of every pupil and not limited solely to cases 
of maladjustment. Neither is there evidence always on the part of 
guidance counselors that responsibility for effective guidance of the 
individual should be shared by everyone involved in the individual's 
development, nor is there always awareness on the part of guidance 
staffs of all the guidance resources available for the student's help 
within the school system and in the community. 


Guidance Individual Approach vs. 
Curricular Group Approach 


From conferences with curriculum directors a fourth evidence 
which may be causing some separatism between guidance and cur- 
riculum has been the strong individual emphasis in guidance while 
the democratic group functioning approach is being increasingly 
emphasized in all the new curriculum developments as a way of 
teaching and learning. 

The guidance program will find it increasingly profitable to rec- 
ognize and select the group situation for a study of individuals and 
for a study of the group itself. The group situation offers an econ- 
omy of time in that many more students can be helped at one time. 
Because the adolescent is motivated by the opinions of his peers, 
group discussion is becoming a most effective means by which 
youth can solve their problems. It is therapy to an adolescent to 
realize that others of his age group are having the same kind of 
problems he has. The group sometimes may offer the only medium 
for identifying the personality problems of individuals. ` 

Also, groups are natural settings which an individual experiences 
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throughout his life. Teachers for the most part deal with pupils 
in a social group situation and not with individuals in vacuo from 
the social scene of which they are a part. Guidance counselors have 
not always perceived clearly that guidance is applicable to the in- 
dividual as a member of his groups as much as to the individual con- 
sidered alone. Therefore, guiding the pupil to achieve socialization 
and self-direction through cooperation with the group would seem 
as important as individual counseling. The individual and group 
approaches need to be more closely integrated by both guidance 
counsclors and curriculum directors. 


Guidance not Adequately Oriented to the Teacher 
and Classroom 


Fifthly, the guidance field too often has been lacking in a 
teacher- and classroom-orientation. When a pupil is withdrawn 
from his classroom environment and taken to a guidance office or a 
clinic for study, the guidance counselor or the clinician does not 
see the same pupil as does the teacher who sees him in a more nat- 
ural and usual situation. Too many guidance counselors are not 
establishing their programs in the classroom with the teacher for 
whom guidance data have the most meaning. Notwithstanding all 
the verbal statements in the vast array of guidance texts anent the 
role of the teacher in guidance, it is still questionable whether guid- 
ance counselors basically believe and basically have their program 
80 set up that it is teacher- and classroom-oriented. 

It is feared that guidance personnel have operated in the school 
too much on the approach of "getting the faculty acquainted with" 
rather than “working with." In much of the literature in the field 
teachers are challenged by guidance educators on whether they are 
acquainted with the vocational plans of their pupils, if they are 
reorganizing their subjects and their teaching in view of what they 
know about pupil interests, needs, and drives. Teachers are like- 
wise challenged on whether they are using the educational re- 
sources of the community as a part of their class content, and 
Whether they arc making use of the data which are available in the 
guidance counsclor's office. 

A challenge approach might well be a human relations approach 
with challenge being given and accepted by all concerned. Guid- 
ance educators have enumerated specific responsibilities of class- 
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room teachers for testing the soundness of their instructional prac- 
tices. Classroom teachers in turn might be asked to enumerate some 
responsibilities for the guidance counselors. 

From conferences with classroom teachers, it is possible that they 
might propose some of the following challenges to guidance coun- 
selors: whether guidance counselors have adequately interpreted 
the limitations and recent studies on intelligence tests to them; 
whether with their knowledge of children's reading abilities, they 
have helped teachers choose curricular material commensurate with 
pupils’ reading scores, or a curriculum sequence which would meet 
the individual abilities of pupils. They might challenge guidance 
counselors as to ways in which they could help teachers discover 
pupils who are unhappy and insecure, how to mect the needs of 
these pupils in the classroom, and also how to locate those who are 
in danger of leaving school before graduation. Counselors might also 
be challenged as to the help they give pupils in understanding the 
teachers with whom they have difficulties, and as to reasons for 
changing pupils to other teachers and classes instead of helping them 
work out better relationships with those teachers with whom they 
are having difficulties. 

One might Suggest many other areas in which teachers might 
rightfully challenge guidance counselors. As has been stated, too 
often guidance counselors are verbal as to what the teacher should 
know about guidance, and not what they, the guidance counselors, 
should know about curriculum. These challenges of functions 
should not proceed from guidance counselors or teachers, as 4 
matter of fact, but rather should assume the aspect of a mutual ex- 
change of responsibilities of one field with another, In this mutual 
exploration it is equally important for guidance counselors and 
teachers to know the perceptions of pupils: How do pupils pert 
ceive themselves and their roles if, for example, they are not work- 
Ing up to their ability, or do not have vocational plans? How do 
pupils conceive themselves in relation to such problems? 


. Let us now turn to the curriculum field to discover in what way’ 
it may be contributing to a lack of integration. 


Confusion among Curriculum Staffs 


Confusion amon 


g curriculum per: i ie to the 
problems of separa personnel may be adding 
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work has been the constant effort to define the curriculum. An- 
other factor has been the hard-pressed reforms in the movement to 
have the curriculum, above all things, a student-centered undertak- 
ing with meaningful learning experiences. Another great problem 
has been that of forming a program design. Although a general 
consistency seems to have been achieved among curriculum person- 
nel concerning a definition! many ramifications in form, titles, and 
approaches exist. However, through cooperative study, discussion, 
and workshops, a wide acceptance of basic objectives is noted, with 
real progress on the part of curriculum personnel toward changing 
the form of curricular programs to accomplish more effectively 
their commonly accepted objectives. These integrative means may 
need to be tried more often in the guidance field. 


Separatism Due to Curricular Emphases 


From conferences with teachers it is feared that in some schools 
the curriculum specialists, as guidance counselors, have built up 
unconsciously a separatism in the school. The core approach has 
been overemphasized to the exclusion of work with the academic 
course teacher, to whom the objectives of the core may not be ade- 
quately explained. This may be due to a lack of an understanding, 
human approach with teachers, or to preventing the flexibility that 
ought to exist in any experimental innovation. The principal may 
further stir the flame by constantly emphasizing the values of the 
core program. This has brought about the same attitude that has 
prevailed in the guidance field, viz., that core teachers have become 
known as specialists. There exists, then, a certain secrecy, a "know- 
how" associated with the core teachers that is not understood by 
their colleagues. Also, as revealed in some conferences with guid- 
ance counselors, curriculum staffs may be giving the impression that 
curriculum building is a sanctum for teachers and themselves, and 
thus exclude the guidance personnel from taking a part in it. The 
academic teacher who could work in many ways with core teach- 
ers through their fields of specialization takes a defensive approach 
and withdraws to build up prestige for her work, often trying to 
influence students to the same point of view. Thus schisms arise in 


! Nelson L. Bossing, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 48. 
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the faculty group and in the student body that limit progress in 
all areas. 

It is felt that the self-contained core unit approach might well 
draw upon academically specialized teachers for help in certain € 
ricular content. In general, all teachers who work particularly P" 
with boys and girls should assist in personal-social curricular an 
guidance content and in other areas, as well as the teacher-counselor 
and the specialized guidance counselors. Current curricular prac- 
tices indicate that students who have contacts with various teachers 
and adult-leaders are achieving learning and guidance experiences 
Which are conducive to their growth and development. The group 
dynamics movement, on the other hand, is making us realize that 
there is more professional potential in a small group working closely 
as a unit than there is when each person works individually. The 
self-contained core unit as well as all small group approaches have 
value in this respect. Schools using these small group approaches of 
teachers working together or of one teacher working closely with 
a group of pupils have discovered that the experience curriculum i5 
more likely to result under such conditions than if teachers work 
individually in their subject-matter areas, 


To finish the treatment of Separatism, we might conclude with 
the mutual handicaps of both fields. 


The Non-Integrative T. 


raining of Guidance and 
Curriculum Personnel 


quiring human relation ap 


proaches necessary for work with people. 


I 
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To respond to such a re-orientation, curriculum specialists must 
have some training in guidance. With teachers, they can help guid- 
ance personnel develop keener insight into learning processes and 
into curriculum content designed to meet the needs and problems 
of youth. Guidance staffs on their side can help teachers and cur- 
riculum specialists understand more fully the dynamics of adjust- 
ment and of the complex behavior of adolescent boys and girls. It 
would seem that guidance staffs, curriculum specialists, and teach- 
ers can work continually together, through practice in teamwork, 
sharing of learning in each of the fields, and in the integration of 
curriculum and guidance. 


Separatism of Both Fields in Non-Realization of 
the Contributions of Each 


Guidance and curriculum personnel have not realized either the 
role that each can play in building learning experiences for young 
people. Guidance counselors have not always realized that guidance 
is eventually successful to the degree that it has freed the pupil to 
learn by ironing out emotional difficulties, for example, and trying 
to study more adequately the situations that promote freedom from 
emotional tensions. Guidance counselors are not adequately con- 
cerned with learning principles, the nature of the learning process, 
and meaningful learning experiences. They do not always realize 
that fundamental guidance programs at the upper levels must grow 
Out of guidance or adjustment programs which reach children in 
their earlier years, and that guidance and learning experiences at all 
levels must be compatible with the levels of maturity of children. 
The child as an adolescent and as a citizen has been accepted, but 
the child “as a citizen, adolescent, and learner all in one” has not 
been adequately recognized. 

Teachers and curriculum specialists have not always realized that 
instruction, curriculum, and guidance are all closely integrated in 
purpose, method, and end result, and that therefore guidance is an 
integral aspect of classroom instruction and curriculum building. 

Guidance and curriculum personnel have not seen adequately how 
data from specialized guidance services, such as admissions informa- 
tion, results of tests, use of cumulative record data, information on 
youth problems, information and services from placement bureaus, 
the cultural background data of pupils, and content of educational, 
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health, social and vocational guidance, can be integrated meaning- 
fully for curriculum building. má 
The purpose of the use of the many techniques in the ws 2 
guidance determines whether or not they are an effective part i sos 
guidance and teaching program; use per se of tools does not Wu e 
that effective guidance and teaching will result. Rather shoulc 
curriculum and guidance staffs be flexible in the application of n 
niques, with the broad concept of education in view as a age 
process. Teachers and curriculum personnel should know the 
school’s procedures for recording and using data, and should | 
very real role in the recording process. Also, workers in relate 
fields should have the privilege of availing themselves of the re- 
sources that the organized guidance program can give, with the 
object of extending their own usefulness and of integrating their 
efforts with those of others with similar aims. . 
Guidance staffs, curriculum specialists, and teachers should sce in- 
creasingly ways in which guidance techniques, such as the sociomet- 
ric technique, sociodrama, group discussion, interviews, projective 
techniques, and others may afford content for curriculum and the 
learning process. . 
Guidance personnel have a common function with teachers in 
developing boys and girls. They can therefore aid in the guidance 
of learning which is directional, developmental 
ward a goal. Child development, guidance, lea 
all areas are so interrelated that advance in on 
made without Progress in the others. 
As we look back over these pages. 
needed is the integration of guidan dag" 
orientation toward a plan for making such integration effective. à 
is not that each field needs to throw away what each has been suc- 
cessfully carrying on and building up; it is rather that these serv- 
ices and approaches must be used more meaningfully to achieve 
an educational program effective for 


all youth. lt is rather that 
guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum directors need n 
work together in more integrative teamwork within a total schoo 
setting. 


, and motivated to- 
rning, curriculum— 
e is not likely to be 


; it is clear that what is badly 
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Why Should Guidance and Curriculum 
Be Integrated? 


Since learning is an integral part of guidance and of curriculum, 
it will not be treated separately, but reference to its implications 
will appear throughout the following chapters. 

Let us now consider further the rationale for an integration be- 
tween guidance and curriculum. Since we are adopting the current 
definition of curriculum as “all the experiences the learner has 
under the direction of the school,” it will necessarily comprise 
learning experiences in the classroom, the guidance offices, the ad- 
ministrative program, the extracurricular life, the home, and the 
community. In these learning experiences of youth it becomes ob- 


vious that guidance should be an integral part. 


Similarity of Goals 


In the first place, guidance and curriculum should be integrated 
because they have similar basic goals and philosophy, as already 
pointed out. It would seem, therefore, that guidance and cur- 
riculum personnel should be able to work together for a more 
integrative approach in their work. The focal functioning center 
in both fields is the pupil. Curriculum has moved from a subject- 
matter-centered approach to a student-centered approach. Both 
guidance and curriculum personnel should now realize that the 
teacher, who has the student most of the time in school, must be 
made more effectively the pivot for the student-centered approach. 
An important goal for both fields, therefore, becomes helping the 
teacher to help the pupil to learn, to adjust, and to be competent. 
In such a focal emphasis, guidance and curriculum personnel, along 
With teachers, become integral parts of the teaching and learning 
process and are active agents in the total educational process. In 
Such a focal emphasis, guidance and curriculum personnel are co- 
Partners, also, in helping to assess school offerings, improve the 
quality and adequacy of instruction, and provide valuable learning 
experiences that will meet the needs of youth and help them to solve 
their problems. There is no doubt that guidance counselors could 
Move a great deal further in this concept of aiding not only the 
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pupil but also of helping the teacher to help the pupil to learn, to 
adjust, and to be competent. 


Similarity of Function 


In the second place, a similarity in function exists between the 
two fields. Let us observe what some of these similarities arc. 

Needs of tbe Total Child. Since a very basic objective on the 
part of both the guidance and the curriculum field is that the child 
must be the center of emphasis, one of the main functions of both 
guidance and curriculum is to see that the needs of the “whole 
child"— physical, emotional, social, as well as mental—are met. 
Both have the same function of freeing the child to learn. Learning 
is an active process. Therefore information about emotional sta- 
bility in relation to tasks and about the pupil's interaction in the 
group should be gathered. . 

The on-going, active behavior of pupils in such action settings 
as the recreational scene, the extracurricular clubs, and the halls 
between classes is important to observe. The foundation of the 
guidance program is in the work of the ordinary classroom. The 
teacher’s greatest contribution will be made as a part of her 
regular classroom activities, not in a special period se 
guidance purposes, a practice which has obtained in too many 
schools. If guidance counselors and teachers are interested in freeing 
the pupil to learn, they will want to study and understand him in 
as many natural situations as possible. They will not be content 


with merely a knowledge of the pupil's background data and with 
his classroom performance. 


Identification of Pupil Needs an 
ences are to be 


t apart for 


and specializations of each, a more successful result will be accom” 
plished. The Coopera 
Missouri? showed ho 


w teachers cooperated to deal directly wie 
the problems and nee 


ds of individual students through the hand-in" 
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hand effectiveness of vocational guidance and curriculum develop- 
ment. This experiment was an extension of the high school program 
to include on-the-job occupational training. It was an integral part 
of the curriculum and guidance of the schools; it was not an ordi- 
nary type of part-time employment, but a definite learning situation 
for high school youth, enabling them to evaluate their needs and 
problems in an occupational situation, and enabling teachers to 
evaluate their instruction as a result of the experience. 

In this mutual exploration of the needs of pupils and in the ex- 
change of responsibilities of one field with another, guidance coun- 
selors, teachers, and curriculum directors could work also in co- 
operative identification of the problems of youth. For the most part, 
guidance staffs have chosen counseling as the way to identify prob- 
lems of youth, but they have set up separate counseling services 
supplementary to the instructional plan. A ratio of one counselor for 
every 250 pupils places guidance apart from present trends in cur- 
riculum and learning. They have also set up counseling as a function 
which is discharged by a few special counselors. This procedure 
does not recognize that counseling might be done by the people 
who are central in guiding the pupil in all his learning experiences, 
day by day, as he grows, changes, and reconstructs his ideas, pur- 
poses, and plans. This would point again to the teacher and to 
others who are at all times close to the pupil. However, it does not 
mean that a trained counselor may not also be one of these people, 
although it is altogether unlikely that he can always be the person 
most influential in the lives of 250 pupils. He can however be very 
helpful to teachers in aiding them with the counseling process. 

Too often guidance counselors have felt they must keep inviolate 
their knowledge of what problems pupils have. To them these 
problems should not be discussed, nor should they filter from their 
files and offices. It is felt guidance counselors have not realized their 
full potentiality in this respect. Since a vast amount of time has been 
spent in counseling students with their problems, should not a sum- 
mary of such problems be presented to the faculty for discussion 
and for purposes of curriculum change? These problems have been 
considered mainly by one person, while very often more resource 
people would have been helpful to the pupil in the solution of his 
problems. 

Outstanding common problems stated by guidance counselors in 
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schools visited by the writer have been: failure to achieve accord- 
ing to ability, school course failure in general, broken homes, social 
adjustment. Visiting teachers and attendance staffs have mentioned 
delinquency, truancy, and lack of orientation. Do not all of these 
problems and problem areas call for the cooperation, discussion, 
and aid of a total faculty group as well as parent-school groups? 
All these problems have implications for guidance, for curriculum, 
for work with home and community, and for general good group 
morale in the school. Guidance counselors and teachers too often 
have given consideration only to problems which have been brought 
by students to their offices, or to discipline problems that have 
existed in classrooms. As one guidance director said, *We have in 
general only two types of students who come to our offices volun- 
tarily—those who are going to college and want information, and 
those who do not really have problems, but like to cooperate." The 
guidance office does not seem to reach the great majority of stu- 
dents. For this reason, guidance counselors do not have the zotal 
picture of the problems that students face. Therefore, it would seem 


that guidance counselors and all other faculty members need to 
cooperate more closely in identi 


problems and needs of students. 

The new curricular trends provide a fav 
such cooperation, and for guidance counsel 
confines of the guidance office the problem 
young people, or the information accumulated through counseling 
experiences. In fact they will find it most helpful to analyze these 
counseling experiences for discovering the needs of students and 
then to join Cooperatively with faculty in building experiences 1n 
the curriculum that will meet these needs, 

Work with Same People. Guidance and curriculum staffs also 
have the similar function of working with the same people—pupils 
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ing their needs. Also, there would be occasions when it would prove 
useful for the guidance counselor and teacher to meet together in 
conference with the parents. 


Similarity in Content and Educational Resource 
Materials 


Another area that guidance and curriculum personnel have in 
common is the area of subject content and educational experiences. 
Practically the whole content of the guidance program has poten- 
tiality as curricular experiences for pupils. 

TThe Vocational and Occupational Guidance Units, and other 
units such as those on Home and Family, Health and Physical De- 
velopment, Getting Along with Others, should be curricular ex- 
periences, if curricular experiences are to be built on the needs of 
students, 

Also, the guidance department usually has a well-established 
corner in the library and in the guidance office or laboratory, which 
provides books that could be used advantageously for curricular 
purposes in the classroom. The writer recalls a visit to a freshman 
core group which was struggling with a unit on Occupations. In- 
adequate outlines were on the board. The core teacher remarked, 
“If only I had materials and books in this area!” The fact was that 
in the school library there were Science Research Occupational 
Monographs on the guidance shelf that were practically untouched. 
Besides the occupational monographs there were other occupational 
resource materials and at least fifty books on occupations of one 
type or another. Here was a teacher who was trying desperately to 
develop a meaningful unit with some thirty pupils who were in- 
tensely interested in it, but was unaware that ample guidance re- 
Source materials were right at hand in her own school library. 

Guidance counselors, who do so much individual private coun- 
seling, are not always aware that thirty pupils might be helped in 
the same amount of time it takes to help one pupil. Too often they 
do not check to find out if their library books are being used, and 
Whether teachers know that there are guidance books available in 
the library. Here is another place where functioning together would 
increase many-fold the learning experiences of pupils whose motiva- 
ton and need were plain to sec. 
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Similar Methodology and. Techniques of Working 
with Pupils 


Guidance and curriculum personnel also function similarly in the 
methodology of working with pupils. Guidance techniques (the 
case study, the interview, anecdotal records, sociometrics, socio- 
drama, and simple projective techniques such as autobiography; 
picture projection, the “Three Wishes" tests and Mooney Prob- 
lem List?) are practiced in many classrooms at the present time. 
Teachers are administering tests, scoring them, and using them 
diagnostically, Teachers have always carried on interviews, and 
some anecdotal record writing by teachers is practiced almost uni- 
versally. It has been observed, however, that sometimes teachers 
were using the techniques without realizing their full potentialities- 
They were vague about when, where, or how to best utilize them, 
or how to analyze or diagnose the results of the test. There is nO 
doubt that their insight was keener because of the use of thes¢ 
techniques, but the guidance staff could have given them a thorough 
understanding of how to administer, use, and interpret their methods 
more effectively, 

There is a need for increased exploration on the part of teachers; 
curriculum specialists, and guidance staffs to discover new means 
of working with the problems of a particular group. They would 
discover that perhaps techniques per se are quite inadequate, an 
that sounder ways of working with youth should be evolved. 


Guidance counselors, curriculum staffs, and teachers all use the 
field approach in one w: 


3 For inf i " x t 
mor ormation about this guidance method, see Chapter 3, p. 100, fo? 
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tended. Field and work experiences of varying types could be a 
potentiality for all pupils, regardless of the courses in which they 
are enrolled. 


Similarity in Therapeutic, Preventive, Developmental 
Approaches 


Guidance and curriculum personnel and teachers function simi- 
larly in the use of remedial, therapeutic, diagnostic, developmental, 
and preventive approaches. The remedial and diagnostic approaches 
have been used in both guidance and curriculum fields. The de- 
velopmental and therapeutic aspects have not been realized to the 
fullest extent. Both fields have neglected the full potential of the 
preventive approach; however, the newer trends in curriculum are 
taking more cognizance of it. The diagnostic, via tests, has often 
been used by the guidance staff; however, thorough item-by-item 
diagnoses have been made much less frequently. Usually a score has 
been passed on or recorded, but specific diagnoses of deficiencies 
have not accompanied the scores, so that teachers and guidance 
counselors are still in the dark as to what the pupil really had wrong 
in the test. Many achievement tests belong in the same category— 
teachers are interested in whether the pupil has reached the norm 
for his age and for his grade, but are not so much interested in 
where the pupil failed in the test or what was bis norm. 

The new trends in learning and curriculum are increasingly giv- 
ing greater and greater emphasis to the preventive and develop- 
mental aspects of education. Teachers and guidance counselors, who 
have set up remedial situations after pupil failures, are realizing that 
the preventive approach of not having the pupil fail in the first 
place would have been a more beneficial experience from the angle 
of productive learning and personality development. Also, atten- 
tion to the factors of maturation, past experiences, and interest might 
not have placed the pupil in this failing experience in the first place. 

Guidance counselors have emphasized that the guidance of each 
Pupil must be purposeful, unified, and coordinated. It would seem 
that now is the great opportunity to accomplish this kind of guid- 
ance by reinforcement through the curriculum experiences that are 
being organized to meet the needs of youth. Close cooperation and 
Integration between guidance and instruction will further assure 
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that each student's guidance and learning will be purposeful, unified, 
and coordinated. Through the close integration of guidance data 
and curricular experiences, teachers and guidance counselors will be 
able to deal not only with problems of students after they arise, but 


will also prevent tbem from arising. 
Similarity of Problems 


A similarity of problems exists in both the guidance and cur- 
riculum areas. The two fundamental principles of unity and Gab? 
tinuity, which involve the problems of coordination, articulation, 
and communication, have been of prime importance in both fields. 
To insure the operation of these principles, guidance programs have 
been concerned with smooth transitions from one school to another, 
and with articulation from grade to grade. They have been inter- 
ested in opening avenues of communication between pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents. They have been concerned, too, in coordinating 
their various services, For better adjustment of pupils they have 
worked on orientation of various kinds, such as orientation of new 
pupils to a school and orientation of students to the world of work. 

Curriculum personnel have been interested in these same basic 
problems in relation to their curriculum work. 


terested in articulation of units of work 
of curriculum, 


They have been 10- 
; in developmental sequence 
and in communication between teachers of one 
grade, or group of grades, and another. They have likewise de- 
veloped orientation of various types through units of work. 

With few exceptions, however, has the full potential of continuous 
coordination and articulation throughout the school system been 
achieved cooperatively by guidance staffs, teachers, and curriculum 
coordinators. By combining their forces and strengths in orient?" 
tion programs, in transitions from one level of school to anothe? 
or from one type of school to another, they might achicve mor? 
fully the degree of unity which is necessary for the total growt? 
and development of pupils, 

By combining their Special strengths in observation, study, and 
discussion of the characteristics of children and youth for various 
maturational levels, more satisfactory learning experiences might 
set up to meet maturational needs. Educational guidance could b^ 
more effective in the lives of Pupils if guidance counselors coope!™” 
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tively consulted with teachers; social-moral problems might also 
be more readily solved if teachers worked on them cooperatively 
with guidance counselors. It would also seem that strong curricular 
programs and practices might be built by teachers and guidance 
counselors in which these problems are an integral part of the 
learning situation. 

Within the guidance program itself, a coordination of all the 
services of the program, the problems involved in each service, and 
what could be drawn together for significance to the total school 
could be more fully realized. The college adviser need not have an 
office apart from the regular guidance office and function solely in 
that one part of the program. Administrative and guidance per- 
sonnel can include the attendance people (still called officers in 
many schools) in their staff conferences. As a result, the attendance 
staffs would be more fully acquainted with the philosophy of the 
school, and their work more integrated with the guidance pro- 
gram. Guidance and discipline have unfortunately been entirely 
separated in some situations, and pupils who have dropped out, 
been suspended, or been expelled have not even had an interview 
with the guidance counselor before any of these steps were taken. 
Administrativo and guidance staffs and teachers should be more 
aware of the need for communication with the attendance person 
or visiting teacher in order to gain knowledge of the homes and 
community from which their pupils come, or to give assistance to 
the attendance staff members in their work. 

Curricular and guidance staffs have the dual responsibility of 
bringing the whole area of part-time work into focus with cur- 
ricular experiences and the guidance program. Part-time work ex- 
perience should be used to add to a staff's knowledge of students 
in work situations and to its understanding of community attitudes. 
These experiences would add valuable characteristics to the per- 
sonality files of students, and should be coordinated with the place- 
ment program of the school. The observations and reports in regard 
to adjustments being made by young people after they leave school 
should be coordinated cooperatively by guidance and curriculum 
personnel as necessary data for curriculum development and for 
evaluation of a school program. The placement office, work-experi- 
ence programs of all departments, and follow-up procedures should 
be coordinated for improvement of total school guidance, cur- 
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would be helpful to youth. An adequate avenue ss ag i ie m 
and exchange must be developed whereby counseling informati 
and data can be used in setting up curricular experiences. m 

Both fields have a similar psychology relative to learning prob- 
lems. Both are interested in freeing the pupil to learn, in — 
standing emotional behavior of pupils, in having a knowledge ei 
how youth grow in insight and in how they learn. The guidance 
field has spent a number of years on research on such problemai 
for example, the discovery of fruitful approaches to counseling 
that will increase the pupil' insight into sclf-direction. A ipe 
amount of time has been spent by curriculum staffs in studies o 
how pupils learn. 

Both fields have studied cultural and sociological problems. The 
guidance groups have developed the case study, which requires 
hours of work, for discovering background data of pupils. Core 
riculum staffs have spent considerable time and thought on how 
the curriculum can meet the varied cultural backgrounds of youth. 


Both fields have Spent time in finding out how 


to use group work 
effectively. 


Finally, both fields have had the problem of gaining the ger 
tion of the home, the school, and the community. Both have ha 
to interpret their programs in their institutional settings, and have 
had also to establish lines of communication to the community 
through which their programs could be interpreted. " 

Similarities in goals, functioning, curriculum content, and resource 
materials, in methods and techniques of working, in the kinds ? 
problems to be faced, and in the great central purpose of the e 
growth and development of pupils—all these similarities wou 5 
strongly indicate that guidance and curriculum should be mor 
closely integrated and that guidance counselors, curriculum sp 
ists, and teachers must constantly reinforce one another in the! 
total work together for the same end. 

Let us now turn to the w 
tion can take place. The fi 
point of view, the skills, a 


ays and practices by which this integ 
rst part of Chapter 3 is devoted oa a 
nd means by which every teacher } jal 
school, whether a foreign language, science, mathematics, oe 
studies or English teacher in a subject-course curriculum, oe 
teacher in core, life adjustment, general education, or commun” 
school can help build a guidance-based curriculum. 


a 


Jv 


A Guidance-Based Curriculum 


3: Building a Guidance-Based 
Curriculum 


WHAT IS MEANT BY A GUIDANCE-BASED CURRICULUM? WHAT ARE THE 
requirements for it? How can a guidance-based curriculum be built? 
In what specific ways can guidance people and teachers help each 
other in the process of curriculum building? 

These are questions that should be thoroughly explored by teach- 
ers and guidance counselors. Let us first explore ways of building 
a guidance-based curriculum. In this exploration will be found an- 
swers to the other questions and by the end of the chapter the 
reader should have an understanding of what is meant by a guidance- 


based curriculum. 


Ways of Building a Guidance-Based Curriculum 


Teamwork 


A. first essential for building a guidance-based curriculum is team- 
Work between guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and 
teachers. They must realize first and foremost that their purpose and 
function are the same, that they are operating under the same educa- 
tional philosophy and administrative policy for the total adjustment 
and development of the student. It is assumed that they, along with 
all other personnel, have had a share in forming the educational ob- 
Jectives of their school and therefore will find their cooperative role 
in accomplishing them, whether the plan for improvement in their 
particular school is a system-wide plan, the inservice growth pro- 
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gram, origin of new practices in the classroom, or a special-interest 
ment. ] 

No and group work of this kind cancels out existing Fais 
suggests new ideas and new choices. The values of our €: "i 
are thereby strengthened. Teachers, curriculum specialists, and g ^ 
ance counselors are allies, not competitors. Guidance Poe an [Un 
to know thoroughly and respect the teachers’ minds, values, n be 
liefs before they can work effectively with them. The —— a * 
curriculum specialists need to accept the values that guid a 
counselors hold and try to use them in their classrooms. Mutua 


We ; fy 3 -e varied 
respect and appreciation among them will result in more va 
learning experiences for the pupils. 


The Teacher as the Hub 


—the Guidance 
Counselors the Spokes 


As has been previously stated, the teacher is the center for be pon 
cessful guidance program. It is the teacher who is in contact with 
pupils the greatest part of the day. 
affairs, in the homeroom, and in a 
the school. It is the teacher who 
experience for every pupil. Howe 
vital importance in hel 
as well as 


r : 00: 
; Who serves as adviser in sch á 
ll the extracurricular RERUMS, 
can make guidance an integra 


t 
: icis abou 
` emerge, guidance Specialists must know 2 

curriculum, and how i i 
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The Teachers Understanding and Practice of 
Guidance 


The Guidance Point of View. If the teacher is to have a role in 
the guidance program, her first essential is a guidance point of view. 
What is the meaning of this term? 

The guidance point of view is, first of all, a philosophy, a set of 
human values, a faith in one’s daily life relative to oneself, one’s 
work, and to the people with whom one comes in contact. 

It is a human sensitivity which respects the welfare of the individ- 
ual, leads to constructive exploration of the actions of people, and 
helps them to see their role and grow in vision, knowledge, and skill. 
It is a social sensitivity which perceives people in all their interper- 
sonal relations and gives insight into how relationships can be im- 
proved, what separates people in human relations, and above all, what 
brings people together harmoniously. It includes a sensitivity to the 
feelings of people, an ability to perceive a person’s problems as he 
himself perceives them, to understand one’s own feelings in relation 
to the values of others. 

The guidance point of view operates inherently on the concept 
that we grow in helping others to grow, that growth is affected far 
more by what we do than by what is done to us, that total growth, 
development, and adjustment of each individual is of prime impor- 
tance. It recognizes three basic principles of growth: (1) a respect 
and acceptance of the individual as he is, his innate capacities, inter- 
ests, abilities, and faults; (2) a focus directed toward what the in- 
dividual may become; (3) a belief that the individual has resources 
within himself so that he can achieve self-direction in his life. 

The guidance point of view believes in the release of the creative 
energy of each person, and that the effectiveness of guidance leader- 
ship and expertness depends largely upon the recognition of expert- 
ness in others and in the ability to use that expertness. It helps the 
individual day by day to find better ways of meeting situations; it 
realizes that the assignment of responsible tasks in which he is in- 
terested and capable will build growth and maturity. 

The guidance point of view emphasizes the positive, develop- 
mental, preventive, and therapeutic approaches for releasing the best 
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energies of people. It exists in a teacher when she can sce her iet 
something that gives zest and inspiration to her life, when she ca 

see that a kindly, deep interest in people inspires confidence in her- 
self and in others with whom she may come in contact. This point 


of view operates when a teacher herself is happy and sees significant 
and creative opportunities in her work, 

The guidance point of view fosters the belief th 
process by which 
which the individ 


at guidance is a 
changes are made in an individual, or better, by 
ual makes changes in himself, and that an indivi 


€ teaching is the foundation of the de- 
gram in the teacher's work. Finally, the 

asic in all efforts to educate, and shoul 
d educational endeavor- 
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differ in their role in a group, in their cultural values, in the way 
they respond to classroom situations and curriculum experiences. 
"They must know how pupils react as a result of the patterns of living 
in the home and in their regional environments, the kinds of people 
and leaders they respond to, the way they differ in their concept of 
self and in their concepts due to church and family beliefs. 

EACH GROUP A CHALLENGE IN UNDERSTANDING—Each new group 
presents a challenge to the teacher. She is not merely looking at 
thirty pupils, but at thirty sets of parents, at thirty products of the 
culture that has surrounded and moulded them. They are not thirty 
pupils, but thirty unique, different individuals, each unique and 
different from every other. They are thirty small sub-cultures, for 
cach one's family is a sub-culture in that it has patterns of living and 
a range of experiences that are different from those of every other 
family. The wide range of patterns of family living is an almost un- 
explored area in teaching children. 

Not only are these thirty individual pupils; they represent a poten- 
tial group entity. What kind of group are these thirty pupils going 
to form in their varied interpersonal relations and intra-group func- 
tioning? What are the dynamics that make a teacher think of one 
group in a warm, affectionate way, and of another in a critical, hope- 
less way? Is it the fault of the group, or has the teacher been a factor 
in its prevailing pattern of behavior? How do pupils perceive the 
teacher in her relations to them? 


Curriculum a Vital Force in Lives of Pupils 


All these factors and forces a teacher should understand before she 
can make her area of curricular specialization a vital force in the lives 
of her pupils. A high school teacher in Westbury, New York, related 
how she made English a vital force in the lives of twenty-six indus- 
trial arts pupils (boys) whose behavior in her English IV class re- 
flected their unverbalized reaction, “Why do we have to take Eng- 
lish?” 1 The situation troubled and yet challenged her. How could 
she convince the boys that what went on in their English classes had 
a vital connection with their lives? 

Weeks went by, during which time she learned to know the boys, 


1 Madeleine Sparks, “English a Viral Force," The English Journal, XLII, 
No. 4 (April 1953), p. 213. Reproduced with permission. 
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to hear of their hobbies, their interests in sports, their Saturday jobs. 
It was their interest in the work world that suggested an idea to her. 
One day she asked if they had ever considered whether the men they 
knew in jobs had any use for aspects of English such as those met in 
the classroom. Skeptical looks greeted this suggestion. What possible 
use could garagemen, bricklayers, and barbers have for classroom 
English? “Would you be willing to ask such workers what aspects of 
English they actually use?” she queried. The boys agreed that they 
would ask the men they knew. 

First the teacher had each boy suggest a trade, occupation, or pro- 
fession he would select as his field of investigation (he would need 
to know someone in the occupation whom he could interview). To 
eliminate duplication, suggested occupations were listed on the 
board, with the name of a volunteer for cach. An impressive varicty 
of occupations appeared on the board, including a "bookie" (one 
boy insisted he knew onc). Questions were suggested by the class te 
be used in the interviews, such as: How important in your job 1s aE 
for you to be able to read printed instructions? To follow oral ones 
To convince or persuade others? To write letters? To fill out forms 

When the time came for a report on the results of the interviews 
a new sense of responsibility and poise was noted on the part of the 
pupils. Boys who before had been reluctant to talk to the group 
forgot themselves in their enthusiasm to report their findings; a n€* 
fluency came into their specch. What did they discover about Eng 
lish as a vital force in life? Gas-station men, barbers, truckdrivers 
policemen, and many others reported that they needed proper Eng- 
lish to enable them to speak convincingly to many types of people: 
Factory-workers, office-workers, building contractors, told the™ 
how necessary it was to be able to fill out forms correctly. Men who 
owned small businesses reported how they used English to write 
letters, order goods, register complaints, solicit business. The reports 
continued to pile up evidence that English is a very practical subject 
After hearing the reports, the boys took a new interest in English. 
Together the class built units in speech, vocabulary, and letter- writ 
ing based on their findings. The work was attacked with new vigor 
English had become vital to these boys! It was related to new £9? : 
which were meaningful in their lives. But the vital force in this cas? 
came when the teacher learned to know the boys, to hear about their 
hobbies, interests, Saturday jobs—in short, about their lives. Also ™ 
operation in this instance was the creative enterprise of the reachet 
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to try something zew on the basis of her observation that the pupils 
were interested in the work world, and thus to rescue a situation that 
was neither constructive nor promising in terms of pupil growth. 

For curriculum to be a vital force in the lives of pupils, teachers 
and guidance counselors need to provide a rich variety of activities 
of all kinds for pupils to explore and develop their personal, voca- 
tional, and cultural interests. They need to work out ways to teach 
the arts and sciences in such a way that they serve to enrich and im- 
prove the quality of human life. Any practice, observation, or skills 
in teaching which tell a teacher more about her pupils and their ex- 
periences are also valuable in giving her insight as to how to make 
the curriculum a more vital learning experience to the pupils. 

Through a wide variety of activities and experiences, teachers and 
guidance counselors can discover aptitudes, needs, capacities, and 
interests of individual pupils and of groups of pupils. The vocational 
usefulness of every subject field should be known by students. A 
foreign language teacher should be well-informed on the vocational 
usefulness of foreign language skills. The mathematics teacher should 
be able to discuss with young people the kinds of positions where 
facility in mathematics is required. The follow-up of graduates on 
the job will aid the school in keeping instruction realistic and make 
it possible to meet the changing demands of the job market. 


Learning, Teaching, and Guidance ? 


In a guidance-based curriculum, the nature of the learner, the 
learning process, the learning situation, the roles of the teacher and 
of the guidance counselor are vital factors. The teacher and coun- 
selor must have knowledge of how children and young people learn. 


Knowledge of How Children Learn. 

READINESS, MOTIVATION, succrss—Readiness for learning involves 
many factors. It may be that the task selected is beyond the learner's 
ability or maturational level. The neuromuscular skills may not be 
well enough developed for the task. Readiness will be in part a func- 
tion of the relevance of material. To have an appeal to him, the work 
must be congruent with the pupil's past experiences, his cultural 
framework of understanding, and his felt needs and future plans. The 
pupil may have been experiencing some deep emotion because of a 


a 


2 For a treatment of learning, see Part I, Chapter 1, pp- 24-28. 
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pivipUAL—Learning always 
produces some change in the individual that makes him different 

experience. Youth are rep 
ing constantly as they go about their activities, but because schoo ü 
t stress upon the acquisition 
e emphasized that changes 17 
ssion skills, and methods © 


3 Paul E. Eiserer and Stephen M. Corey, “How Youth Learn to Meet Their 
Needs,” in Adapting t 


the Secondary School Program to the Needs of ae 
N. B. Henry, ed. Fifty-second Yearbook, Part I, National Society for 
ity of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 61. 
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substitute for the insight and intuition that come through observa- 
tion of the behavior of the individual in many different situations and 
over a considerable period of time. Teachers and guidance coun- 
selors should see that enough opportunities are provided for pupils 
to reveal themselves in such situations. They should try to explore 
the perceptions learners have of their experiences and how the per- 
ceptions of students change and can be changed. 

"This may involve for guidance counselors and teachers, first of all, 
changes in themselves. They may have to look at their frames of 
reference, to see whether they have accepted each pupil, have tried 
to understand his ideas, whether they are conscious of factors in their 
own lives that have conditioned them to hold certain behavioral 
attitudes, When a teacher changes her view of a pupil, she acts differ- 
ently. A change in a teacher's perceptions sometimes will cause a 
change in a pupil's behavior. 

Secondly, guidance counselors and teachers have the responsibility 
of helping pupils enlarge the scope of their perceptions, differentiate 
in their perceptions, and generalize more objectively from the con- 
Sequences of their actions. For accomplishing these goals, verbal 
memorized exercises are likely to give little promise. As previously 
pointed out, perceptions come through the experiences which the 
pupils are living. Guidance counselors and teachers will emphasize 
With themselves the importance of relying upon the pupil's frame 
of reference. What are the goals pupils are seeking to accomplish? 
How do things look to the boys and girls in their daily school experi- 
ences? 

To recapitulate: Understanding the perceptions of pupils requires 
What the guidance field has increasingly realized as a necessary train- 
ing, viz., observational skill. Teachers must also develop this skill. It 
requires keen attention to what pupils say and do, how they react 
and feel, and finally (for the purpose of reflection) an ability to re- 
produce orally or in written form verbatim conversations and com- 
ments, The nature of the learner, his readiness, motives, perceptions, 
and the way his emotions affect learning are important in the learn- 
Ing process. 

Tbe Learning Situation and tbe Teacber. 'The learning situation 
and the teacher are equally important—the way the situation be- 
Comes motivational to students for achieving their goals is most sig- 
nificant. The sociology of the classroom, group climate, and social 
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atmosphere are factors determining the effectiveness of learning. 
Student cliques may detract from or enhance the efforts of pupils. 
The ways of providing activities, cooperative planning with pupils, 
and motivation are all conducive to a good learning situation. In 
present-day core curriculum and life adjustment education, we have 
noticed that the emphasis is on personal approaches to education. 
Whatever the content being considered, emphasis is placed on the 
development of each pupil in terms of his own needs, abilities, and 
aspirations. The personal, social, and academic skills that will con- 
tribute to further education and successful living with others are 
stressed. These skills are also based on fundamental principles of how 
a pupil learns, 

NEW METHODS OF TEACHING AND USE OF CONTEN’ 
the field of curriculum, the nature of th 
tance. The teacher is first of all teaching pupils. She should look at 
her subject or unit of work with a fresh approach, and must use wise 


selection of that part of it that can make a definite application to the 
personal growth of the pupil. 


One of the chief aims of 
come increasingly more sel 
the classroom learning situ 


t—No matter what 
e pupils is of prime impor- 


guidance has been to help the pupil be- 
f-directive. Self-direction of the pupil in 
ation can be achieved through the kinds 
of responsibilities the teacher develops in the pupils. Do the pupils 
have a share in planning their learning experiences? Do they have a 
chance to evaluate their work? Are they encouraged to share ideas 

so that they have the disci 


discussing their work, carrying 
lon of problems of moral and 


ness of the student is of partic- 
ork are achieved in a 
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Teachers necd to be inspired and intrigued by experimentation, in 
rethinking values; they must enjoy working with pupils, and be de- 
voted to achieving the basic purposes of education. A most important 
principle for teachers to remember is that they guide while they 
teach—it is not an “extra.” Pupils remember the teacher's sympathy, 
her helpfulness and understanding long after they have forgotten the 
subject matter of her course. 

In this process teachers necessarily become learners and pupils be- 
come teachers as well as learners. The guidance staff have been study- 
ing students and have acquired unique skills in understanding be- 
havior. Certainly the two great objectives of education today, viz., 
the development of democratic values and a concern for all aspects 
of personality, suggest a unity in curricular, extracurricular, co-cur- 
ricular student activitics of all types, and in guidance and counseling. 

This is a lively, fresh adventure in a new and relatively uncharted 
unity, Schools will achieve success in it where they understand their 
Purpose in the promotion of a living democracy, know how to go 
about achieving this purpose, and gear all parts of the school to- 


gether in an integrated way for a common goal. 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE IN 


THE CLAssRooM— I he democratic atmosphere—Another way to en- 
hance a guidance-based curriculum is to build a good social climate 
In the classroom. Attention must be paid to social conditions which 
bring about learning most effectively. Through the studies of Lewin 
and Lippitt * it has been shown that the democratic atmosphere is 
the most conducive to cooperation, to a "we feeling," to lack of 
frustration, pride in work, and keeping at the task involved. The 
autocratic and laissez-faire atmosphere, on the other hand, limits free- 
dom of action, produces aggression, and results in less constructive 
and Cooperative behavior. An atmosphere of cooperative planning 
*cems most conducive to effective work by pupils. 

Among the pupils there is a social structure that effects learning; 
there are interpersonal relationships of acceptability and unaccept- 
ability that affect their school-work. The teacher has to consider a 
Pupil's group status in working with him in learning situations. The 


. * Kurt Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior 
in Experimentally Crea:ed Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 


10:27 1-99, May, 1939, 
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improvement of this group status is in itself a teaching and a guidance 
goal.5 

Mental health of pupils—It has been assumed that teachers are re- 
sponsible for the intellectual development of pupils, and guidance 
counselors, for their social and emotional development. But a teacher 
should also study each pupil's emotional life as closely as his abilities, 
if the learning experience is to go forward effectively. 

The guidance counselor can assist the teacher in finding out and 
knowing what might be blocks in a pupil’s progress—whether emo- 
tional frustration from a home situation, or experience with a former 
teacher, or because the pupil has no friends. Social adjustment of 
various kinds, which come through club activities or on the recrea- 
tional field, can be worked on. A guidance counselor can help the 
teacher see the occasion for sociodrama 9 in the acting out of a home 
or school problem, or of sociometrics 7 in the study of a group's in- 
terpersonal relationships. Through help in various problems outside 
the school community, she can learn what factors or attitudes are 
blocking the pupils progress and what factors will free the pupil to 
learn. A teacher seeks to create a good emotional atmosphere in the 
classroom in order to improve the quality of learning. The factors 
that contribute to good emotional content can be learned. Some of 
them are as follows: Standards should be within reach of pupils; boys 
and girls should feel accepted by the group and by the teacher; the 
teacher should also be a friend. 

The conditions for a good emotional atmosphere are those re- 
quired in general for good mental health. Mental health is not id 
single, Separate area on which we must always focus attention. It 15 
rather the reflection of the total, all-round well-being of the individ- 
ual. It occurs when teachers put into operation the principles and 
concepts that are known about human behavior and development. It 
is attention to the “feeling” and “doing” aspects of behavior as well 

5 For further treatment of group status as a teaching and guidance goal, see 
Part III, Chapter 6, p. 244. 


$ For demonstration of this method, see Hilda Taba and Staff of the Inter- 
group Education in Co-operating Schools, Curriculum in Intergroup Relations; 
Case Studies in Instruction for Secondary Schools, Chapter V, pp. 102-25, 
"Training in Group Relations Skills" (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1949). 

"For demonstration of this method, see Helen Hall Jennings and Staff of 
the Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools, Sociometry in Group Rela- 


tions: A Work Guide for Teachers (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948). 
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as to the “thinking” aspects. The mental health of the teacher will 
create and stimulate this kind of wholesome development on the part 
of pupils. When teachers have the guidance point of view, as pre- 
viously described in this chapter, they are exercising a good mental 
health outlook. In the main, mentally healthy teachers are charac- 
terized by a vital, positive emotional approach to living, which in 
turn helps youth to become self-expressive, positive, and desirous of 
practicing good human relations in the groups in which they find 
themselves. In such a positive emotional environment, optimum 
learning can best take place. 

The emotional relationships between teacher and pupil may be a 
factor of major importance in a pupil’s success or failure in the class- 
room and school. The teacher should be sensitive to the interaction 
of her personality with that of the individual pupil. For this reason 
the teacher should know each pupil's developmental history, his rela- 
tionship with his parents, and patterns of acceptance with his own 
age group. A teacher must know that behavior is caused, and that the 
Causes are multiple. Therefore, a teacher should have the kind of 
Sensitivity that leads her to explore the meaning of an action for a 
Particular pupil. She must know that aggression, withdrawal, fantasy, 
daydreaming are symptoms of problems that need to be explored. 


Guidance-Centered Curriculum Units 


Guidance-centered curriculum units are more likely to exist if 
Guidance counselors have an actual role in forming them. Naturally, 
educators, teachers, and curriculum specialists are wondering in what 


Ways guidance staffs can be helpful to them in working on units 
which they would like to have guidance-oriented. : 

Curriculum experiences today offer a wonderful opportunity for 
guidance counselors and teachers to work together. The problems of 
Students have been one of the major concerns of guidance coun- 
Selors. Therefore, since curriculum consists of the experiences and 
Problems of students, there are many areas of curriculum that guid- 
ance counselors can especially build, with the pupils having a part in 
the planning. Some of these areas are: 


t (1) Immediate-Personal-Social Problems, such as boy-girl rela- 
tionships, personal conduct, selection of mate, family living, health 
Problems. 
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(2) Personal and Moral Development, such as conflicts in values, 
the clash between older and younger generations in moral and social 
standards. 

(3) Wider Community Problems, such as social responsibility, 
group cooperation, citizenship. 


The group guidance program for many years has consisted of 
these areas, and units on them are already in existence in guidance 
departments, many of which are being given without credit. 

In many schools core units in which social studies groups are in- 
terested have already been prepared by guidance counselors. Also, 
academic subject matter can be rearranged or enriched by the co- 
operation of teacher and counselor to meet the needs, interests, and 
maturational level of pupils. The guidance counselor could afford 
valuable aid to the teacher of vocational units by supplying content 
as well as bibliographical and resource materials. 

In working together, teaching and guidance personnel will surely 
produce a better design for a rich learning environment and experi- 
ences. The guidance counselor's cooperation can assist a teacher in 
knowing individual pupils and in showing her how to secure and 
record pertinent information about them. In this way a more effec- 
tive design or organization for working together will be discovered. 

Curriculum units are now being organized in terms of develop- 
mental tasks 8 which youth strive to accomplish during the twelve- 
year school span. Guidance counselors could be especially helpful 
in the organization of these units, since the achievement of develop- 
mental tasks is the central core of all guidance work. 

Guidance Counselors—Members of Curriculum Committees. To 
be effective in their work in the area of curriculum, guidance coun- 
selors should be members of curriculum committees, taking an active 
part in the organization of courses to meet pupil needs. This applies 
to all areas of curriculum. Mathematics teachers, for example, are 
able to prepare a syllabus for their courses, but they may not know 
the types of jobs in which their graduates and dropouts find employ- 
ment, and for which they may need a special mathematics knowl- 
edge. The guidance counselor can help in the latter situation. 

Resource Materials. The next area in which guidance counselors 


SSee Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Task. d E r d ed. 
(New York: Longmans, Green Co., 1952). Ses ine, Education, 2n 
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can be especially helpful to teachers is that of resource materials. A 
Maryland educator ? working in the core program stresses strongly 
resource materials for instruction, excursions into community, and 
the like. In some schools, the guidance directors are the best qualified 
personnel in community resources and in places to visit, because they 
already have a close relationship to the community. With the experi- 
ence guidance counselors have had in school-community human re- 
lationships, in school and community work situations, in child and 
home relationships, they are especially qualified in the curriculum 
areas of wider community problems and resources, units of work, 
and bibliographical references. Not only do they have units and ma- 
terials in these areas, but from their vast amount of counseling they 
have keen insight into the personal, civic, social, cultural, and other 
types of problems of youth, insight which would be as valuable for 
curricular revision as for any other educational situation. 

Materials—Planning, C. hoosing, and Evaluating. Guidance staffs 
can work with teachers in establishing a classroom library for certain 
units, or working with the librarian to establish special shelves, ex- 
hibits, and the like. They can work with the librarian and teachers in 
building a citizenship responsibility on the part of the pupils for the 
care of resource materials. For the planning, choosing, and evaluating 
of materials, it is important that all the resource personnel who have 
Some knowledge of the materials be present, as, for example, the 
visual aids specialist and the librarian. It is also essential that sufficient 
time be allowed for planning, choosing, evaluating and making new 
Materials available to teachers. While high schools have for years 
Provided a free period for teachers, they have not seen the necessity 
for Providing planning periods in which groups of teachers could 
Work together. Tired teachers are not too eager to study instruc- 
tional materials in a creative manner after a long day of continuously 
Working with people. 
. COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE LIBRARIAN AND LIBRARY— The librar- 
lan is a resource person in building guidance-centered curriculum 
units, in supplying facilities for use, and in assembling resource ma- 
terials, Guidance counselors, curriculum specialists and teachers very 
Often do not see the library as one of the great pivots for reinforce- 
Sa 


E Dorothy Mudd Rowe, A Core Program Grows (Bel Air, Maryland: Board 
of Education of Harford County, 1949). 
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ment of learning experiences and for the personal growth of pupils. 
The school library is important for every program. It is the center 
for guidance and curriculum materials useful to pupils, teachers, and 
counselors; it is a work laboratory; it is a liaison agent for the co- 
ordination of many program-centered interests. The mere presence 
of library materials, however, is not a measure of their value. Besides 
being familiar with the content of courses and the needs of the in- 
dividual pupil, the librarian should be able to assist pupils select and 
interpret materials related to occupational or educational choices, 
personality problems, and social problems. 

The librarian is, actually, a public relations specialist. She teaches 
library practice, knows and works with pupils and faculty, and has 
a feeling for the school and community climate. She can record read- 
ing habits and make observations of their personal problems. She can 
prepare bibliographies on varied fields and topics for use by curric- 
ulum specialists, counselors, teachers, and pupils. She can arrange 
bulletin-boards and exhibits on general and specific areas, including 
colleges, industries, jobs, and many types of reading materials. She 
should attend guidance-curriculum meetings and invite guidance and 
curriculum personnel to library meetings. Her laboratory is a center 
for growth and leadership, offering guidance opportunities through 
the library club, planning and management of the library, prepara- 
tion of exhibits, to name but a few. She encourages the research 
spirit of the pupils by helpful suggestions on a variety of problems 
and interests. A good librarian is very close to the heart of a guid- 
ance-centered curriculum, and a good school library, under her 
direction, can be a motivating center for pupils and staff in nearly 
every area of school life. 

VARIETY OF MATERIALS—Provision for essential materials can be 


made if all resource people, as well as teachers and pupils, work to- 
gether for the following goals: 


(a) A variety of materials—films, books, field trips. 

(b) A variety of materials suited to varying levels of ability. (The 
guidance counselor should know the reading level of books in the 
guidance field just as the teacher should know rea 
room materials.) 

(c) A variety of materials in terms of content. 


(d) A variety of opportunities for pupils to be taken where they 


ding levels in class- 
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can learn best, and for people who can help pupils with their prob- 
lems to be brought into the classroom. 


Guidance-Centered Curriculum Building 


Specific guidance-centered curricular units have been considered 
at the beginning of this chapter. There is also the problem of curric- 
ulum construction. Since curriculum consists of “all the experiences 
the child has under the direction of the school” and does not refer 
solely to subject-matter material, there is the problem of assessing the 
experiences of children to find curricular content. Let us see what 
some of the possible sources are for this kind of curriculum building. 

Behavior Incidents in the Community. The local movie theatre 
Manager had been complaining about the behavior of certain boys 
and girls of a particular school. The principal consulted the teacher, 
who thought it might be helpful if the pupils learned why laws are 
needed and how they are developed. He told his class about the 
theatre manager’s complaint and asked for discussion. The class presi- 
dent looked embarrassed and said that he was among the guilty ones. 
He said that Tom, Fred, and he had gone together and had suddenly 
Spotted a sign under the clock which read: “Please be quiet.” Fred 
Suggested that they make some comments to see if they could “get a 
tise” from the people several rows in front of them. Soon they were 
attracting so much attention that they really thought they were hav- 
ing a “big” time. “That’s what happens every time a rule is made,” 
One boy exclaimed. “I bet there wouldn’t be speeding if there weren’t 
Signs saying ‘35 miles per hour’ or *Slow—School Zone.’ " Soon many 
members of the class were citing similar examples. 

The teacher realized that their attitude included much more than 
Poor behavior in the movies. He directed them to find discussions 
On law from the World Book and other literature. "They found that 
oo every law takes away a freedom . . . but if the law is wise, 
the freedom it takes away will be one which the social group cannot 
afford to let its members have.” A committee was appointed to assign 
Teports for the week on such topics as: How Laws Change to Meet 

€w Situations, The History of Law, Types of Law, Responsibilities 
of Citizenship, The Meaning of Patriotism, How a Bill Becomes 

aw. 
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The students found a considerable amount of information, and the 
change in their attitudes and behavior was obvious. In the process, 
some of the students were talking about becoming lawyers; the 
teacher invited a lawyer friend to talk to the class and the class 
evaluated what they had learned. They decided that laws were far 
more important than they had realized and that they give protection 
to the majority who want to live peaceably. The local community 
theatre manager made a good report on behavior at the movies, and 
said that if anyone became annoying, “someone from his school re- 
minds him that he is disturbing others,” 10 

Here was a way to meet a very real problem and pupils’ needs 
through a classroom situation and through a teacher who used wise 
guidance and directed the pupils to the process of critical thinking. 
At the same time, some vocational guidance and occupational choices 
came to the fore. This was accomplished through a discussion-class- 
room situation, a teacher, a principal, and a community person. 

Behavior incidents similar to the one just described are happening 
all the time because of lack of understanding and of education on 
the part of pupils. Examples were reported to the writer frequently, 


eg.: 


The stores around the school are closed at noon; the pupils want some- 
thing to eat, so various kinds of misbehavior result. 

The little “two by four” room across from the school has a nickelodian 
and swarms of pupils pile into this popular “hang-out” for dancing. Mis- 
behavior and the unhealthful practice of too many boys and girls 
crowded into a close “sticky” environment result. 


Children don’t behave in buses; I am afraid (says a principal) that ! 
will have to assign teachers to ride on the bus routes. 


All these behavior incidents hold much promise for curriculum 
content. These are out-of-school experiences in which teachers and 
guidance counselors have a more fruitful role through the curriculum 
approach than administrators have through rules and regulations. 


_ 10“Mill Creek School Finds Out For Itself.” 
in Using World Book Encyclopedia as Refere 


The Instructor Magazine (Chicago: Field Ente 
sion, n.d.), 


Actual Classroom Experiment 
nce Material. Reprinted from 
rprises, Inc., Educational Divi- 
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But administrators must have the vision also to see them as curricular 
content. 

Liaison Role of Guidance Counselor. In Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion in Action, Zeran notes the relationship possibilities between 
Courses, but finds that the opportunitics for integration are often 
neglected. 'The guidance counselor could be the agent to discover 
the basic need of integration and thus lead to more effective curric- 
ulum building. T 

For example, language cducation is related to industrial arts and 
home economics. A boy was failing in English. The counselor visited 
his other classes as a means of gaining information in helping the 
boy. In the industrial arts class he was invited to listen while the 
boy explained a rather difficult wood-turning operation. This boy 
had been chosen, the teacher explained, because of his outstanding 
knowledge of the subject and his ability to organize and express his 
thoughts. Yet the boy was failing in English because he had "no 
ideas to talk or write about." During the counselor's visit, the in- 
dustrial arts teacher showed him a file of outlines of reports the 
boys had handed in, and expressed a wish for some common stand- 
ard for language usage that could be used in all classes. Now for a 
number of years that city has had such a book of standards, as have 


many other school systems.'? 
Zeran further notes that language education itself is 


2 road which young persons may travel to life adjustment. Language is 
asic to all human relationships. It is a part of all life. Itis a kind of hub 
around which all things revolve. The use of language is implicit in all 
ehavior, Opportunities for personality and character development in 
the language classrooms are as numerous as are the teachers and pupils 


Who fill the classrooms.!? 


e 


UF, R, Zeran, Life Adjustment Education in Action, Chapter 8 ff. (New 


York: Charts Inc., 1953). 
2 ess D PM ea. gebook for the Language Arts; Manual of 


tandar, ades, Seattle, Wash., 1943; Seattle Public 
aos Rr de PUMA UR dina. Manual of Standards for tbe Junior 
and Senior High Schools, 1947. (Reported in F. R. Zeran, ed., Life Adjustment 
"cation in Action, p. 167.) 
eran, op. cit, p. 181. 
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Guidance Data and Background Readiness. A vast amount of 
guidance data has been obtained in the admissions process by guid- 
ance counselors. These data, for the most part on the home back- 
ground of pupils, have not been shared by the teacher in the selection 
of learning experiences for pupils. Such data would be of great 
significance in assessing the "background readiness" of pupils for 
certain units of study. Readiness is the first essential in a good learn- 
ing task. Educators have thought too often of only maturational 
readiness—there are also the social, the emotional, and the cultural 
background type of readiness whose assessment is important in the 
selection of learning experiences. 

If the lesson is to be on Conservation of Natural Resources, and 
some children have never seen a forest or countryside, it is not 
likely that they will have the same concept as those pupils who at 
least have been to a summer camp. The initial step is for a teacher 
to secure relevant background data on pupils, and with the guid- 
ance counselor decide what these data reveal about gaps in skills, 
understandings, and feelings. If a unit of work is on Our Com- 
munity, a teacher cannot expect the same ideas and understandings 
about it if some of her pupils live in a residential section and others 
live in a run-down slum area. Pupils’ experiences with persons and 
institutions in a community also vary according to which group 
they belong to and where they live. However, all pupils can under- 
stand different types of communities and ways of improving them, 
regardless of their own economic status. They can learn that all 
kinds of work should be respected. 

In a recent visit to an arithmetic class in an elementary school, 
the following incident came to the writer's notice. The teacher was 
applying a functional approach to arithmetic in an effort to make 
it more meaningful to the pupils; at the same time she was trying 
to rclate the subject to other learnings. The class had been asked to 
eat what was considered a good breakfast from the standpoint of 
health, nutrition, and economy. Then they were to set down in an 
addition column the cost of each food item they had eaten, and find 
out the total cost of the breakfast. The day the class met, some of 
the pupils were asked to put an outline of their breakfasts with the 
addition column on the board. Several of the pupils who had used 
Particularly good judgment from an economical and nutritional 
point of view were asked to explain, and the class was asked tO 
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criticize. One boy from a poor neighborhood had written, "1 glass 
of milk—s¢.” He was told by a member of the class that it was 
“not enough,” that he “didn’t eat the right kind of breakfast—but 
what can you expect from his neighborhood?” The boy hung his 
head in shame. 

This was a difficult situation for the teacher, but she was think- 
ing of only one objective—how to make arithmetic a meaningful 
experience and at the same time give it some relationship in the 
lives of the pupils. But she forgot a very basic factor—that she 
must know the background of her pupils. At least this knowledge 
might have avoided the embarrassing incident. 

Understandings and feelings about pupil background experiences 
are very important for a teacher to know before instructional units 
and ways of teaching and learning can be planned. The needs 
arising out of the limitations of the social context of pupils’ lives 
and the social expectations of the home must be known if teachers 
are to design learning experiences that will not be harmful emo- 
tionally to children, but will extend emotional as well as intellectual 
insights, Exploring experiences such as visits to various communities 
might be a good way to build curriculum that will extend emo- 
tional as well as intellectual insights. 

Guidance counselors, through sharing background data with 
teachers and working together for instructional units that will 
meet background needs, would inevitably find that they may not 
be collecting the most significant data. They would find that just 
knowing the occupation of the father is not the crucial data; rather 
should they know how the pupil feels about his father and his occu- 
pation—what the family beliefs and motivations are, what the role of 
the child is in the family, and so on. Certainly this kind of informa- 
tion would be more valuable in understanding the attitudes of 
Pupils, and thus in making instructional units more meaningful to 
them. The indissoluble relation between culture, the group, and the 
individual personality must be seen. 

Guidance Data and Curriculum Building. Guidance counselors 
for years have been faithfully collecting and recording data con- 
cerning children. Batteries of achievement, aptitude, intelligence, 
Motor tests, reading age, interests, personality traits, grades, and 
other tests have been administered or obtained. Very little relative 
to instruction and curriculum has been done with these data. What 
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is their relationship to the developmental sequence of curriculum? 
Has the reading age been actually translated in the classroom by 
the teacher or guidance counselor for the benefit of cach child? If 
a child has a reading age of fifth grade level and is in the ninth 
grade, are his curricular materials of fifth grade reading level? 

Librarians and textbook companies now have graded materials and 
can tell the grade level of certain reading content. And yet, in 
many classrooms, the same reading textbook is given to all ninth 
grade pupils, even though many of them are below ninth grade 
reading level and some may be definitely above it. 

Then there is the relationship of curriculum-guidance-interest. 
Pupils are still taking unit by unit as planned, whether the theme of 
the unit is what they are interested in or not. And if they are all 
interested in one theme, very often there is not a variety of books 
on that interest, and books on that interest are not at varying read- 
ing age levels. If the interest is airplanes, books of varying age levels 
can take up what boys are interested in at that age about airplanes. 
Girls may need another interest theme. The social maturational level 
has too often been neglected by the teacher in curriculum materials. 

An exploratory study pertaining to the relationship of curriculum- 
guidance-interest was carried out at a junior high school in New 
York City." An average eighth grade core curriculum class was 
observed. Students were selected at random from the class on the 
basis of observation of their class activities. Later, the record cards 
of these students were examined for significant material such as I.Q., 
reading level, and achievement in past years. This material was sup- 
plemented by informal interviews with the students. 

Guidance at Junior High School X is both on an individual and 
on a group level. Each grade has a guidance teacher assigned to it. 
On the ninth grade level, regular guidance classes are scheduled. A 
guidance counselor who visits the school several days a week helps 


to coordinate the program and takes care of the special guidance 
work. 


14 Exploratory Study by Sydney Grant, student-teacher 
cation, The City College of New York, Fall. i 
Hubert Armstrong, Former Director, / 
City, and Dr. Janet A. Kelley, 


York. 


Department of Edu- 
1952, with guidance from Dr. 
Public Education Association, New York 
School of Education, The City College of New 
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. The unit being carried out when this study was made was en- 
titled: “Who Were the Pioneers?" This topic was part of a larger 
unit dealing with the expansion of America from coast to coast. 
Starting with present-day America, the unit was motivated by ques- 
toning concerning how America came to be what it is today, and 
Who were responsible for the extension of the old frontier. Inter- 
est was high on the part of the class, and democratic procedure was 
evident throughout the whole study. Committees were formed, and 
they cach selected a specific problem. Ample time was provided for 
committee work. The culminating activity was the presentation of 
Committee reports in oral form. By the time the end of the com- 
mittee work had arrived, the classroom was covered with related 
materials, such as posters, experience charts based on reading, and 
bulletin boards. 
Two cases are presented for study. 


Pupil Interest 


l Fred. Date of birth: — 6/20/39 Present Grade: 8 
LO: 116 Past Achievement: Satisfactory in all arcas. 


Health: No record of any serious illness. Is of average height and 
weight for his age group. Middle puberty. 


Fred took an active part in all phases of the unit's work. He volun- 
teered his services freely, and showed a genuine interest in the unit. Dur- 
Ing the planning, he was the first to mention Daniel Boone, and he stayed 
With his choice throughout the unit. His report was on Boone. 

While the planning was going on, several pupils became restless and 
began to make comments and jokes about explorers and pioneers. Fred 
Tetained his interest in the unit. 

His report on Boone was excellent. He had re 
had located considerable information in an encyclopedia. At one place 

© uncovered a discrepancy between the two sources he used, but he did 
Not follow it through to find out which source was correct. 

His command of oral English was excellent, and it was clear that he 
Was the leader of his committee both in name (chairman) and in fact. 

hile he delivered his report he wore a coonskin cap which he showed 
to the class. When Fred was complimented on his report, he replied 
that he liked history very much and liked western stories. This unit was 
obviously an extension of his particular interest. 


ad a book on Boone, and 
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Comments by Observer: 


It may be said, then, that this unit was correlated with his real interests, 
although one feels that it might be easy to interest such a boy in almost 
anything. However, he was not challenged to the extent that his intel- 
ligence would indicate, as shown by the fact that he did not do further 
research to verify one or the other of his sources. 


2. Mary. Date of birth: 8/27/39 Present Grade: 8 
LQ.:100 Past Achievement: Satisfactory in all areas except English. 


Health: No record of any serious illness. Is taller and proportionately 
heavier than the other girls in the class. Appears to be far 


advanced in physical development compared with her peers. 
Late puberty. 


Mary refused to join any of the committees listed on the board by the 
members of the class, and insisted that there be another committee 
formed. The class agreed, and three of Mary's friends joined the commit- 
tee she had suggested and elected her chairman. "Throughout the plan- 
ning, Mary dominated her committee. Democratic procedures were fol- 
lowed in form, but Mary's suggestions always decided the vote. Her 
influence was felt outside of the committee, and she often found time 
to tell classmates on other committees what was "stupid" and what was 
“smart.” Her suggestions were seldom constructive, but rather tended to 
be critical. One had the feeling that Mary set the social tone of the class, 
at least from the girls’ point of view. 

The posters produced by Mary’s committee were well done, and were 
accepted by the class without comment. In the presentation of the posters 
to the class, Mary again took the limelight, but the teacher required her 
to limit her part in the presentation to five minutes. The other members 
of the committee had five minutes also, but Mary gave the whole report- 

Mary’s main interests are social—dancing and parties. She enjoys sports: 
Asked how she liked the topic, she replied, “It’s O.K.” Asked how she 
enjoyed her part in the unit presentation (of posters) she replied, “All 
the good topics had been taken by the other kids so we didn’t have much 
of a chance.” 


Comments by Observer: 


I ini , "m 
Mes ty on of the observer, Mary's LQ. is higher than the record 


It is difficult to determine wheth i 
f er the curriculum content presents 
the material that Mary would be likely to select if she had a free choice. 
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Her interest seems to be that of gaining social control, and she is con- 
stantly thwarted in this by the teacher, who insists that others have their 
Opportunity too. It would seem that more background guidance data 
would be important to know in Mary’s case. How this urge for social 
control should be handled by a teacher and guidance counselor is an im- 


portant problem for both to explore. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS—As can be seen from the foregoing pages, 
the correlation between pupils’ interests and curriculum is closer 
than either of these two are to guidance. The curriculum is estab- 
lished in broad terms, yet within the broad curriculum areas the 
Pupils’ interests are used as the point of departure. As much as is 
Possible, the pupils are given opportunity to select the topic and to 
choose any approach which will lead logically into the curriculum 
area. They also have opportunity to plan the sequence in which the 
Work will be taken up, and to decide how the work will be done. 

he limits imposed are that all have an equal share in the planning, 
and that all carry a fair share of the work. 

Individual guidance is handled in this core group by both the 
Tegular core teacher and the special-guidance teacher. The core 
teacher discusses the individuals in her class with the special-guid- 
ance teacher, and then bases her observations on a general impression 
8ained over a term's work.!5 

Impuications or srupby—The initial exploration just described is a 
basic step in teamwork between the teacher and the guidance coun- 
Selor and has potentiality for the greater exploration that is neces- 
Sary in relating guidance data to the selection of meaningful cur- 
ticular experiences for meeting the needs of pupils. 

Such exploration would be a worthwhile experience for the 
8uidance counselor for he could observe pupils in a learning situa- 
ton. He could evaluate the data that had been collected and 
determine their value for curricular experiences. Might he be able 
to help the teacher, in Mary's case, to realize that curriculum must 
also be personality development? Could Mary’s deficiency in English 
be more carefully analyzed? If her intelligence appeared to be better 
than average, would not a re-test be beneficial? How might Fred 
have been challenged to realize the potential of his ability? Should 
——— a 

15 Ibid. 
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not “need-motivating” have been more carefully considered by the 


teacher and guidance counselor in these two areas? From explora- > 


tory studies of this type many challenging questions and arcas “arise 
that might prove beneficial for teachers and guidance coùnselors to 
mutually explore for a richer vision of possible cooperative work. 

The relating of curriculum-interest and guidance on a level so 
fine as a curricular unit is possible. It might suggest an important 
use for guidance material gathered over long periods of time and 
at the same time may indicate that totally different kinds of guid- 
ance data may be needed. Eventually an effective integration of 
guidance with curriculum can be accomplished. 


Again—Teamwork Functioning Process 


This chapter is returning to “teamwork,” which in every area 
will prove the most beneficial process in integrating guidance and 
curriculum. 

Guidance counselors, in reading these requirements for a guidance- 
based curriculum, may say, “Yes, we know all that. But how do we 
let teachers know that we can help them in these areas?” Or one 
may say, "I am not at all acquainted with the way a child learns of 
the kind of desirable classroom climate, and I need more training 10 
this area. I think I can learn a great deal from the teacher." 

Guidance counselors and teachers can be helpful to each other not 
through information in mimeographed form, nor by means of rec- 
ords and data known about pupils; it must be a teamwork situation 
in which the guidance counselor sits down with teachers, and to- 
gether they talk about the learning experiences and activities which 
teachers and pupils have decided upon as a unit of work. All con- 
tribute—the counselor from his store of insight and specialized 
knowledge of the particular pupils, and the teachers and curriculum 
specialists from their knowledge of pupils and program. This team- 
work cannot be achieved adequately through monthly meetings, but 
may be through conferences (for example, all ninth grade teachers, 
guidance counselor, and teacher-counselor) at least once or twice # 
week on time which the administrator has allowed to be free for the 
purpose. The counselor should be a member of such a teaching team 

Step into any group in whatever capacity teac 
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ers might designate. If the counselor has a homeroom and teaches 
in an arca such as personal-social development, the task is easy for 
him since he is experienced in teaching. If he has no teaching assign- 
ment but'is a ninth grade counselor, then he must be so familiar with 
the curriculum and the pupils of the ninth grade that he feels able 
to make a contribution in the conference meetings of the teachers- 
guidance-counselors team. The counselor’s own sense of human rela- 
tions must guide him to the places where he can make a contribu- 
tion from his background of special training. 


j 
Summary of a Guidance-Based Curriculum 


This chapter has tried to show that a guidance-based curriculum 
can be built when teachers, curriculum staff, and guidance coun- 
selors work cooperatively in building curricular experiences for 
Pupils who also have some share in the process. This kind of co- 
Operative work calls for unity of purpose and function and for 
Strong teamwork. A guidance-based curriculum exists essentially 
When teachers have a guidance point of view? a knowledge of their 
Pupils’ needs, interests, and motivations, and a recognition of indi- 
vidual pupil differences. This chapter has also dealt with the factors 
that are basic in building a guidance-based curriculum. A guidance- 
based curriculum emerges and becomes a vital force in the lives of 
Pupils when teachers understand them both as individuals and as a 
8Toup entity and can tie their curriculum in school in with their ex- 
Periences in outside life. 

Teachers and guidance counselors can further build a guidance- 
based curriculum if they know how children learn, what a good 
learning environment consists of, and if they are willing to experi- 
ment with different methods and make imaginative use of content. 

guidance-based curriculum exists, too, if behavior incidents be- 
Come curricular content. 

. This chapter has also attempted to show how guidance and cur- 
Ticulum may be more effectively integrated through the process 
9f curriculum building itself. Guidance counselors, curriculum spe- 
Clalists, and teachers can effect an integration of guidance and cur- 
riculum through the process of building guidance-centered curricu- 
xo 

16 See supra, pp. 63-64 for description of the guidance point of view. 
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lum units and resource materials. Integration between curriculum 
and guidance is further assisted through the liaison role of the guid- 
ance counselor. Guidance data can be a means of integrating guid- 
ance and curriculum, provided that the guidance counselors are able 
to see in what ways their data can be helpful to teachers in relation 
to building a curriculum which will meet the needs of the pupils. 

Teachers must realize in their efforts to integrate guidance and 
curriculum that there is a content goal and a guidance goal, and 
these goals function in an integrative manner. Each curriculum area, 
if properly interpreted, can also provide an opportunity for the 
development of better human relations, for analysis of personal 
aptitudes, and for personal adjustment. By working closely to- 
gether, guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum personnel can 
see how each one’s work contributes to the process of curriculum 


building which is meaningful to pupils in terms of their drives, 
goals, interests, and needs. 


Core Curriculum and Guidance 


In the following pages of this chapter, several significant examples 
of core curriculum and guidance in operation will be presented. 
These illustrative examples were selected at the time of the study 
on the basis of advice from the Director, Instruction, Organization, 
Services, State and Local School Systems, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.!* The inclusion of these particular schools does 
not mean that guidance-centered curricula are not to be found in 
many other places. The writer recognizes that there are certainly 


many forward-looking schools employing these or other similarly 
good Practices. However, the present study was necessarily limited 
In scope, and for that reas 


aa on many promising programs could not 


The curricula describe 
writer found in operation 


17 Se ipti 
E n for a fuller description of the manner in which information 
about successful practices at various schools 
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School, Mobile, Alabama; and North Harford High School, Bel 
Air, Maryland. 

Let us note carefully how the practices mentioned in these exam- 
ples have brought about a closer integration of guidance and cur- 
riculum. Let us further note whether the factors previously men- 
tioned in this chapter for a guidance-based curriculum are operative 
and what the functions of guidance counselors, teachers, and curricu- 
lum specialists are in the process of guidance-curriculum integration. 


Core Unit Approach 


First to be studied was a core unit approach on Vocations as de- 
veloped in the core program at Evanston Township High School, 
in close cooperation with the Guidance Services Department? 

The background setting for this unit originated in certain items 
taken from the Evanston Township High School pupil question- 
naire,!° among them the following: 


After high school do you plan to go to college or take a job? (Name 
the college.) , ] i 

If college, in what department will you register? (Liberal Arts, Engi- 
neering, Law, etc.) 

f not college, what kind of work do you expect to enter? 


These questions were chosen because they are asked of pupils 
from the first day of their high school life, either on questionnaires 
or in relation to decisions they must make regarding course electives, 
majors, out-of-class activities, use of leisure time, and selection of 


Job experiences. 


The questions may act as motivation to seek answers, . . . yet they 
May also force decisions that become binding even though they are 
r S Bg sce 
not based on aptitudes, interests, or realistic possibilities. 


SS 


18 As related in Core Studies in the New School, 2nd Ser., Unit V, Leslee J. 
Fishop, nce Core coe Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
mois, : E T 
. 9 For the complete questionnaire, titled “Permanent Record of Participation 
n Extension Activities,” see Appendix, pp. 482-484. 

Core Studies in the New School, p. 5- 
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One of the core classes at this school, faced with the decisions 
just stated, decided to incorporate vocations, hobbies, school plans, 
and test data from the Guidance Services Department into a unit 
called Vocations. The intent was larger than the name implies. A 
student planning committee was established to work out specific 
details of the unit. Each student was to select two tentative voca- 
tional possibilities for himself; these were organized into rclated 
fields and became the outline to be reported to the class. A tenta- 
tive outline for each oral report was developed for use in suggesting 
ideas and as a framework for the presentation of information. 

Each student was given materials from the Guidance shelf as a 
basis of instruction?! Each student was asked to read a minimum of 
two core books—i.e., books related to the unit. Interviews with 
parents and friends engaged in various vocations were encouraged. 
The chart series, “Planning My Future,” with accompanying man- 
ual, was used to provide a general perspective. During the first part 
of the unit, the class took a field trip to the Museum of Science and 
Industry, where a guide pointed out vocational possibilities in var- 
ious kinds of industry. Later trips were taken to the stockyards of 
Swift and Company and to the Merchandise Mart. Each student 
joined at least one of the Evanston Township High School Career- 
Study Clubs established by the Guidance Services Department in 
coordination with the community’s Kiwanis Club, which provided 
additional information relative to various vocations and gave specific, 
realistic background to the class work and discussion. Approximately 
one-third of the class received further testing by the guidance de- 
partment as a check on doubtful or changing interests and abilities. 
The organization of the core studies class provided many excellent 
opportunities for functional use of the information gained in this 
unit of study. Since the core teacher was also the group’s homeroom 
counselor, this additional information was useful in course sched- 
uling, college preparation, and in the choice of out-of-class activities- 

Core meetings between parents and teacher, plus P.T.A. activities 
and close cooperation with the Guidance Services, provided other 


21 These materials were: Francis L. B Zdw: ife 
Today (New York, Boston: Little, eee rhe - 


3 Brown and Company, 1939); and Ruth 
Strang, Investing in Yourself, A Unit i od Washi E 
"e Chee Ce, h nit for High School Students (Washington: 


"aia 3 udy, National A iati hoo! 
Principals, National Education Remco, 4). disse Geh 
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areas for finding and using this information. Because the students in 
the core studies participated in the determination of the subject 
matter content, they enjoyed a fine opportunity to emphasize per- 
Sonal and vocational implications latent in the subjects, as well as to 
relate subject matter directly to the interests, abilities, and aspira- 
tions of the core group. 

Speakers, visual aids, and conferences made a rcal contribution to 
the effectiveness of the unit. Some of the speakers and subjects were: 
A parent—" Architecture and Contracting;” Head of the Guidance 
Services—“The Need and Techniques of Career Planning; Com- 
mercial teacher— "Business as a Career;” English teacher—" Writing 
and Journalism;" School Nurse—"Nursing and Medicine." Four 
related movies, a film strip series, and almost daily use of the re- 
flectoscope added concrete information and increased understand- 
ing. Where it seemed advisable, parents were consulted with regard 
to future plans, further testing, and course planning for the students 
Concerned, 

Much of the writing, as well as the rcading, was geared to the 
needs of the unit. Included were such assignments as an application 
letter, one or more book reports on career reading, a comprehensive 
analysis of self in which each pupil discussed his own strengths and 
Weaknesses in terms of vocational planning and future success. This 
assignment was aided by Strang’s rating chart, Investing in Your- 
self, by the type of evaluation system 22 used in Evanston's core 
Studies classes, and by the extensive test data supplied by the Guid- 
ance Services Department. . : 

The final writing assignment related to the unit was a detailed 
Statement; *What I will be doing in 3, 5, 10 and 20 years." This 
Provided both teacher and student with an opportunity to gauge 
the effectiveness of research and the clarity with which the student 
Was able to evaluate sequential developments in his chosen vocation. 

hile this assignment was in a sense a test of understanding, the 
Teal effectiveness of the unit was determined by the contribution it 
Made toward the realistic appraisal by each student of his own po- 
tentialities and limitations in terms of vocational usefulness and 
appiness, 

Value of Evanston Unit of Work in Relation to Pupil Growth 


ae 
22 - ; : Ev: mshi r 
For Evaluation Forms used in core classes at Evanston Township High 


Sch 


chool, see Part V of this book, pp. 345-359. 
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and Development. 'The immediate and obvious benefit of the total 
unit was the assistance it gave the pupils and the adviser in plan- 
ning for schooling, activities, and other types of preparation and ex- 
perience. It also provided an excellent opportunity for employment 
of available school, guidance, and community resources for pupil 
growth and development through the vehicle of subject matter. The 
unit resulted in a wide range of integration and coordination which 
touched many facets of school and community life: 


1. Integration with Guidance Department Services. 
2. Integration with other departments of the school: English, 
Commercial, Visual Aids, Health, Library. 
3. Coordination with human resources in the school and com- 
munity: 
(a) The librarian 
(b) Teachers in related areas 
(c) Guidance personnel 
(d) Parents 
(e) Core teacher-counselor 
(f) Community resource people 


Integration of Unit with Guidance. The core group established an 


integration in this unit with the Guidance Services Department in 
the following ways: 


(a) Through use of their Permanent Pupil Questionnaire 

(b) Through use of Permanent Record of Participation in Exten- 
sion Activities 

(c) Through use of their guidance literature 

(d) Through speech by Head of Guidance Services Department 

(e) Through use of testing and meaningful retesting 

(f) "Through assistance from guidance counselor in becoming 
guidance-oriented 


(g) Through carcer-study club activities 


Guidance in a Core Unit in Relation to Group Guidance Class. 
It must be evident to teachers and 


the usual group guidance class, 
In the first 


school fresh 
for it. It w. 


place, it was not an imposed situation for all high 
men regardless of their readiness, motivation, or interest 
as a very real part of a learning experience in their cur- 
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riculum, in whose planning the students had a share and an interest. 
They also had a share in the selection and organization of their units 
of work. 

In the second place, the batteries of tests filed in the guidance 
office had a meaningful function in relation to curriculum. They 
Were integrated with the students’ learning experiences and the stu- 
dents were interested and used them in diagnosing their own apti- 
tudes, and the strengths and weaknesses they had in relation to their 
choice of occupations. The students actually could study their own 
test profiles and see where they stood in relation to their tentative 
vocational preference. 

In the third place, more than one resource person was helping the 
Students to become self-directive about themselves. The parents had 
à very real part in the core program in this school? Many human 
Tesources from the faculty of the school and from the community 
Were also drawn upon. Resources in the community were supple- 
menting the school experiences of the students and the guidance 
Was therefore more unified, purposeful, and meaningful. 

In the fourth place, a personal folder was receiving data that 
Came from a real learning experience in which the student was func- 
tioning in a life-like situation. Because of the problems he had dis- 
Covered about himself, he had a reason now for talking with his 
teacher-adviser or guidance counselor, and would go voluntarily to 

ave an interview. Because of the many meaningful contacts he had 
Made with various types of resource people—his parents or his 
teacher—this core unit was a personalized and individualized experi- 
ence for him instead of a group mass situation in a crowded orienta- 
Hon group guidance course. The student's personality, develop- 
ment, poise, confidence, social communication and expression, in 
brief, his growth and development, were strengthened through this 


Unified guidance and curriculum approach. 


Core Team Approach 


A second type of guidance integration and core curriculum—the 
Core team approach—was exemplified at Radnor Township High 
chool, Wayne, Pennsylvania.”* Among the varied meanings at- 


s x. For further details on parent participation in Evanston Township High 
S ool, see Part IV of this book, pp. 260-264. 


escribed with permission of Miss Mary Carter, Principal, the core team 
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tached to the term core curriculum today, the core team approach 
differs in philosophy from that of the self-contained class unit, 
which has been a means of implementing administratively the rec- 
ognition of the child rather than of subject matter as the central 
emphasis of a school? Questions have been raised concerning the 
self-contained procedure: Is it only one teacher who can do best by 
each pupil? Is there not some value in having the pupil in contact 
more closely with the personalities of several teachers? Does not the 
adolescent have to adjust in our society to a variety of adults,?? cach 
of whom might be able to contribute favorably to his development? 
Pupils vary in personality, interest, and abilities. Teachers also vary 
in these same ways. What one teacher might be able to contribute 
to one pupil may not reach another pupil. 

The core team approach of experience-centered curriculum has 
two general methods of selecting areas of experiences for pupils: 


(1) The teacher and pupils together explore the types of problems that 
are concerns to them and from these construct a unifying theme 
through which appropriate experience and problem-solving can arise; 
(2) Teachers cooperatively select a comprehensive arca of experience 
which is rich in problem-solving possibilities for the age group for 
which it is intended. Pupils and teachers then engage in pupil-teacher 
planning that is maximally fruitful in the creation and solution of prob- 


lems that are natural to the main trunk line of human experience 
selected.?7 


A. team of teachers work together in this type of core—a social 
studies specialist, a science specialist, an English specialist, and the 
core teacher, who lives with the group as their mentor and guide 
in loco parentis.28 


At Radnor Township High School this type of team approach 


— 


er school (Dr. Joseph Butterweck, Teachers 
} : Philadelphia, Consultant). Work observed W3$ 
that of Mrs. Katharine Spessard, "Teacher-Counselor, seventh and eighth grades. 
?5 Joseph S. Butterweck, “Core Curriculum—the Ideal.” Reprint from Scho?! 
na nam LXXVI, No. 1972 (October 4, 1952), p. 2. 
- 1d. 


and teacher-counselor of the low 
College, Temple University, 


2T See Joseph S. Butterweck, “The Core Curriculum.” Reprint from The 

Core Teacher, Division of Secondary Education, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, p. 3 (n.d.). 

eos re Pp el pe Teu Experience-Centered Curriculum.” Re- 

-aliforma Journal of Second. Ed: ji i i aliforn!3, 

Berkeley, California (October, 1948), E ES Ee 
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exists. A recent seventh and cighth grade unit of work grew out of 
behavior at one of the school dances. The behavior at the dance was 
brought up by the girls, who resented some of the discourteous re- 
marks made by the boys. The boys were at that stage of maturity 
at which they were struggling to gain an understanding of social 
relations with girls. The core teacher-counselor, who also teaches a 
unit on Personal-Social Problems, discussed this problem with the 
team of seventh grade teachers, and they chose the science teacher 
as the one who could best handle the problem. The boys, through 
discussion with the counselor, decided that they would like to meet 
with the science teacher for some weeks in order to gain more 
understanding of the whole area of hetero-social development. The 
boys’ meetings took place in small groups, while the girls remained 
with the core teacher-counselor to discuss social behavior in general. 
The physical education teacher and health teacher were also drawn 
into this unit to explain the health aspects of social behavior. This 
Process was continued until the students revealed a better under- 
Standing of the problems under discussion. 

This team of people, together with the other seventh grade core 
teachers, now meet for a period or two each week to talk about 
Material that should be emphasized, changes in pupil understandings 
and behavior that should result, and material relative to the matura- 
tional stage of the students, also to share understandings of the abili- 
ties, interests, and work habits of the group. These faculty or team 
Meetings are presided over by the seventh grade dean, who is also 
a teacher and has had guidance training. The core counselor—a 
teacher trained in guidance—presents the problem for discussion, 
and submits background data of the group, home contact informa- 
tion, and test data. The core teacher-counselor is a member of a 
guidance council headed by the guidance coordinator of the district 
School, who is also a counselor for the upper school (eleventh and 
twelfth grades). The guidance counselors and deans of each school 

€come a cabinet of which the principal is the coordinator. Sub- 
Committees form on basis of problems. A committee that was Te- 
Cently operating was a health committee, consisting of the physical 
education, the biology, and the science teachers. 

Evidences of Integration of Guidance and Curriculum. There is 
distinct evidence in Radnor Township High School of the integra- 
tion of guidance and curriculum in the total functioning of the 


School, for the following reasons: 
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1. The team approach is employed in weekly faculty meetings 
in which the teacher-counselor presents to the other teachers the 
problems of the pupils belonging to a certain grade. These are then 
discussed with regard to their relationship to curriculum and learn- 
ing experiences. 

2. Guidance data are thoroughly disseminated in the weckly fac- 
ulty meetings of each grade, which meetings have been provided for 
by the principal on school time. 

3. Problems that arise in pupil groups through the team approach 
later become curriculum experiences, 

4. Guidance counselors serve on curriculum committees. 

5. Extracurricular problems, such as the social behavior prob- 
lem at a dance, become curriculum-centered instead of counselor- 
office centered. 

6. The assessment by faculty and counselors of each other's par- 
ticular capacities and abilities enriches the pupils contacts with 
varied personalities in their learning experiences. 

7. The dissemination of data to the teachers through the guid- 
ance staff council is a particular way in which the guidance spe- 
cialist establishes communication with the staff. 

8. The inclusion of all guidance counselors in the Principal’s 
Cabinet brings about greater insight into the problems of the four 
class-group levels, 

9. The insight of club advisers into individual behavior in their 
group as well as development with the pupils of a program or an 
activity provides guidance-curriculum integration. 

10. The acquaintance of the total school with the work of the 


community social agency promotes greater understanding of stu- 
dent needs. 


The Self-Contained Core Program i 


At Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama,? the core curricu- 
lum tends to be of the self-contained form, i.e., a core teacher re- 
mains with one group for two years, develops units through pupil- 
teacher planning, and becomes well acquainted with her core pupils. 
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Some ninth and twelfth grade core units were observed. The 
teachers were not especially trained in guidance, although they 
were trained in core work which, of course, included many guid- 
ance functions, The guidance staff was made up of the Director of 
Personnel and Guidance, who is also the Dean of Boys, and the 
Dean of Girls who, together with some interested faculty members 
Tepresenting core and academic areas, formed a Guidance Council. 
The ninth grade core unit observed was on Vocations. The group 
of pupils had developed an outline with the aid of the teacher and 
through reading from the vocational guidance shelf in the library. 
They had outlined the essential headings in the unit, such as kinds of 
Occupations, qualifications, salaries, chances for advancement, and 
So on. Some time previously the guidance department of the school 
had been explained to them, particularly the testing phase of it. 
During the progress of the unit, the pupils decided to have the 
guidance director explain the kinds of tests by which they could 
find out something about themselves vocationally. He came to 
the classroom and spoke informally about the function of tests 
and their limitations; he stressed the fact that this was only one way 
of looking at themselves. They invited him back the next day to 
administer some tests. He had previously shown and administered 
the tests to the core teachers and had shown them how to score 
them, so both shared in administering the tests to the core group. 
The guidance director then spent some time with the core group, 
Possibly a week or ten days, in analyzing for the group general total 
Tesults of their tests, afterwards talking informally to small groups 
of pupils about their tests, and holding individual interviews. Be- 
Sides doing the testing he helped to reinforce the unit of work with 
talks about vocations. Through this classroom situation the pupils 
came acquainted with the guidance director. He had established 
an open door to his counseling office for both teacher and pupils. 
S one aspect of this unit on vocations, the pupils went through 
? Self-analysis assessment to see if they had the personality qualities 
for certain kinds of work. Again the guidance director helped them 
In this process through some personality tests, emphasizing also the 
Imitations of such tests. After the personality self-assessment was 
Completed, the core group, through discussion guided by the 
teacher, decided to have their personality characteristics discussed 
Y members of the class. They divided into small groups compris- 
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ing both sexes, and one by one each was discussed by members of 
his group, both as to positive aspects of the personality and charac- 
teristics that could be improved. The writer observed one of the 
groups; the discussion was serious, sincere, and one had the feeling 
that each individual was being helped. They always kept in balance 
both good and faulty characteristics, and if they discussed a nega- 
tive aspect it was done in the spirit of helpfulness rather than 
criticism. 

This unit on Vocations was followed by course selection for the 
following year. Each of the prospective courses was explained. 
Because of their core group orientation, their tests, and their Voca- 
tions unit, the pupils approached their program planning for the 
next year in a much more intelligent way than they had done in 
the past. 

Another interesting core program was that being carried on by 
the senior group in connection with Marriage and Family Life. The 
discussion was led by a student, and had to do with the traits 
which the group would like in husband or wife. The roles of the 
two were discussed, with evidence of some persistent attitudes that 
the girl's place must always be in the home. The teacher guided 
their thinking to explore the reasons for this opinion. The students 
finally admitted that it was because their parents and grandparents 
thought so. The changed conditions of today's society were brought 
to their attention by the teacher.?? Very important feelings and 
attitudes were expressed; the observer had the feeling that a guid- 
ance counselor might have been a good resource person to have been 
with this group during the entire unit. 

In this school the work of the guidance director seemed evident 
everywhere in the building. He did not carry through mass ad- 
ministration of tests, but used tests freely where there was need for 
them. He moved from classroom to classroom, talking to teachers 
and pupils. He used all possible resources to help the young people 
with their problems. He was active in community organizations. He 
was a good public relations person for representing the school to 


39 The teacher remark 
this ancestral, d 
felt the time had come to 
concerning his attitude 
boy's problem. 
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the public. From time to time he had students and faculty inform 
the community of their work. At one luncheon the Diversified Oc- 
cupations Training Program was explained to the Kiwanis Club by 
students from each Diversified Occupations Division. Frequently the 
guidance director took students in his car to make contacts with 
community people who might be of help to them. He attended the 
Core curriculum teachers’ meetings, was acquainted with their units 
of work, and was willing to cooperate in whatever way the teacher 
might designate. Academic teachers also went to him with their 
problems. In counseling individual core students, he consulted their 
personal folders in the teachers' classrooms. 

In this self-contained type of core curriculum one could observe 
a remarkably fine type of constructive group behavior on the part 
of the students—a respect for and acceptance of each individual, and 
a desire on the part of each to help one another. They would im- 
mediately try to make a visitor feel at home, would voluntarily ex- 
plain their work, their goals, and the activities pursued. There was 
apparent an unusual quality of strength, morale, and goodwill. Be- 
Sides this fine group approach, there was also an individualized, per- 
Sonalized approach by teachers and by students in each of the core 
assignments, ' 

The personal folders of these co 
the Classroom, showed evidence 
Complete with all the written wor 
Significant in understanding him. All guidance test data were left 
With the teacher for the pupils’ personal folders. Each pupil's per- 


Sonal folder usually contained the following materials: 


re pupils, which were retained in 
of being used often and were 
k of the student which would be 


l. Reading list 
2. Spelling list 
* Original compositions 
Themes: The Story of My Li 
has; good things stu 
Worthwhileness of 
a Core Class; Is the Core 


fe; An Ideal Class (good things teacher 
dent has); What Is Good Character?; 
Core Curriculum; My First Month in 
Worthwhile?; The Alcohol Prob- 
lem; Life with my Parents; Solving my Problems; How I 
Like to Spend an Evening; My First Quarter's Work; De- 
pression or Prosperity; The Rights of American Citizens. 


4. E ; 
5 Evaluation Sheet 
* Core Program Progress Report to Parents 
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6. Tests: 
California Test of Personality 
Interests and Activities 
California Reading Test 
Diagnostic Profile 
Reading Vocabulary 
Reading Comprehension 
Occupational Interest Inventory 
Language Test 
Arithmetic Test 
Reading Vocabulary for: 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social Science 
General Reading Comprehension 
(a) Following Directions 
(b) Reference Skills 
(c) Interpretations 
7. Mooney’s Problem Check List 31 
8. Progress Report 


9. American Council on Education Cumulative Record Card for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Washington, D.C. 


(The scope and sequence of the Common Learnings Areas in this 
four-year core program may be found in the Appendix, p. 503.) 


Evidences of Guidance Integration. Let us now look at the evi- 
dences of guidance integration with curriculum as observed at 


Murphy High School. 


1. Tests were administered in the classroom in response to the 
pupils’ motivation to take them. Tests were administered and ana- 
lyzed by the guidance director and teacher. The pupils also had a 
share in analyzing their performances on the tests. Meaningful dis- 
cussion about tests in relation to vocations was carried on by 
pupils, teachers, and guidance director. The tests were retained in 
the classroom in the pupils’ folders, permitting easy access to them 
when needed by teachers and pupils. 


2. The unit of work had a meaningful guidance relationship t9 


31 Ross L. Mooney, “Problem Check Lis 


] High School " (Columbus; 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, O! do Say eun ad 


hio State University, 1941). 
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an important decision in the life situation of the pupils. They had to 
plan their next year’s work, and they needed to be more sure about 

1 their interests, abilities, and aptitudes. All this the unit of work, the 
guidance tests, and the related counseling provided. 

3. The guidance member was another teacher or resource per- 
Son in the classroom who was guiding pupils into an important 
learning experience. 

^. Rapport with the pupils in an important learning experience 
Was naturally leading them to the guidance counselor for individual 
Counsel. It was not necessary for him to call them to his office. 

5. The self-analysis assessment of pupils by their own peers, for 
Which evaluative criteria had been carcfully developed in discussion 
beforehand by the entire group through the guidance of the teacher, 
Proved to be a profitable social and individual learning experience. 
Guidance counselors and teachers realize too seldom the importance 
Of peer associates in the social development and guidance of adoles- 
Cents, 

6. The guidance director gladly allowed the teachers to help in 

fining his role in relation to their work. _ . " 
_ 7. Community contacts in the presentation of curriculum activi- 
tles, and the public relations role of the guidance counselor were 
oth Present in the thinking and action of the guidance director. 
f 8. The amount of valuable material contained in the personal 
lders of the pupils, particularly the autobiographical material, was 
Steworthy, Through such material the teacher and guidance coun- 
Selor saw more quickly in what ways personal problems contributed 
to the failure of a pupil to achieve his goals in his curriculum experi- 
ences, A picture of the out-of-school life of the pupil is shown 
Which the teacher and guidance counselor analyzed for the pupil’s 


adjustment, 


learly, a meaningful approach t 


Was bein reading li 
attempted. The reading à I : n 
A the des tee in their personal autobiographical writings. 


€ basic skills of reading, writing, spelling were all related to 
neaningful learning experiences of the pupils. They were gaining 
A these educational skills while at the same tme they were gaming 
a in Solving their personal problems. Certainly this is a basic 
2te gration of guidance and curriculum. 
9. The Core Common Learnings in 


o the-study of the whole child 
st was compared with the needs 


the freshman year in this 
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School are oriented toward guidance areas in development and ad- 
justment. Since they are also curricular experiences, the integration 
of guidance and curriculum is evident. This is the opportunity for 
guidance staff members and teachers to work together in an inte- 
grative study leading toward the development of the whole child. 
10. The core classes at Murphy High School represented democ- 
racy in action. The human relations shown in the classroom, the 
respect for the dignity of each individual, the cooperative plan- 
ning, the problem-solving approach in which learning experiences 
were cooperatively set up, activities planned, and conclusions 
reached based on facts from research, made each classroom a 
democracy in action. This kind of democratic laboratory offers a 


rich field for the achievement of self-direction, one of the basic aims 
of guidance. 


Integrative-Resource Core Unit 


Another type of guidance-integrated core program is illustrated 
in the activities at North Harford High School, Harford County; 
Maryland? A Harford County High School supervisor has stated 
the philosophy of their core program in the following manner: 


We conceive the curriculum to be the child's total school living—all 
those experiences in which he participates under the guidance and di- 
rection of the school . . . A second basic concept which we hold is 4 
belief in the school’s responsibility to attempt to meet the needs of all 
children . . . Our program is predicated on our belief in the individual 


differences of children. These individual differences are provocative 


of individual needs, and as we discover them we are attempting to ad- 
just and adapt our program to meet them. This belief underlies the 


flexibility of our organization and is an integral part of the guidance 
concept which we hold.33 


The whole school is w. 
large, beautiful library, 
students' hobby projects a 


ell integrated in this program. It has 2 
with equipment especially designed for 
nd class displays. The librarian works very 


| 
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closely with the teachers, guidance counselor, and students in build- 
ing their units and planning exhibits. In addition, the school may 
use facilities provided by the Harford County Board of Education 
ina County Center at Bel Air, Maryland. It has a large curriculum 
library of elementary and secondary school materials, as well as 
course and resource materials for teachers. Every school and teacher 
of the county: can visit this county seat at any time for free materials 
and inspiriation from the literature on latest curriculum trends. 

In their attempt to meet the needs of all the pupils, North Harford 
High School and Bel Air High School offer curricula of many types: 
College preparatory, commercial general, industrial arts, and voca- 
tonal. The last-named includes agriculture, home economics and 
mechanical interest, general education (basic core program), and arts 
and crafts—water color, oil painting, textiles, printing, ceramics, 
charcoal, design, and creative and commercial arts. 

Although the North Harford High School, which is located in the 
wide-open countryside, cannot provide the functional, life adjust- 
ment learning experiences for pupils through a large town’s indus- 
tries and opportunities for work, it does provide a "doing" program 
Within the school's potentialities. A Student Exchange is operated in 
Conjunction with the business education classes. It opens before 
School starts and at lunch-time, and supplies materials to students. It 
35 also the headquarters for the Lost and Found Department and the 

chool Bank. The bank serves the double purpose of teaching the 
Students something about modern bank practices and encouraging 
thrift and systematic saving. Its practical aim is to cover class rings, 
Braduation expenses, and other items that come later in school life. 
Cis tied to a nearby town bank, and students may open accounts, 
raw checks, borrow money, or buy stock. 
he extracurricular and curricular activities of this school show 
NOW the needs of students are met in all their experiences in school, 
Out of school, or in the home, and how guidance becomes fused in 
each learning experience. The school has been most successful in the 
integration of the extracurriculum and curriculum, and of the home 
“ith the school, as will be shown by the examples which follow.?* 
he Future Ecymets of America, usually known as the F.F.A., is a 
Saas 


E ] " " 
* Fora sample of one of their ninth grade core vocational units see Appendix, 
6-508, 


Pp. 50, 
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national organization for boys studying vocational agriculture. It has 
a membership of 110 boys at North Harford High School. A few 
typical activities in the F.F.A.’s annual program of work at the school 
are: a father and son banquet, a public-speaking contest, the prepara- 
tion of various judging teams for state contests at College Park, 
Maryland, a fishing trip, a summer trip for seniors, management and 
operation of a school farm, operation of a greenhouse, a project tour 
and picnic, and the conduct of local campaigns in pest eradication, 
home improvement, and farm safety. Through their varied activities 
the F.F.A. hope to develop competent rural leadership and to en- 
courage the members in worthy undertakings for the improvement 
of rural living. 

The art classes at North Harford High School are designed to 
provide a wide variety of creative and appreciative experiences for 
all students. Art classes are closely related to other school studies, 
with particular attention given to core groups. The goal at North 
Harford is not to try to make artists of all the students, but rather 
to enable them to live richer and better lives through a basic under- 
standing and appreciation of the role of art—in one form or an^ 
other—in everyday life. 

The greenhouse in the agriculture wing serves various functional 
projects for the agriculture students, viz., the propagation and grow- 
ing of house plants and shrubbery for home beautification, a guid- 
ance course to help boys decide if they want to enter the field of hot- 
house management, the production of material for agriculture an 
biology class-work, the addition of beauty to the school by having 
some flowers in bloom throughout the year, and the raising of some 
vegetables and house plants for public demand. 

The supervised farming program is part of the vocational-agricul- 
tural course. This is really "learning by doing." A boy may produce 
some crop or conduct some animal unit on his home farm, or pers 
form any other operation related to his classroom instruction. This 
work at home is carried on under the supervision of the boys 
parents and the agriculture teacher. Such practical activity is also 
available at the school, as the F.F.A. manages and operates a fifty 
acre farm. 

„The home economics offerings are planned for boys as well 25 
girls, on the basis that home and community as well as school com- 
prise the learning environment. Emphasis is given to home-making !? 
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all its aspects, and there is recognition of changed behavior as a goal 
and cooperative planning as a way of achieving. There is an integra- 
tion of relationships, management, and consumer education in all 
phases of home economics. 

At the time of graduation, awards are granted for general scholar- 
ship, vocational scholarship, commercial scholarship, academic schol- 
arship, boys’ athletics, girls’ athletics, and school citizenship. As one 
can observe, these awards recognize accomplishment in all groups of 
Pupils represented in the school. There is a student government asso- 
Ciation in this school, in which all enrolled. students are members 
With voting privileges, and all faculty members are advising, con- 
tributing, and supporting members. There is also a student council, 
à student court, and a safety court. The latter maintains orderly con- 
duct on school buses, grounds, and throughout the building, directs 
traffic in halls, controls conduct at assemblies and games, directs fire 
drills, ang supervises bus loading and behavior. 

The power of the safety court extends to such matters as careless 
9r dangerous use of shop or farm equipment, pushing in the cafeteria 
line, tampering with fire extinguishers, and particularly bus behavior 
Which annoys the driver or endangers the students, in violation of 
rules posted in the buses by the State Roads Commissioner. The stu- 
dent body of this school numbers about 900 students, all of whom 
live in the country and use school buses for transportation between 
School and home. Bus behavior is a very important factor in the lives 
of these students. A safety court representative rides in every bus. 

9me of the buses are driven by students. The writer was impressed 
Y the students’ orderly, safe movement from the school to the 
Uses, under their own leadership. It is a responsibility which they 
"ave taken over completely. 

The Board of Education of Harford County has acquired an edu- 
Cational and recreational area, eight miles in length, at Harford Glen, 
about three miles south of Bel Air. This area is used by the school 
for field trips; forestry, conservation practices, and water life are 
Studied, 

, One guidance counselor served this high school. She did some test- 
ng, a great deal of interviewing of parents, counseling of students, 
and much of the regular type of guidance work and service. She 
Particularly worked with the community social agency, ministers, 
and other community people in making adjustments for pupils from 
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the underprivileged homes and in helping to raise funds for such 
pupils to attend college if their ability warranted it. The guidance 
counselor worked very closely with the visiting teacher, whom the 
community accepted because she had already established rapport 
with them through solicitous inquiries about sickness, tardiness, and 
absences. The guidance counselor actually saw her role within the 
framework of the county high school supervisor's definition of the 
philosophy of Harford County schools: : 

"We believe that the quality of the learning which takes place in 
any experience is in direct proportion to the quality of the human 
relationship which prevails in it.” 85 She constantly was alert to any 
lack of harmonious interpersonal relationships within the school. 

When the county high school supervisor was asked what should 
be the role of a guidance counselor in their schools, she answered: 


1. A guidance counselor should have the background data and 
should actually plan in the school schedule how to meet the partic- 
ular problems of background. . 

2. A guidance counselor should serve on curriculum committees, 
and should help plan resource materials, particularly in guidance 
areas helpful in curriculum units. "S 

3. A guidance counselor should be a social sensitizer to tensions 
within the school, and should work for their resolution. ! 

^. A guidance counselor should be a right arm for the principal 
and a person with whom he can have rapport. d 

5. A guidance counselor should be able to go into classes an 


illustrate guidance techniques: group discussion, sociometrics, inter- 
view, and the like.3¢ 


The guidance counselor in this school functioned in all five of 
these requirements. She worked closely with the principal an 
teachers to help parents understand all aspects of the total school pro- 
gram. There were various religious beliefs that conflicted with som 
of the practices of the school, as, for example, with the physical edu- 
čation activities of the pupil. The religious, social, and community 
mores were basic concerns to her. 

Integration of Guidance in Harford County. Let us now consider 
how guidance is integrated with the curriculum in this school setting: 


35 Dorothy Mudd Rowe, A Core Program Grows, p. 6. 


86 A summary of points of view related by Mrs. Dorothy M. Rowe, High 
School Supervisor, Harford County, Maryland, May, 1953. 
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l. In the first place, in practically all of the statements of the Har- 
ford County supervisor, one could substitute the word guidance for 
curriculum and by rereading the statements given with that substitu- 
tion, one would find that the two were identical in the philosophical 
concepts of Harford County educators. 

2. The program at Harford is similar in many respects to other 
Core programs, except that there is a stronger emphasis on the use of 
abundant library resources, visual aids, and a greater availability of 
Planned units of work. 

3. The attempt to meet the needs of all the pupils was evident on 
the part of Harford County high schools in their provision for diver- 
Sified courses, and was also evident on the part of the guidance coun- 
selor who continually discovered the pupils who needed help to de- 
velop their potentialities. 

4. The provision of a functional life adjustment type of program 
and work experience within the school has permitted the guidance 
Counselor to use functional learning experiences within the school for 
à study of the problems of boys and girls, and to discover in what 
Ways their problems could be solved through the many curricular 
and extracurricular activities which the boys and girls are experienc- 
ing, 

5. The integration of life within the school with the life outside, 
of home and community life with the school, is forcefully illustrated 
by the activities of the Future Farmers of America Club. The life- 
adjustment objective of having pupils develop into worthy home 
members through the joint efforts of school and home is being 
achieved, it is felt, in Harford County. The guidance counselor, 
teachers, curriculum specialists, and principal have an excellent op- 
Portunity here to capitalize upon parent-community-home relations 


35 à means for educational work with parents on advances in educa- 


tion, improvement in rural living, and for integrating school and 


nome more closely. . 

6. The social consciousness of the guidance counselor with respect 
to tension spots in this school, and her efforts to work on them, make 
à more integrative setting for teachers and pupils. 

..7. The core units were integrative efforts to link content to the 
life Situations and the decisions that pupils had to make with refer- 
*nce to their course selections and their future vocations. The guid- 
ance counselor visited classes and demonstrated to the teacher such 
Buidance techniques as group discussion and sociodrama, thus de- 
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tional setting for the integration of curriculum and guidance, guid- 
ance becomes a more integral part of the individual school's educa- 
tional program. 

The fact that one role of the core teacher, or teacher-counselor, 
consists of helping individual pupils make important decisions con- 
cerning the use of school resources, their participation in the life of 
the school and relating of these factors to their life plans should be of 
considerable value to guidance staffs. A crystallization and unifica- 
tion of guidance is taking place in the most desirable setting that is 
possible, and one which guidance counselors have been hoping for 
some time would eventuate. The guidance counsclor now has the 
personnel, the meaningful materials, and the setting for the optimum 
functioning of guidance. His dynamic role becomes that of helping 
and guiding the teacher and students in this meaningful operational 
setting. 

The next chapter will continue with a discussion of other types of 
curricula, as life adjustment education, community school, coopera- 
tive training program in distributive education, and work-experience 
programs. Based on observation of practices, on interviews with 
leaders in these particular curricular areas, and on conferences with 
teachers, curriculum coordinators, and directors of guidance and 
pupil personnel in the schools where these curricula are in operation, 
an attempt will be made to delineate the functions of a guidance pro- 
gram in such curricula and to show how curricula with these partic- 
ular objectives may be more effectively guidance-based. 


iE Integrating Guidance in 
Experience-Centered 
Curricula 


THE TYPES OF CURRICULA TO BE CONSIDERED IN THIS CHAPTER HAVE 
their origin in the concept which educators hold of the expanded 
"Se of education for present-day living. Since the American people 
have committed themselves to achieving the ideal of free secondary 
€ducation for all youth, the process of implementing a curricular 


Program has been of great concern. Youth must achieve many basic 


Personal-social-civic-economic competencies in order to succeed in 
keeping youth in school, 


Our complex society. This involves not only 
but also improvement of their learning experiences. The curricula 
treated in this chapter illustrate the attempts of educators to build 
broad curricular experiences that will be meaningful for the total 
Browth and development of youth not only as individuals but also 
as members of society. The role of guidance in such curricular ap- 


Proaches will be outlined. 


Community School and Guidance 


How can guidance play an integrative part in the curriculum 


activities of a community school? + Authorities in the field analyze 


—S— m 

1 E . H * 

jg E philosophy, definition, and objectives of the community school have 

he treated in Part I, Chapter 1, pP- 20-22. Practices in this chapter illustrate 

ome rentialities of the community-school concept for any type of school. 
€ of the practices have bcen contributed by schools which are not termed 


community schools. 
111 
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the role and functions of guidance services in the community school 
as follows. 


Improvement of Community Living 


The guidance services in a community-school program are directed at 
helping individual students with such decisions and plans not only in 
terms of their individual welfare but also in terms of improving com- 
munity living. Such guidance includes help with decisions not only in 
the area of employment but also in other areas of living, such as values 
and standards, family relationships, use of leisure time, and personality 
development. Through the guidance services of the community school, 
the student is helped to decide how he might contribute to community 
welfare through participating in surveys and action projects in his class- 
room studies or extraclass activities or through work experiences.? 


This is quite a re-orientation for a guidance staff member who has 
been accustomed to individual counseling within the walls of a school 
building, and very often within the four walls of his own office. A 
guidance counselor now needs to know the community in which he 
is serving. He must understand the problems, values, and family 
patterns of that community before he can be helpful to the young 
people who will live and work there. He must know the appropriate 


learning experiences for youth in order to develop their personalities 


in a particular community and to improve the community’s living. 
If community improv 


ement is a realistic goal, ways can be found 
to relate students' experiences with this purpose. Some community 
service projects could be all-school projects, cutting across a variety 
of classroom studies and extracurricular activities. A school's outdoor 
educational and recreational area, like Harford Glen in Harford 
County, Maryland, can serve as a learning laboratory within which 
students acquire facts about regional conservation; it could also 
be utilized by science classes, social studies classes, agriculture 
classes, and other studies, plus the various school clubs and organiza- 
tions. It could also afford the recreational, therapeutic center for 
pupils to work out some of their emotional problems and tensions- 


? Edward Krug. “The Program of the Communit » The 

: 3 School,” Ch. VI, 
"e qr d Er 6 P. Fiery, ed., Fifty-second Yearbook, Part II, National 
Press 1953), po. y of Education (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
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Survey Participation in Classroom, Extracurricular 
Activities, Work Experiences 


The second function of a guidance program in community schools 
is to help the student decide how he might contribute to community 
welfare through participating in surveys and action projects in his 
classroom studies or extraclass activities, or through work experi- 
ences, 


Guidance services may appear in a variety of forms in a school pro- 
gram. They may be very informal, with the classroom teachers as a gen- 
eral group assuming major guidance responsibilities ... In large school 
Systems special guidance personnel may be found on the school staff, 
either to work with students directly or to provide inservice education to 
other faculty members, or both. But regardless of the specific form in 
which such services are offered, the school-staff personnel responsible for 
them in a community school should plan an important role in surveys of 
Community needs and in community-action projects? i 


This participation in surveys of community needs is vital to guid- 
ance counselors, for on the results of their studies a particular type 
of guidance program will need to be built. A community-conscious 
Buidance program exists to some degree in many schools, but such 
Community consciousness and community action-survey guidance 
Programs are a necessity in a community school. Guidance coun- 
Selors have the role of helping to tie in these survey studies to class- 
room + i :ne thereby guidance with learning. 
CORE pm c ee pg om Leur ens 

é ys should be made 1 y 5 ? 
family relationships, and many more. , 

The possibilities of surveys in many types of classes are illustrated 

by the activities carried on at the Wells High School, Chicago: 


Each subject field uncovered information suited to its particular needs. 
The fine-arts classes began to discover opportunities for pupils to par- 
ticipate in music and art activities of the community and to enjoy ap- 
Preciation of community manifestations of music and art as they were 
evidenced in community life. Our English classes probed the opportu- 
nities of the community for recreational reading, amateur theatricals, 
B 


? Ibid., p. 90. 
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wholesome motion pictures, radio programs, and the like. Likewise, ous 
commercial classes surveyed the commercial life of the community; the 
industrial arts, the industries; the social studies classes, the housing; me 
science groups, the sanitation facilities; and the physical education purs 
the possibilities of participation in athletic sports and games for pupils. 
The value of such data for classroom implementation of effective living 
of the pupils was incalculable.: 


Survey work in the classroom studies may be developed in coop- 
eration with other community agencies. The Clara Barton Voca- 
tional High School and the Patterson High School of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have developed civic experience classes, whose students 
spend about one and one-half hours per weck in volunteer service 
with community agencies and organizations,5 . 

One group of students made a neighborhood census of people over 
the age of sixty-five. Another group made a housing survey under 
the direction of the Baltimore Housing Authority. These classes 
stress the development of competence in studying and meeting com- 
munity needs and the development of concern for the improvement 
of community living. Students who find a lack of adequate housing 
may take steps to interest community groups in the setting up of 
housing projects. Members of a social studies class at Pulaski (Wis- 
ea follow-up survey of recent graduates," 
of the youth were leaving the community 
because of lack of jobs. They organized a program for sharing this 
unity. Through speaking and writing, 


the school staff, and variou 
a number of possible steps. 
ize a community 
This action resulte 


5 community 
Ultimately, 
Cooperative to pro 
d in the building of 
ploying Several hund 


leaders and groups discussed 
à decision was made to organ- 
mote economic development. 
a shoe factory leased to private 


iine. yiston red people on a full- and part- 
time basis. 


* Paul R. Pierce, Developi, igh School 7 Tork: ri- 
can Book Company, 1942) PP- 188-89, Sunt Curtici (New arke dans 
5 National Societ 


II, p. 86. , Y of Education, Fifty-second Yearbook, Part 
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"There are major questions inherent in these projects and surveys: 
What results were produced? What did the students learn in the way 
of understandings, attitudes, and skills in community improvement? 8 
To what extent did students grow in the ability to gather, organize, 
Interpret, and use data pertinent to community needs and problems? 
To what extent had social growth taken place through this experi- 
ence? What insight did they have concerning their own strengths 
and weaknesses in this community project? How did the guidance 
counselors study this experience from the angle of student leader- 
ship, student communication, and interpersonal relationships with 


people? 


Guidance-Centered School and Out-of-School 
Experiences 


Thus far the community school has been treated from the angle 
of how the school, with its student curricular experiences and proj- 
€cts, might improve the community. There is also the need to in- 
tegrate in the community school and in any type of school the in- 
and out-of-school experiences for the best development of the stu- 
dents. How can guidance counselors, curriculum staffs, and teachers 
bring this about? 

It would seem, first of 
Procedures for community prol 


all, that they should make provision and 
;lems to be worked into the curric- 
ulum. Guidance counselors who have already worked on community 
Problems can cooperate with teachers in making these problems 
learning experiences for pupils. This cooperation is necessary since 
these problems are the cause quite often for blocks in students' 
Progress in school. Increasingly, it is being recognized that the needs 
both of the community and of the pupils should be starting points 
for curriculum revision and building, and for guidance. 

These curricular experiences, however, would call for more rc- 
Source people than the teachers, the guidance counselors, and the 
Students certainly parents and other human resources in the com- 
munity should be drawn into such a program. Teachers, curriculum 
Specialists, and guidance staff members are the personnel to facilitate 


EE 
8 Ibid. 
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this communication to the community in order to bring about the 
inclusion of out-of-school experiences in the lives of students. 
Employment Studies. Studies of employment and labor market 
trends in a community and region are good examples of how in- 
school and out-of-school experiences can contribute to the growth 
of pupils. In cooperation with classroom teachers, such studies can 
be tied in with classroom work to a large extent. The same is true 
for problems of health, family relationships, and civic competence. 
Survey and action projects may occur in a single classroom group, 
in several class groups working together, in an extraclass activity, in 
a homeroom group, or on an all-school basis involving a number of 
classes and student-activity groups. As to role in work experience, 
careful analyses of learning values which students may derive from 
work experience and of guidance outcomes must be stressed no less 
than vocational training. The community, however, cannot exploit 
intrude on the community. The stu- 
dents may contribute to the community through work experiences, 
and the community may aid the students. 
ance counselors can assist teachers in 
making a community survey. Already, 
icant contributions to our understand 


, interviews, and assembling of available data 
tial facts could be procured as those listed: 
1. Composition of 


positio population in terms of cultural sub-groupings, 
races, nationalities, 


9 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S, Lunt. Tbe Social Li Com- 
munity, Studies of Attitudes in Yankee Cities (New ae Cece Uni- 
versity Press, 1941); Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown: A Study in 
ae aed Culture (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com any, 1937); 
Scd re U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945); 
cents (New Fork. "Jat Was, "i Soba pe Impact of Social Classes on Adoles- 
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2. Social and economic status of the community. 

3. Ways in which families earn their living. 

4. Number, kind, and adequacy of institutions and service agencies 
such as schools, churches, playgrounds, libraries, social service 
agencies, motion pictures, places of recreation, dance-halls, drug- 
Stores, and others. 

5. Frequency of juvenile delinquency, accidents, sicknesses. 

6. Ways in which leisure time is spent. 

J. Social attitudes as shown by folkways, customs, beliefs, super- 
stitions. 

8. Natural resources of community and their relation to human 
resources. 


The next step would be for guidance counselors, teachers, and 
Curriculum specialists to organize the data from the community sur- 
vey and to interpret them for an effective school and community 
Program. Both community and school would be affected by such a 
Study, An understanding of the local and regional natural resources 
IS necessary for adequate economic and social adjustment. Students 
should be encouraged to know their communities more thoroughly; 
Community needs and problems become data for discussion and 
analysis, 

A further step would be to tie in the classroom study with the 
Practical area. This could be accomplished by coordinating the study 
of community resources with a system of guidance, involving 
planned work experience in the community. The guidance involved, 
besides being vocational, would be an integration of educational- 
Social-moral-health-vocational guidance. The school, through its 
educational-curricular-guidance program could increase its commu- 
nity-school effectiveness and integration by utilizing community in- 
stitutions and civic-social service agencies to the utmost. Guidance 
Counselors, through their interaction with the community's human 
resource people, and through the help of agencies, should see, as one 
of their functions, that those of potential ability for college, for ex- 
ample, do attend college and that the economic barriers are removed 
through aids from the community and through regional financial 
assistance, 10 
— 

10 The University of Kentucky, through its Bureau of School Service, has 


Conducted a number of specific Studies of the interaction of school and com- 
munity, A table taken from a study by H. L. Davis was entitled “College At- 
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Community Background and Needs of Youth. Guidance coun- 
selors can be, and should be, liaison agents between community and 
school. Increasingly, curricular and guidance programs need to be 
built in terms of the community backgrounds and needs of pupils. 
One of the main purposes of educational programs is not onlv to 
change the behavior of children and youth, but also to change the 
behavior of groups in the community through better school-com- 
munity integration. (Behavior change here refers to social attitudes 
of individuals and groups as well as to other kinds of behavioral 
change.) 

The social and economic life of the community is just as significant 
in the guidance of children and youth as are those services usually 
referred to as guidance—holding of interviews, obtaining of informa- 
tion, and relating ability and interests to jobs and activities. The 
guidance of youth in the social and economic life of a community 
must be enhanced further through the classroom teacher, commu- 
nity agencies, and through the curriculum experience of students, oF 
the character of guidance service will be greatly restricted. A survey 
of the community to determine the needs of youth in relation to the 
particular social-cultural and economic community in which they 
live, such as that made at Beloit, Wisconsin,!! illustrates the type of 
guidance and curriculum building possible through these means. 

As a result of this community survey at Beloit, their educational 
philosophy was modified considerably and the inauguration of an 
effective guidance program took place. Community leaders—bank 
presidents, priests, ministers, the Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis 


Club, and the town newspaper editor—worked with the educational 


staff. There was cooperation from the state university. The survey 


tendance by the Upper Quartile of 1,754 High School Graduates When 
Classified According to Sex.” It showed that 49 


» Educational Soci 2 ice-Hall, 
eine pp. 361-62, citing H. L. Davis ociology (New York: Prentice 
Ability," Bulletin of tbe B jd 
1942, [5 37) f tbe Bureau of Social 


Ne aede qun A oe by Mr. F. H. Benti, Director, Department of Pupil 
consin) Public Shake es E erintendent of Schools, Beloit (Wis 
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revealed some interesting things about the national origins of the 
Beloit community. The prevailing opinion had been that it was a 
community composed in most part of descendants of northern Euro- 
peans. However the survey revealed that, numerically speaking, the 
largest single nationality in the community was of southern Euro- 
pean origin, Surveys were also made of the type and equipment of 
homes, the movies ‘attended, and the newspapers read. The results of 
the study produced several desirable achievements, which included: 


l. A revision of the curriculum. (Curriculum committees were 
Started, c.g., social science, English, and so on. Parents were enrolled 
on curriculum committees.) 

E Appointment of committees to study the problems of boys and 
girls. (Health, curriculum, guidance and recreation committees de- 
veloped as a result.) 

3. More effective organizati 
à guidance system. 

4. Better mental health point of view and appreciation of the value 
of psychiatric services in a school program. (These points of view 
Were acquired from improved understanding of the problems of 
boys and girls on the part of school personnel.) 

5. Closer liaison of school with community industries. (Instead of 
Permitting appointments with the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service to take place by chance, the Guidance Director at Beloit 
makes appointments with the State Employment Service for juniors 
and seniors who wish to obtain work.) 


on of Pupil Personnel Services and of 


Pupils live in a community; they absorb its beliefs, values, customs, 
behavior patterns. The guidance service includes working relation- 
ships with the out-of-school forces that influence the pupil's develop- 
ment, The teacher is inevitably concerned in this relationship, be- 
Cause the pupil must not be “blocked in his learning experiences 
through outside forces that may impinge upon him and for which 
he needs help from many people. 

_ Use of the Commmmnity’s Human Resources. Community resources 
include people who can contribute to all features of the school pro- 
Bram. Community people can be used in extracurricular activities as 
resource people, co-workers, or consultants. Competent community 
members can be used in the classroom to provide specialized instruc- 
tion with which the school personnel may be unacquainted. Com- 
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munity adults can work with students in community surveys and 
action projects. Local and regional field trips serve as means of using 
Such resources. To be of real value, however, field trips must be 
directed toward the growth of students in understandings, attitudes, 
and skills needed for the improvement of community living. Com- 
munity resources also include agencies and institutions. Commuiig 
agencies and civic groups are used to provide concrete examples o 
society in action and to provide opportunities for pupils to work as 
junior citizens in solving individual and group problems. In this 
school-community interaction, the pupil learns through a rich variety 
of interrelated experiences and a wide variety of personalities. i 
Evanston Township High School afforded for six years, during 
two or three months in the winter session, out-of-school experiences 
in the lives of pupils through a Career Club Program sponsored 
jointly with Evanston's Kiwanis Club.12 Through the cooperation of 
many community leaders who were engaged in a wide range of busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional pursuits, high-school club members 
had the opportunity of seeing the occupational world at first hand. 
They chose the club which represented their interests or the work 
in which they were already engaged on a part-time basis. They were 
taken on trips to the community leader’s main business plant, and 
instructed about the type of work going on. Some of the commu- 
nity leaders who cooperated in this program also served as commu- 
nity vocational counselors, Through individual referral they talked 


with boys and girls who were interested in their particular line of 
work. 


From the communi 
venture in bringing t 
erative relationship. 
ing him first-hand i 
the school as a publ 
in the community 

This program 1 
complete 
day. 


ty's point of view this was a highly successful 
he school and the community into close coop- 
Career clubs not only served the student by giv- 
nformation about a career but they also served 
ic relations venture since several hundred adults 
were likely to be involved year after year. 

ed the Way to a more expanded, broadened, and 
program of vocational guidance which is in existence to- 
18 More leaders from the community have been brought into the 


12 Described through courtesy of the Guidance Services Department, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 


18 Evanston Township High School (together with others, the writer is sure) 
might be mentioned as an example of a school where the selection of some © 
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broadened program. Various members of the Kiwanis Club act as 
speakers at career meetings at the school, and their places of business 
are always open to groups for field trips. The club has set up an 
annual scholarship of $200 to encourage enrollment of graduates in 
Trade, Technical, Nursing, Business, and other specialized schools 
ofa non-collegiate type. Also they award government bonds for stu- 
dent leaders who assist in the promotion and administration of the 
two plans of career meetings. At present an annual evening Career 
Conference is held with forty to fifty outstanding people from the 
Chicago area serving as leaders of the most popular groups. Another 
Series of meetings are held one day each month during the morning 
homeroom period. Five or six meetings are run simultaneously on 
each of these days—this permits a student to attend as many as six 
or eight meetings during the course of the year. Still another series 
of meetings are held for junior year students only, where the em- 
Phasis of the vocational guidance program is placed. This series 


Consists of films, speakers, and panels on the general aspects of voca- 


tional guidance topics such as the following: “The Employment In- 
terview—How to Prepare for It,” “What the Employer Expects of 


the Employee,” “Your Local State Employment Service and How It 
Can Help You,” and so forth. 
Other aspects of Evanston’s vocational guidance program, of 
Which career meetings are one aspect, are explained in Part V, p. 414. 
„Michigan College Agreement Plan. Other kinds of school-commu- 


nity improvement have taken place on a larger scale through a co- 


Operative plan of curriculum specialists and guidance personnel. An 
lan is one called the Michigan 


i : 
Nteresting development of a state p 


its 
hensive 3 

i program. The Guidance Services 
Tigh School Bae all the students and tries to provide facilities to help them 
reach the highest point in personal adjustment while in school and plan for 


their future after high school. Since 75-80% of the students go on to institu- 


tions of higher learning, a highly organized college counseling program has 
ped. Because future educational plans and career choice are so closely 
has also been implemented. To aid in 


4 orientation and articulation with sending 
9 d ninth grades, with a separate program 
Hi; d entation for upper class students transferring into Evanston Township 
ects of the vocational guidance 
f the book (6, 9, 10). 
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College Agreement Plan, in which more than one hundred Michi- 


gan secondary schools and practically all the state's colleges coop- 
erated. 


Secondary schools which are members of the College Agreement 
[plan] have agreed to apply what the parties concerned believe to be the 
best modern theory in the areas of guidance and curriculum development. 
On their part, the colleges agree not only to help the schools improve 
themselves, but also to admit their graduates upon the recommendation 
of the local authorities, regardless of the pattern of subjects taken in high 
school by the candidates for college admission.!* 


OCCUPATIONAL survey—An interesting example in this Michigan 
Plan, in which guidance counselors and teachers worked together to 
improve instruction and school-community relationships, took place 
at the Dowagiac (Michigan) Central High School.1° The over-all 
purpose of this occupational survey was to evaluate occupational 
training, placement, and adjustment of students enrolled in the busi- 
ness education department. The survey was conducted under the 
immediate supervision of the high school guidance committee, con- 
sisting of eight teachers appointed by the guidance director. This 
committee chose the business education coordinator to serve as the 
survey director. Some of the conclusions of the study were: 


1. Since 84 per cent of the businessmen in D 


owagiac required high 
‘school 


graduation of all their employees, the business education de- 
partment of the Dowagiac High School should be 
as a terminal training center. 

2. Office employees w 
skills, 


^ imarily 
regarded primari!) 


ere deficient in spelling and computation 


14 This interesting develo; 
Study of the Secondary 
improve education so th 
For further information 
Administrators, Thirty-fi 
ington: The Association, 

15 Ibid. 

38 Based on a 1949 report, “A Survey of Office Occupations in Dowagiac 
Michigan,” directed by Elaine Sheltraw, Business Fducation Coordinator: 
i the Dowagiac High School Guidance Committee, 1949 (Mimco- 
graphed). 


pment was one of the outgrowths of the Michigan 
School Curriculum begun in 1937. Its objective is t? 
at the needs of youth may be more effectively satisfied 
on this plan, consult American As ciation of Schoo 


rst Yearbook, American School Curriculum (Wash- 
1953), p. 144. 
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3. Personality factors ranked high among outstanding weaknesses 
of office workers. 

4. Dowagiac employers considered an employable personality, 
over and above occupational competency, as essential for a successful 
office worker. 

3. The occupational survey in Dowagiac served as an excellent 
medium of public relations. 


Recommendations resulting from this study were made to the 
business education department. Among them were stressed the belief 
that personality development should be incorporated into all com- 
mercial courses and emphasized in all classes, and that all students 
deficient in spelling and arithmetic should undergo achievement tests 
at the end of the sophomore year to ascertain which students re- 


quired remedial courses.!* 
From this study a guidance department or staff are faced with 


Some very important functions: 

First, they will need to explore and study how an employable 
bersonality, which employers consider essential over and above oc- 
cupational efficiency in successful work, can be developed; to dis- 
Cover the kinds of motivation that will help pupils in this respect. 
Here, then, may be the place for guidance counselors and business 
education teachers to begin a study using the guidance techniques at 
their command, such as the sociometric, Rorschach, Thematic Ap- 
Perception, and so on.’ A more fruitful approach, it is felt however, 
Would be through a cooperative work experience where students 
Would have an experience, a motivation, to change their be- 
havior. Tt may mean more emphasis on social development for occu- 
Pational efficiency. The Dowagiac Central High School study may 


“gest also an experience where business personnel and interested 
j study their own human resources 
vish to y 


Community people might v Dan Tesous 
and those of their community for the purpose of creating situations 


and experiences for the development of an employable personality. 
_ Second, guidance counselors should recognize what made this 
ituation a fruitful one for some testing (achievement testing, in this 


cor ctm 


IT“ : 
1 Survey of Office Occupations," Balance 
The Or a general description of these projec 


tion ae of the Teacher in Personnel Work (N 


Sheet, 32 (September 1950), p. 28. 
tive techniques see Ruth Strang, 
ew York: Bureau of Publica- 


cachers College, Columbia University, 1946), Chapter X. 
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instance) to be meaningful both from the angle of content and time 
to administer it. 

"Third, a guidance department where such a study is made should 
encourage and participate in further studies between the business 
department and the community. . 

The success of this kind of program depends upon cooperation. 
The employer, the family, the school—coordinator, teachers, guid- 
ance staff and all appropriate personnel—all need to understand and 


work toward a common goal—the training of an individual for 
proper job adjustment. 


Role of Guidance in Community-School Relations 


Guidance counselors, in order to function in community-school 
relations, should know the community in which the school is located 
—its values, problems, and family relationship patterns. Guidance 
counselors in this respect ought to be one step ahead of other school 
personnel, as for years they have been accumulating data on family 
background for their records. However, significant changes in prac- 
tice on the part of the guidance counselors may now need to take 
place. Whereas they have been collecting such objective data as 
father’s occupation, mother’s occupation, nationality, and the like, 
for the purpose of understanding each individual student, they will 
now be looking upon these data as a social- 
needs to be analyzed in a composite way to sl 
ground composition of the total student bod 
sentative, in most cases, of the cultural back 


nity. Furthermore, the study will involve a 
just the few who ha 


cultural survey which 
how the cultural back- 
y. This will be repre- 
ground of the commu- 
ll the students and not 
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may decide that the relationship between siblings is more important 
than the number of siblings in a family. In order to assist in the de- 
velopment of competencies on the part of youth, they may find that 
they need to know a great deal about the characteristics of youth, 
and the developmental tasks which are faced by youth growing up 
ina home and a community. 

New Role for Counseling. It is evident that counseling will take 
on a new role in a community school that has, as one of its goals, 
improvement in community living. It would seem that only through 
Working with parental feelings, values, and attitudes can improve- 
ment really take place in this area. Guidance counselors will find it 
Necessary to extend their counseling zo all age groups and to know 
the most effective ways for counseling people of different ages. 
^ Counseling help may be needed in such areas of living as occupa- 
tons, family relationships, and use of leisure time. When follow-up 
Services for graduates and school-leavers are undertaken, a part of 
these services will consist in counseling young adults. This counsel- 
ing ought to prove valuable in obtaining information that can be 
Used in curriculum and guidance revision. It will also aid in establish- 
Ing better coordination with community agencies and resources. 

Through a study of records and of all material in personal folders, 
the guidance counselor together with the student will also be able 
to work out what the student needs in relation to group experiences, 
leadership, and personality development. The guidance counselor 
and the student will be able to plan community projects and experi- 
ences in which the student could grow in these respects. A very im- 
Portant role of a guidance counselor has always been that of aiding 
the student in making individual choices of the kinds of activities that 
will help him grow as an individual. However, too often there has 
Dot been provision for the activities in which the student might test 
his choices. The community school and other schools with experi- 
ence-centered curricula, and all types of schools with a community- 
School relations emphasis, are now providing these activities. In order 
that a student may have a more integrative experience through a 
Sommunity-school curriculum, the guidance counselor, together 
With the curriculum specialist and teachers, will now be interested 
in helping the student make choices of activities and projects cen- 
tered upon the nature of his development in a conmnmnity—how he 
can grow through a community experience, and how this growth 
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can also render the maximum contribution to community welfare. 
Students must be involved not only in learning about a community, 
but also in participating as members, together with the school staff, 
in community decision and action. It is working with the eani) 
in an actual project for boys and girls, e.g., the acquisition of a 
recreation hall for which there is a need, in which boys and girls 
have an opportunity to talk to community people, know community 
attitudes, and serve the community. . 

Guidance counselors and school personnel are interested in having 
fine arts classes discover opportunities for students to participate E 
music and art offerings and facilities of the community, but they 
must also be active in discovering community resource people who 
are interested enough in the special talent of particular youth to sce 
that they have the opportunity, financially, to realize their artistic 
potentialities if their families cannot afford to let them do so. For 
this purpose, and others, a classroom-centered community participa- 
tion is a valuable means of communication between school and com- 
munity for stimulating the community to consider the best possibil- 
ities for the gifted, as well as for the retarded. Also it may result in 
raising the social expectations of the community in relation to 1t$ 
youth. 

Tbe Community—A Potential for Student Leadership. Guidance 
counselors can help to discover the students wh 
ship in community activities, and how thes 
might be used most effectively 
The total growth and dev 
experience, as well as oth 
be carefully considered, 

It is important that 


o have shown leader- 
e leadership qualities 
in the community and in the school. 
elopment of students in volunteer service 
er types of service to the community, ca 


guidance counselors carefully consider be 
roles in community-school relations, They may be the key personne 
to see the growth and developmental competence areas for boys an 

girls in community projects, to assess learning experiences in bn 
community in terms of the personality needs of youth, and to asce- 
tain the appropriateness of projects for meeting ‘the needs of youth. 
Socially, emotionally, morally, vocationally, the motivation of tht 
student should be carefully analyzed. A follow-up survey of recent 
graduates by students at present in school may seem passive as a 
student experience, but the results of such a study may give students 
a motivation such as they have never before experienced. Pupils ape 
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motivated in different ways, and the active, “doing” experiences may 
not always provide optimum motivation to some students. 

A very thorough assessment should be made of the community 
experiences available for youth, in order to ascertain their motiva- 
This involves not only observance of 
what youth do in the community settings, but an appraisal of how 
they feel about the experience afterward. How has the experience 
energized the student? What motivational value has remained with 
him so that he makes progressively good changes in his behavior? 
Perhaps more sustained observational notes should be made of the 
latter aspect, rather than such full notes about his activities in the 
Project, Guidance counselors might help teachers to observe these 
motivational experiences and in so doing assist them in using various 
juidance means of assessment—self-evaluation, interview content, 
Opinions of parents and pecrs, and help of resource people. 

As a result of all these community experiences, it is hoped that 
Buidance counselors, teachers, and students will get new visions of 
how the school can become a real community in action for civic and 
Student government experiences, and of how students can actively 
Participate in shaping policies and procedures of the student per- 
Sonnel program, as well as that of the school. 


tional value to the student. 


Cooperative Training Program in 
Distributive Education 


Work experience is not only a part of the community-school pro- 
Bram, but is also a part of trade, industrial, and distributive educa- 
zn Cooperative training in diversified occupations, and of general 
: cation, life adjustment programs. Work services of several kinds 

re increasingly becoming a part of classroom studies in all kinds of 
Curricula, from the separate course type to that of the experience 
Concept, 


E; " ] 
e ibat of Cooperative Training Program im 
versified Occupations 


Training Program in Diversified Oc- 


The Part-Time Cooperative 
d by the local Board of Education in 


Cupar; : 
Pations Education conducte 
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cooperation with the Trade and Industrial Education Service, Voca- 
tional Division of the State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama, is a high school program designed to offer, in the last tue 
years of high school, training in any trade, industrial, commercial, or 
distributive occupation. 

The Murphy High School Plan. The objectives of the Diversified 
Occupations Education, as outlined by the Murphy High School 
Vocational Industrial Education Department at Mobile, Alabama, are 
to help boys and girls get started on their life work before leaving 
School, provide them with opportunity for employment after grad- 
uation, help them become leaders in their fields of work, stimulate 
continued growth in an interesting and satisfying occupation, and 
assist them to make more successful and profitable transitions from 
school life into the business world.19 

These objectives, plus the planned program of supervision on the 
job by the coordinator and work with the parents in the process, are 
carefully complemented by the aid and services of the guidance de- 
partment ?? and by the faculties of the departments from which the 
students enter the program. 7 

In this program, the coordinator has responsibility to make prope! 
student selection and training placement. He therefore goes ONES 
personal and occupational information with the student and confers 
with the faculty and guidance department about course background, 
counseling, testing, and guidance of the students enrolled in the pro- 
gram. The coordinator works with the teachers to see that the edu- 
cational interests of the students are promoted and protected, to see 
that the students are provided with adequate and suitable instruc- 
tional material, and to provide working conditions in the related 
classrooms to lead to effective study. 

The parents' responsibilities are (1) to be accountable for the 
conduct of the students in school and on the job, and (2) to cooper- 
ate with the school in all possible ways involving the training © 
students. The coordinator helps the parents in these responsibilities. 
He gathers information about parents from background data in the 


19 As outlined in 1953 by Murphy High School, Cooperative Training Pro- 
gram in Diversified Occupations Education, Mobile, Alabama (Mr. J. H 
Baker, Coordinator), 

20 As stated by Mr. Howard McManaway, 


by Mr. J. H. Baker, Coordinator 
tions Education, Mu: 


: d 
Director of Student Personnel, ves 
; Cooperative Program in Diversified Occup 


rphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, 1953. 
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guidance department folders. He goes into the homes of the stu- 
dents in order to understand the home background. A friendly and 
personal relationship is established with the parents through the 
coordinator's personal interest in their sons and daughters. As a 
result of this personal acquaintance, parents feel free to visit the 
School and discuss their problems; intelligent teamwork thus des 
velops between school and home. It may be called a cooperative 
Program in that the school, the parents, and the business and indus- 
trial establishments of the town work together in offering high 
School students a plan of actual on-the-job training and related 
study. 

The responsibilities of the training establishment are: (1) to 
abide by training agreements, (2) to provide planned training in 
the skills of the occupation for a required number of hours, (3) to 
Pay the students wages according to stipulations, and (4) to furnish 
the coordinator with information concerning progress of the stu- 
dents. The responsibilities of the local Board of Education are: 
(1) to provide funds for the purchase of necessary books and in- 
Structional materials, (2) to provide adequate physical facilities, 
and (3) to furnish administration on a local level. 

According to one study: 


The Cooperative student, from the time he is enrolled until he graduates, 
goes through a series of real-life experiences in real-life situations. He 
discusses job opportunities with prospective employers. He makes ap- 
Plication for a job in the occupation of his choice. He gains his work 
Xperience under actual working conditions. The coordinator is always 
at hand to help him through the difficulties that the beginner encounters. 

© coordinator helps in the planning of interview and job selection. He 
Coaches the students on how to apply for a job, and helps them through 


Problems of adjustment when he starts to work.?! 


Each student enrolled in the cooperative training program at the 

urphy High School has a carefully planned schedule of work 
and related study. The plan provides for an organized series of 
Work experiences, and a guide for the study of the related tech- 
nical information he must have if he is to be successful in the oc- 
WE. 


[i "A. Camera Study of "Trade and Industrial Education in Alabama" (Mont- 
SY ; Alabama: The Alabama State Department of Education in Cooperation 
City and County Boards of Education), p. 4. 
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cupation. The related study is so scheduled that the student gets 
job information when be wants it, needs it, and must use it. Because 
of this arrangement of experience, study, and assistance with his 
problems of learning, the student makes rapid progress. 

The study guides and progression records of various jobs and 
professions for use in a cooperative training program ** are pre- 
pared by authorities and a consultant in each field. In examining 
the content of one study guide, viz., pre-nursing, a fine bibliography 
was found, which included addresses from which films could be 
obtained. An outline was used as a means of guiding and checking 
the progress of the student on the job, and the essay type of an- 
swer was required because of the help it gives the student to form 
the habit of giving clear-cut, definite answers or explanations about 
jobs. For pre-nursing there were 99 jobs, and each job was out- 
lined together with the guidance directions for the student. 

In this work-experience program, surveys are made cach year to 
determine trades and industrial education needs. A statement of 
understanding is worked out and signed by the student, his parent 
or guardian, the high school coordinator, and the training agency: 
stating the program, forms of cooperation between each party 10- 
volved, and similar related information. 

The usual personnel data are asked for on record cards. The 
student's occupational experiences prior to job training are listed. 

A Student Handbook for the Murphy High School Cooperative 
Training Program is provided; it describes what the cooperative 
program is and how it operates, states requirements for enrollments 
advantages of the program, occupations for which training is offered; 
responsibilities to the program on the part of the student, parent 
coordinator, training establishment, and local Board of Education 

An annual banquet of the Diversified Occupations Club (the 
boys and girls in the Diversified Occupations Program at Murphy 
High School) includes a banquet program in which is listed, among 
other items, the training agencies for the program in the city” 


?? For example, those issued by the Department of Trade and Industrial Edu- 


cation, University of Alabama, copyrighted by the Alabama State Department 


of Education at Mont K A in theif 
Diversified Occupations Progiam used by Murphy High School in th 


23 ; PES 
Noc loa a Were 62 training agencies and 129 student trainees for n 
g occupations. This club is of great help to students who are interest? 
or engaged in the program. | 
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This banquet is also attended by the employers who are guests of 
the students employed by them. 

One of the five features of the Cooperative Training Program is 
the follow-up procedure. Each instructor is expected to make a 
five-y " occupational follow-up report covering the students who 
have taken his or her courses. The report is sent to the State De- 
partment Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education at Mont- 
gomery, who returns to the school a statistical report containing 
the number of students enrolled in all Cooperative Programs in the 
State, the courses, number still enrolled, the number of dropouts 
and reasons for leaving, and a statement of whether they are in the 
Occupation for which they were trained, in some allied occupation, 
or in another occupation. If in the same occupation, the amount of 
time they have been in it is stated. 

Kansas City, Missouri, Plan. Cooperative Occupational Education 
of Kansas City, Missouri, is another example of the extension of a 
D on-the-job occupational training. 
Kansas City were the distributive, 


high school program to include 
= areas used in the program in 
Clerical, skilled, and service occupations. 


The basic principles emphasized in this program are: that it 


Must be an integral part of the curriculum of the public schools, 
time employment but a 


that it must not be an ordinary type of part- 
"finite learning situation for high school students, that all personnel 
employed in the program must be evaluated in advance in terms of 
definite criteria. 
A revealing evaluation of the 


; Cooperative Occupational Educa- 
tio 
n Program was made by one o 


f the high school counselors: 


JD Program is planned for normal or average high school boys and 

Denial want work-experience training. However, the coordinator does 
ot hesitate to take students who have problems of various kinds, emo- 

“onal as well as financial . . . One example I recall was of a girl who 
Came from a small town in another state who had intelligence above aver- 
had a broken spirit (which was probably because she came from a broken 
me), little money, no place to live, and a strong desire for an education. 


ahs girl enrolled in the C.O.E. program. She now is filling a real place in 


24 Ameri PS 
American Association of School Administrat 
mee tean School Curriculum (Washington: 1953), pp- 148-52. (Based on 

onal submitted by V. L. Pickens, Chairman, Division of Practical Arts, 

cational and Family Life Education, Public Schools of Kansas City, Missouri.) 


trators, Thirty-first Yearbook, 
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industry, and with the money earned from working is a respected school 
citizen. She has blossomed under the responsibility placed on her by her 
employer : . . She will be graduated this June and will, without a doubt, 
continue to advance on the job she now has. I can recall examples of 
other students who had attendance problems, as well as disciplinary 
problems, who have been able to adjust so that they have matured enough 


socially and emotionally to have very high job ratings. They are not 
school problems now.?5 


Other evaluative studies show that Diversified Occupations stu- 
dents' grades in general improve because of having been given the 
opportunity to apply some of the things they have bcen studying. 
Studies also show that Diversified Occupations students who went 
to college do equally well or better than those of equal ability who 
took the college preparatory course. Some forms used in the Part- 
Time Cooperative Training Program in Diversified Occupations at 
Evanston Township (Illinois) High School may be found in the 
Appendix, pages 498-502. 


Life Adjustment Education 


Life adjustment education is another effort to broaden and im- 
prove the program of secondary education. It is an education meant 
for all youth, and consists of a program designed to be practical, 
real, and related to a pupils present and future life as a citizen, a 
family member, and one with a role in the world of work. It em- 
phasizes change in whatever direction a school is willing to move, 
whether in a course or department, and the working within the 
framework of a particular school and its needs. 

It is an emphasis that is in accord with major developments in 
guidance, general education, and vocational education; however, 
there can be a life adjustment emphasis in all curricula. 


Planning of Special Courses and, Units 


What has been done in the way of developing some of the em- 
phases in life adjustment education? Special courses were developed 


?5 American Association of School 


U Administrati irty- ok, 
American School Curriculum, p. 151. ed Webs Su Meabe 
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in eight schools of the State of New Jersey, with emphasis upon 
preparing students to meet the problems of life in a realistic 
fashion." The courses were planned by committees working with 
teachers, parents, students, and various community groups, and 
were given such titles as General Education, Modern Living, and 
Human Relations. In these courses the topics for discussion would 
include such items as manners, dress, recreation, social behavior, 
vocational planning, consumer education, family relations, boy-girl 
relationships, citizenship, health, and study techniques. The school's 
evaluation of the courses indicated the following results: Improve- 
ment in student behavior patterns, greater interest among parents 
and students, and desirable character and personality changes in 
Students. 

What is the role of guidance in the life adjustment emphases? 
Guidance counselors, classroom teachers, and homeroom advisers 
can work together, for example, in preparing such courses as the 
above-mentioned in the New Jersey schools; they can also build 
resource units in personal adjustment, as has been done at the James 
Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio. With this kind of 
COOperation in personal adjustment units, they are more able to 
help students solve their school problems of adjustment, choose 
Courses wisely, develop better methods of study, discover and de- 
velop their interests and capacities, become acquainted with ele- 
Mentary knowledge of vocational opportunities, and develop so- 
cially adjusted personalities. School personnel must also see that 
these courses in life adjustment curriculum are not "extras" but are 
Biven for credit. 

As to units and learning experiences with regard to family life, 
an area particularly emphasized in life adjustment education, guid- 
ance counselors and English teachers could plan particular relation- 
Ships that class-work might emphasize, as the family relationships 
In Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish” and “Evangeline,” 
Riley’s “Down to Old Aunt Mary’s,” or Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 
Discussions might ensue in classes, homerooms, and clubs on “How 
a 


26 See New ersey Secondary School Teachers Association, 1952 Yearbook, 
We Look at ise Growth in New Jersey’s High Schools (Plainfield, 


et Jersey: Lester D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Avenue, 1952). E 
" As related by Miss Ruth Hier, Dean of Girls and Assistant Principal, James 


Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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have family relationships changed from colonial days, and what 
similarities still exist?” or “What activities could youth engage in 
within the home that would make the lives of all family members 
happier?” Guidance counselors would be helpful in supplying class- 
room libraries with pamphlets and books in the area, and in fur- 
nishing data to teachers on the home background of their pupils. 
They might also be helpful as resource people in classroom and 
homeroom discussions and for identification of pupils in need of 
counseling in relation to this area. 


Problem Solving 


Problem solving is a method of critical thinking emphasized in 
life adjustment education. Local, regional, and other types of asso- 


ciations of teachers could enrich curriculum development in a 
number of ways: 


The National Science Teachers Association . . . besides keeping its 
membership informed of developments in science . .. sponsors the 
publishing of curriculum materials and cooperates with industry to de- 
velop and bring to teachers and students publications of value as 
resource materials . . . It has promoted the "junior research" type of 
student project. While commonly aimed, as far as the student is con- 
cerned, at getting the student started as a potential scientist, such pro- 
grams have affected both teaching practice and curriculum content . . - 


Efforts of this kind have expanded the use of problem solving by 
scientific methods in secondary school science.28 


In the personal 
and a variety 

situation, to an. 
of action in de 


-social areas there is a need for all kinds of materials 
of experiences to help students identify a problem 
alyze it, and to help them design alternative courses 
aling with their own problem situations.29 


Re-orientation of Teachers 


How are teachers re-oriented to 


I : implications and emphases of life 
adjustment education? 


28 American Association of School Administra i 
: J ators, Th -fi book 
A ie ni (Washington: The Association, 1953), p 179 aii ' 
aterials of interest on this subject ap i e Li djustr a 
phlets of the Science Researcl | (ieee es ui DANN ian 
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A high school supervisor in Maryland, in his efforts to re-orient 
the faculty of a county district to the role of guidance in the life 
adjustment emphasis, used a case study approach in a worksho 
conference? Actual case studies of students in these schools were 
presented to the faculty for study and discussion. The faculty mem- 
bers were assigned to small discussion groups, with a departmental 
Cross-sectional representation of faculty in each group. Each group 
Was to make recommendations, from the case study presented to 
them, as to what student data would be essential in order to plan 
a life adjustment school program for the particular student. Also 
they were to suggest adjustments in the total school program, or in 
their own specific courses necessary to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents studied. Their problem was twofold: to determine what 
Specifically and practically their school could do at the time to meet 
the life adjustment needs, not only of the individual case presented, 
but also of the many other students who resembled the student 
under study in one way or another. Three specific questions were 
Stated to help point up their discussion: 


(1) How do you identify the life adjustment needs of this case, 
and what are they? 

(2) How can the school obtain additional data concerning this 
Student that will better enable the school to help him reach emo- 
tional, occupational, and social maturity? What are they? 

(3) On what aspects concerning this student should the school 
Concentrate its attention during the current year? How? What 


Onger range planning in respect to the student and the school 
Should be considered? 


Citizenship Education 


EY significant project in citizenship education has been s 
by "Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
the help of experts from the National Educ 
departments of education, universities, 
“arly developments included: (1) a clea 
A 

30 As Carried out at the County Institute Workshop, September, 1953, under 


the direction of Mr Thomas L. Smith, Su i 
: . a . ; Supervisor of Hi 
Ucation of Sr, Mary's County, Leonardtown, Medis. Schools, Board of 


ponsored 
City, with 
ation Association, state 
and local school Systems. 
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of liberty, (2) lists of topics in American history, current prob- 
lems, and government courses, and (3) lists of projects or laboratory 
practices in citizenship that are being tried out with success in 
American schools or in connection with them.3! 

Citizenship education programs were initiated and evaluated in 
eight pilot schools. The results obtained have been gratifying in 
terms of pupil behavior and the enthusiasm of pupils, teachers, 
teacher-counselors, and parents. The project has broadened as it has 
developed. Now materials are being provided to help teachers of 
English, science, and business education cooperate more effectively 
in citizenship training. At present laboratory practices have taken 
place in the following areas: knowing and serving the school, par- 
ticipation in school responsibilities, student government and student 
elections, discovering the community, reporting on and to the com- 
munity, student service in the community, understanding the eco- 
nomic community, citizenship education and the national emergency. 

The most characteristic feature of the Citizenship Education 
Project is the attempt to tie together citizenship knowledge and 
action. Activities and laboratory practices form the real core of the 
program. al 

In one laboratory practice a twelfth grade English class ?? entered 
into a signed agreement with the principal, the head of the English 
department, and the librarians. This agreement commissioned them 
to survey the school and decide what new books should be pur- 
chased for the library with the sum of money that was available. 
Within certain limits the group was allowed to carry on its ac- 
tivities and was responsible to the whole school for its actions. 
With the help of their classroom teacher 
various questionnaires to de 
body liked. They examined book reviews and checked books against 
the criteria they had agreed upon. They used the public library. 


31 William F. Russell, “The Citi s; : ern e 
Record, 52, No. 2 (November ipe ein SERRE" Weert BAIER 
E Or Association of School Administrators, American School Curricu- 
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students who had participated thought it a valuable experience. One 
of them wrote: 


I have learned how to plan a program of action and how to carry out 
that program to the fullest advantage of the class and the individual. I 
have learned how important books are in our everyday life, and I have 
learned how to get the most out of the power I was permitted to use.93 


A group of students from the states of Washington, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Colorado, Connecticut, and New Jersey dis- 
cussed in an evaluative session ?* their citizenship projects Which 
Consisted of action programs in ways of “Getting people out to 
vote,” “Improving our school,” “Survey of citizens’ thought on 
city government,” “Internships in social agencies,” and “Getting 
Our new school building.” 

In this session the following were some of the student remarks: 


To realize what's going on at a political convention is important; If 
People didn't take an active interest, the wrong group could railroad 
anything; It taught us to work within our school and have perseverance 
In accomplishing a good student constitution; We formulated ideas and 
had to work on the student body to accept them; We learned to go 
through proper channels to achieve our goals; We found out that the 
School administrators are human; School Board members were really 
very decent people; What the people feel is important; The people 
Weren’t aware of the true picture of the town; We didn’t realize all the 
things you had to do to put a sign up in town—I’ll know what I have 
to do when I have to put a sign up; It takes time to do good things; 

nything you do is part of your life; I learned to deal with people in 
an understanding way; We learned the value of our everyday life; We 
earned how to do things—learning by doing is the best learning; We 
ont underrate the textbook—we read twice as much as we had to 
use it right away; There is always some solution to a difficult task; The 
emocratic way of life is slower but you are a part of it; 
can evaluate the way he sees it; You are on your own—that 
8tow; The town project gave us a wonderful fe 
Was citizenship in action. 


The pupil 
helped me 
eling of belonging; It 


The attitudes, feelings, understandings thus expressed are evi- 


33 Ibid, 


34 Citizenship p i j ! i iversi 
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dence of the values and growth in maturity that youth can achieve 
through the leadership and curricular experiences in a citizenship 
education program. Mistakes and misunderstandings of youth me 
bound to happen in these experiences. It is evident how, in experi- 
ences such as these, guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum 
specialists could help guide young people in working out better 
relationships with people, in making decisions and choices, and in 
aiding them in adjustments and readjustments. 

Detroit Citizenship Study. A Citizenship Education Program that 
has implications of how a guidance program might be an integral 
part of it is that of the Detroit Citizenship Study? Eight schools— 
four elementary, two junior high and two senior high schools— 
were selected by the school administration to participate in the pro- 
gram; they represented a typical cross-section of life in Detroit. 
Thus citizenship aspects were observed from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. However, the individual school was 
the unit of operation in the study; it was assumed that each indi- 
vidual school was a distinct social organism and would be free to 
develop its own program. In the development of the program, while 
various approaches were made, the work-group was the chief pro- 
cedure used. Teachers and staff members met together in two- OF 
three-day work sessions to develop plans for activities. Substitute 
teachers freed regular teachers to participate in these work-groups- 
Detailed logs of activities were kept by staff members. Question- 
naires and interviews of various types were used with students 
teachers, principals, and parents. Objective tests in subject matter 
areas, attitudes, emotional adjustment, and problem-solving were ad- 
ministered to the June graduates of each school. Citizenship data 
were collected from health, police, recreational, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

What did the participants learn from the project? 

First, they learned the necessity for a total school approach. The 
concept of the total school approach to citizenship evolved. A citi- 
zenship education program had to move from the development of 
a few worthwhile specific citizenship practices to an examination 
of the total school program, Citizenship education is not a function 


35 Stanley E. Diamond, “The Detroit Citizenship Study,” The Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXXIII, 


No. 4 (December 1951), pp. 172-75. 
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of one department of a school. It is not pie to one course, it is 
a product of the total daily living in the in PEN 
Second, within the framework of the tota n g din 
school, the study experience indicated certain aS 6 N 7 = 
tivity that would be fruitful for improving cipia i a : 
most prominent arcas were emotional adjustment, understanding 
‘Tacy, a critical thinking. . f 
Eo creme the quality ‘of citizenship has a direct a 
ship to the emotional development of students. As faculties e 
came conscious of the importance of emotional adjustment, they 
attempted to learn more about child growth and development, basic 
human needs, and the relation of child behavior to social siaii: i 
ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE Derrorr PROJECT— AS 
these learnings increased, guidance programs received increased a 
tention, particularly where guidance specialists worked with an 
through the classroom teachers. Newer types of tests were em- 
Ployed. Problem check lists, personality inventories, and attitude 
scales were more widely used. Methods of reporting pupil progress 
Were modified, with less grading and more guiding. Courses and 
units in home and family living, personal standards, and personal 
relations were introduced. Schools were organized so that pupils 
Stayed with a teacher a longer time. o , 
DEMOCRACY A PRODUCT OF TOTAL CULTURE—The participants in 
the Detroit Citizenship Study found that understanding of democ- 
racy is to a great extent a product of the total culture. Home, 
church, friends, and neighborhood groups are constantly teaching 
democracy, The study found that boys and girls tend to emphasize 
their democratic rights more than their democratic responsibilities. 
In the efforts to improve their teaching of democracy, they found 
that democratic attitudes can be built upon emotional appeals to 
Patriotic symbols and by school assemblies designed to stir feel- 
ings of loyalty, They also found that democracy is learned by an 
intellectual process and by participation in activities, such as stu- 
“Cnt government or pupil-teacher planning, where one can practice 
emocracy, Finally, they emphasized that democratic attitudes are 
Products of good. mental health. Satisfying pupil needs, removin 
Causes of extreme tension, and counseling pupils establish a fertile 
Soil for democracy. 


The experience of the study with regard to the teaching of think- 
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ing was to some extent negative. The first efforts were devoted to 
the development of a systematic basis for the teaching of problem» 
solving. Teachers encountered difficulty because emphasis on think- 
ing required different “know-how” from that required by mastery 
of information. In classes where reasonable success was achieved, 
certain factors were present: Teachers did not work alone but 
gained support from others working in improved school activities; 
they developed ability as discussion leaders; they planned with 
pupils. , 

In a series of questions posed on the topic, “What is meant by 
good citizenship education as applied to children and youth to- 
day?” ? appears the question: "Should good education for citizen- 
ship be an education which conditions and guides children and 
youth to meet their own problems as young citizens in their home, 
School, and community, and solve them on as high a plane of truth 
and right as is consistent with their stage of development?" i 

Certainly an affirmative answer to the last question is evident, 
and guidance counselors and teachers should help youth to solve 
their problems on as high a plane as their stage of development will 
permit. This is a day-by-day venture in which guidance counselors 
and teachers work together for accomplishment, and should not be 
confined to extreme cases in which pupils, having made big mis- 
takes, are sent to a guidance office for help. Certainly help should 
be given at these times, but the day-to-day growth in all the experi- 
ences of school leads to a more integrative experience for pupils. 

Implications of Citizenship Education for Guidance. 'The citizen- 
ship education projects, tying together knowledge and action, give 


the students a "doing" and “action” program which, according to 
their statements, they evaluate very highly in their personal growth. 
We can see from their eval 


uations that the students had different 
perceptions of the work of people, particularly status people. As 
one student said, “We found that the School administrators are 
human.” The social climate of the school for this kind of learning 
favors democratic action. S 


tudents not only study civic problems, 
but must do Something about them; they must think them through 
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within the limits of their experience and reach out for experiences 
in the community. X " : 

Let us now consider what the implications of citizenship educa- 
tion are for guidance: 


l. Guidance counselors and other school personnel would, of 
course, realize that the nature of social and civic competence neces- 
sarily recognizes the particular time and place in which youth live 
and the particular conditions under which they live. Guidance 
counselors would work with other school personnel in orienting or 
choosing the civic problems peculiar to their school and community, 
in setting up programs designed to bring about better attitudes, 
understandings, and behavior, and in implementing such a program. 

2. Guidance counselors in these projects of citizenship in action 
Would see the opportunity in such activities for guidance in action. 
This would require that guidance counselors observe young people 
in action, observe their interpersonal relationships, their types of 
leadership, and the evidences of their social growth. Background 
data of pupils would take on new meaning, for now counselors 
Could observe how their problems as listed on records were being 
solved through citizenship acting projects, what students were espe- 
cially helped, and how they developed social responsibility. They 
Could observe attitudes and values young people have because of 
their background culture which may need to be evaluated, and the 
attitudes and values which are being developed. 

3. Guidance counselors would cooperate and show leadershi 
With other school personnel in providing the best situations for stu- 

€nts to practice citizenship, and to work on the improvement of 
Personality, called for on their records. At the same time, ways of 
™provement and failure to improve should be recorded in these 
Practice situations. Self-direction and group cooperation in civic 
Competence would become as important objectives for the student 
48 Vocational choice—in fact, the two are closely related, since voca- 
Uonal choice may spring from the students’ qualifications in civic 

Competence, 
ic; sides counselors, in becoming acquainted with the civic, 
in an nie probleme face B young people in the local com- 
"prd pe gain insight into how young people might change 
havior through the Cooperation of the community, 
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Youth, community leaders, administrators, and guidance counsclors 
might work together in establishing helpful criteria for making deci- 
sions and for building desirable attitude-goals relating to social, 
moral, and civic questions in home and family life. Reinforcements 
for improvement of behavior would always be available through 
first-hand experiences in school and community. 

5. Guidance counselors would also work with other school per- 
sonnel and students in designation of some unifying force for citi- 
zenship education in their particular school. They might be inter- 
ested in relating better citizenship, for example, to recreational, 
social, and extracurricular activities, such as high school dances, 
intramural sports, and clubs, or to homeroom practices, committee 
work, group discussions, and parliamentary procedures. 

6. Guidance counselors, through citizenship education, could 
make diagnostic tests and interviews more meaningful to students. 
The guidance counselor would not need to resort only to what the 
student writes or says in tests, but would have an Opportunity to 
observe behavior in a practice situation. Also, the student knowing 
the results of his tests may be motivated to test them in the practice 
situation. Homeroom discussions should also prove more valuable. 

7. Guidance counselors, through these laboratory experiences, 
might see more realistically than before how to guide adolescents 
in their developmental tasks, viz., developing new relationships with 
peers of both sexes, gaining emotional independence of adults, select- 
ing and preparing for an occupation, developing a sense of social 
responsibility and a set of values. The guidance counselor would be 
an observer, guide, counselor, and planner in developing individuals 
who would take their places as responsible citizens. Toward this 
end, the guidance counselor is more than a guidance counselor—he 
is also a responsible citizen who is working toward continually im- 
proving and implementing a democratic society, He must actively 


Participate as a person in the world around him so that he can 
better understand the problems of youth today, 


Implications of Life Adjustment and General 
Education Approaches for a Guidance Program 


Guidance for All Youth, 


9 First of all, in these curricular ap- 
proaches, a guidance program 


exists for all the students. It calls for 
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an effective integration of all the guidance services. d hes eode 
developmental, preventive approach as well as — = died 
dial. It is integrated in the basic approach to SU ee a 
ence of youth, and functions in relation to the way papi s gs " 

Guidance and tbe Local Setting. To meet the pattern o ^ 
justment education, a guidance program makes sense in cach per 

TE: " als that are set by that community an 

munity in terms of the goa ) Power haie 
the resources that are available. In a rural school, a s a y E xi 
testing program would probably not be the pesce opes itii 
it would surely have some role in it. Rather, a guid Pa pr 8 e 
veloped in cooperation with all the school mee ^ Pa nid 
larly with the agricultural and home economics bia i E 
the parents, all of whom know the needs of rural youth, might pr 
much more beneficial. A guidance program geared to raising the 
educational and social level of parents might also prove more ie 
cial in such a setting. In any case, a guidance program meets the 
immediate needs and problems of the local sering; 5 a not a vien 
determined program which is used regardless of the locale in whic 
It is "tion. i 

E n iae Function of Living. Life adjustment and general 
education call for a guidance program which centers around func- 
tions of human living, such as living in the home, use of m time, 
being good citizens and group members. Guidance counselors are 
then as much concerned about how the student lives in his home, 
in his group, in his community, as they are about the collection of 
data concerning cultural background, socio-economic status, oc- 
Cupations of parents, and location of the homes. This type of guid- 
ance concern may mean more visitation to homes, more under- 
Standing work with parents, keener observation of youth in their 
Situations, more work with the student in understanding his percep- 
tions of his role in the home, community, and school. 
Approach, guidance counselors will know how to study the com- 
munity and its youth, and how to develop a curriculum from these 
Studies, They will know how to make dropout studies, follow-u 
Studies, and work-experience studies. They will know 
3 Family Life Institute to develop satisfactory home relationships 
ina community, They will know how to plan, organize, coordinate, 
plement, and evaluate learning experiences in home livin: 


g, con- 
Sumer education, and work experiences. They will know how to 


In this 


how to plan 
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broaden, utilize, and challenge the social, civic, vocational, and re- 
creational interests of youth. They will also know how to stimulate 
improvement from the impetus within the local setting with its local 
needs. If the curricular experiences are carried into the community, 
guidance counselors as well as teachers will accompany groups of 
students in their visits, work closely with them in their study of the 
community, learn the student’s attitudes and how he perceives him- 
self in relation to the particular community project. Guidance coun- 
selors ought to be especially skillful in this respect, for they have 
had training in careful observations of behavior, in nondirective ap- 
proaches in understanding youth, and in role perception. 

With this insight of guidance counselors, combined with the 
teacher’s curriculum preparation, and with her insight into the ways 
in which pupils learn, both ought to receive invaluable enlighten- 
ment and, through the combined efforts of both, much more 
fruitful understanding should take place on the part of adults and 
more profitable learning on the part of pupils. : 

Bridging the Gap between tbe Guidance Office and Experience 
Situation. In life adjustment and experience-centered education em- 
phases, there is a difference of where guidance-insight is to be 
gained. It will be gained and applied in the field where youth are 
in action instead of in an office where they are for the most part 
inactive. Guidance insights will be transferred from testing situa- 
tions of what pupils say to the experience situation of what pupils 
do. All school personnel, but especially guidance counselors, will be 
active agents in bridging the gap between education and life. The 
guidance office will lead to the experience situation; the guidance 
files will illumine the curricular and extracurricular activities. The 
gap between separate individual counseling and group guidance 
classes will be bridged so that individual and group guidance be- 
come integral parts of the educative process. Guidance counselors 
will be co-workers with teachers and pupils as they go about the 


lems of family, social, 
Guidance and the M 
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not only to the selection of the right courses or the most suitable 
vocation; it also applies to the aid guidance counselors can give to 
youth in choosing a social group, or extracurricular activities, or 
community activities, or a desirable marriage partner, or ways of 
spending money wisely, or in exercising keen judgment in moral 
issues, or in doing a creative piece of work. With regard to mg 
latter, the principal of a junior high school in New York City,’ 
with a background of guidance training, spends the first twenty 
minutes each morning in getting acquainted with various pupil 
groups who voluntarily assemble in the auditorium for try-outs in 
creative musical and dramatic expression. She helps the teacher 
choose pupils for roles. She observes pupils closely in order to see 
as many talent potentialities as possible and to study their be- 
havior patterns in a creative situation in relation to those seen in 
other situations. She finds also that these free creative situations are 
therapeutic to many pupils with problems. 

An elementary school principal? working in a locality where 
Square dancing is popular, chooses the square dance to relax chil- 
dren who are tense, or when tense situations arise in school. She 
herself is an authority in square and folk dancing, and takes the 
initiative in starting and leading the dances. 

It is well known that creative expression is a therapy for children 
and youth—it may afford one of the best situations in which to 
study pupils more closely and may be a means of help in guiding 
them to changes in behavior which would prove beneficial and 
desirable to them. 

Guidance—the Heart of New Curricula. In all of these types of 
Curricula designed to meet the needs of youth today, it is clear that 
a personal, comprehensive, and continuous program of guidance 
and pupil personnel work must constitute the basis on which the 
Success of any one of them rests. 
. Most of the guidance courses and programs came into existence 
In isolation from the total classroom and school experience because 
the subjects in the school inherited from a former day failed to 


include important guidance emphases. However, now guidance em- 
acc 


38 As described (n 1953) by Mrs. Stella Sweeting, Princi al. 
Junior High School, New York City. "i Prnt dicum Aes 
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phases are becoming the very heart of the school's new curriculum 
approaches. The guidance counselor in an experience-centered cur- 
riculum school zow is assuming the role of defining the scope and 
sequence of a functional guidance program, working in conjunc- 
tion with faculty, parents, community, and students. It would seem 
in this manner that the guidance of each student would become 
purposeful, unified, and coordinated to a much greater degree than 
has heretofore been accomplished. Informational guidance would 
become functional materials in social studies, sciences, work experi- 
ences, and other fields. In this functional situation in which guid- 
ance and instruction are inseparable parts of the educative process, 
the learning experiences of students today are organized around 
meaningful life problems having real significance to them. One 
person may have continuous contact with pupils, although he 


would be aided by a team of resource people, teacher-counscelors, 
and the trained guidance specialist. 


Work Experiences, Placement, 
Occupational Guidance 


_ Since work experiences have a role in most of the modern cur- 
riculum approaches to meet the needs of youth, more understanding 
about this area and about placement, follow-up, and occupational 
guidance in general is needed. 

The accelerating impact of industrialization and urbanization upon 
our society has required educators to find new ways of working 
together in our high schools to help pupils become capable of meet- 
ing the new societal demands upon them. Learning to work and 
working to learn are natural facts in the lives of our students. The 
expectations of Society must be taken into consideration. 


Society expects youth to work, and after they reach a degree of com- 
rcd E give Vinge of a suitable maturity, to take their places as 
who produce goods or service, whi i 
ing.io ; Which makes them self-support 


40 Wilson H. Ivins and Willi 7 i 
due he nand i B. Runge, Work-Experience in High School 


ompany, copyright 1951), p. 7. 
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All the personnel in a high school help youth to meet this ex- 
pectancy. The fundamental objectives of the school, of the guid- 
ance program, of the curriculum, or of the specific unit of work 
are bringing theory into closer relationship with the practices found 
in actual work situations. Work experience is an additional, effec- 
tive way in which the school, guidance, and curriculum may be 
strengthened by emphasis on learning by doing. . 

What is work experience, what pupils should have it, what funda- 
mental principles should be observed in relation to its role, and 
who should be aiding in this experience? 


Guidance Values of Work Experiences 


Work experience is a liaison between school and community 
from which interactive improvement of guidance and the school 
curriculum can take place. Basic to this improvement will be the 
Cooperative work of guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, 
and teachers. In relation to work experience there are many guid- 
ance values. Above all, counselors have an active role to play in 
the program. First of all, work experiences need to be carefully 
Selected for each student and appraised continuously in the light of 
the aid they are giving that student. The student's work experi- 
ences need to be directed and guided not only with regard to their 
Vocational but also their whole-life adjustment aspect. There is evi- 
dence from studies 4! that work programs afford answers to the 
emotional adjustment problems of some students. The guidance ficld 
has attempted to introduce youth to the work world through the 
media of books, pamphlets, lectures, or field trips. These 
helps, but in view of modern concepts of education, 
tion could profitably be, first, work experience, supplemented 
through the media of books, pamphlets, and similar materials. 

All Youth Need Work Experiences. To have an effective broad 
Secondary program in general education, life adjustment, the com- 
munity-school program, or in any type of school, work experience 
of Some type for all students might well be given consideration. It 


IS not just a program for the sixty per cent who have no plans for 

Et 

pos American Association of School Administrators, 
merican School Curriculum (Cooperative Occupation 
ansas City, Missouri), pp- 148-52. 


are all 
the introduc- 


Thirty-first Yearbook, 
al Education Studies of 
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either a specific vocation or for college. In its primary objective of 
adjustment of youth to life, work experiences place a premium on 
wise choices, respect for democratic principles, and the inherent 
dignity of a personality. In these objectives, the guidance program 
should be closely coordinated with the work experience program. 

Respect for Individual Differences. The principle of individual 
differences should be practiced by all personnel responsible for the 
work experience programs. Differences in youth exist in growth, 
capacity, interests, and personality. A work experience should suit 
the student's developmental stage; one type of experience might be 
good at one time in his growth and not at another. The time, pur- 
pose, and type of an experience should depend upon the develop- 
ment and maturity of each individual. 


Roles of School Personnel in Work Experience 


Role of Work Experience Coordinator. The coordinator of the 
work experience program should work closely with the guidance 
counselor, He should have a role in the guidance program, such as 
giving occupational information in homeroom periods, in the class- 
rooms, and in guidance meetings. Careful records should be kept 
showing the type of jobs entered by students, and these should be 
used for guidance purposes. The coordinator should assist in guid- 
ing students as a whole in the selection of careers, particularly those 
in the local community. He and his staff should conduct follow-up 
studies of students while they are in school and after they leave 
school The coordinator, together with the guidance counselor, 
should use the findings of these follow-up studies in guidance and 
curriculum building. 

Students’ Viewpoints. What do the students themselves say about 
work experiences? From a study of student viewpoints made in the 
Vocational Selling classes at the Albuquerque (New Mexico) High 


School * over a six-year period beginning in 1942, a summary at 
the end of each term revealed the following beliefs: 


(1) That new students should be sel i 
pM e selected carefully on the basis of 


s ype of training, need for work, and desire for work 
experience. 


42 Ivins and Runge, Work-Experience in High School, pp. 409-13. 
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(2) That attendance records should be more important than past 
grades in the selection of trainees for the program. 

(3) That appearance and ability to get along with people were the 
most important traits for a successful sales person. 

(4) That disinterested students should be dropped from the class 
after a period of several weeks. 

(5) That students going on to college should be admitted to classes. 

(6) That the most important benefits to the students were: first, the 
development of personality; second, a greater knowledge of the subject 
materials used in the field of distributive occupation; and third, the 
development of self-confidence. 


Opinion was divided as to mixing experienced students with begin- 
ners,i3 


If students place as a benefit derived from their work experience 
Program the development of their personalities, certainly this is a 
basic concern of teachers and guidance counselors. If they place as 
another benefit a greater knowledge of their subject materials, then 
guidance and curriculum are also involved and should cooperate in 
every way possible to make the work experience program successful. 

Implications for Teachers. What are some implications of work 
experience for teachers? First of all, teachers should accept work 
experiences in the student's program and deem them as valuable and 
as meaningful as classroom experiences. Second, they should accept 
the correlation of work experiences in all phases of the curriculum. 
For too long a time teachers have not been able to see themselves 
and their special fields as fitting into a total pattern, The adminis- 
trator, the supervisor, the guidance specialist, the clinician, the class- 
room teacher, the sponsors of extracurricular activities, the librarian, 
and other specialists have theoretically accepted the fact that an 
Integration needs to be made, but have denied it in operation, 

School faculties need to recognize the work program as worth- 
eo as “respectable.” A peer studies teacher could cooperate 

: work coordinator in relating what a student does in social 
p what she does at Miis Es social sades teacher could 
E EE Suggestions to the coordinator concerning a student's 

periences which would bring social studies class-work into 


t Sae 
€ student's work situation. 
i micr 


43 r 
The foregoing items adapted from Ivins and Runge, loc. cit. 
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Finally, there should be opportunities for curriculum planning by 
the classroom teacher, the guidance counselor and the work experi- 
ence coordinator to correlate program objectives and to work out 
broad outlines for courses, methods, materials, emphases, revisions, 
and school and community roles. These correlated efforts on the 
part of a school personnel can help the individual student in a more 


meaningful way “to choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, 
and progress in it." 44 


Work Experience Programs and Guidance 


Let us now consider how guidance and the curriculum are inte- 
grated through the work experience program in trade, industry, and 
distributive occupational education, life adjustment education, and in 
other types of experience-centered curricula. 

1. It is a responsibility program on the part of all the people in- 
volved—the students, teachers, coordinators, guidance personnel, and 
parents. Its main purpose is not the production of goods and serv- 
ices, but of higher levels of skills, of better insights and apprecia- 
tions. The coordinators are responsible for advising the school as 
to any weaknesses in youth they observe “on the job." Teachers 
then work to have pupils overcome these weaknesses by modifica- 
tion of work in the classes. Guidance counselors cooperate in over- 
coming the weaknesses in students through individual and group 
guidance and counseling. In it all personnel have a responsibility that 
calls for teamwork of an excellent type. It is also a responsibility 
program on the part of students—a “learn and carn” program with 
a very serious purpose. Although some programs are in the stage of 
"learn and serve," as in some community schools, still responsibility 
is involved. However, this responsibility has brought about an ef- 
fective learning experience for students. 

2. It is a curricular experience in which there has been a more 
meaningful role for guidance services, Counseling, placement, and 
follow-up are more realistic here. Orientation takes place in a situa- 
tion which is more lifelike to the pupil. Although there are com- 
mon problems of orientation, each individual also has an orientation 


44 Mildred Lincoln Billings, Grow 
ton, Penna.: International 
of National Vocational G 


b Methods of Studying Occupations (Scran- 
Textbook Company, 1941), p. 35. (Definition in part 
uidance Association, the 1937 revision.) 
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problem peculiar to him or to the type of work he is doing. vin 
Work experience program the guidance counselor can more readi y 
observe this problem. . . 

3. It is a program where integration of efforts takes place in the 
faculty: the work experience coordinator, the teachers, and ihe 
guidance personnel select students for the program. This integra- 
tion extends to cooperation with the classroom teacher in obtaining 
instructional materials and in building effective habits of work. . 

4. It is an experience in which the guidance counselor's work is 
integrated more meaningfully with the learning process and learning 
experiences. Through perceiving the student in an organized series 
of work experiences, in the related study assignments fitted to the 
needs and motivations of students, and in observing the student’s 
Progression toward a goal which the student sees as within the pos- 
sibility of his achievement—all these give real opportunities for the 
guidance counselor’s work to be effective. In these types of work 
experiences, provision and help are given for student progress toward 
à goal. It is believed that this help may be an advancement over the 
usual counseling, in which the student knows that he must make 
Progress toward a goal, but is not always aided by situations or op- 
portunities to make this progress. f 

5. In the work experience approach, guidance counselors are well 
qualified to serve, but sometimes they are not asked to share their 
training and services in this area, In the Dowagiac Central High 
School, it should be noted, the guidance personnel took the initiative 
through the Guidance Council to conduct an occupational survey 
Which was designed to improve instruction and school-community 
relations, The business education coordinator was appointed to serve 
as Survey director. 

6. The secondary schools, as a result of the State of Michigan 
Study, saw the potentialities of integration between guidance and 
Curriculum when they agreed to apply what they believe to be the 

est modern theory in the areas of guidance and curriculum develop- 
ment to improve education so that the needs of y 
effectively satisfied. 

7. The integration between the work experience coordinator 
Suidance personnel was evident in the Kansas Cit 
the Coordinator was willing to try out P 
ems. The result was the successful grow 


outh might be more 


and 
y Program, where 
upils with emotional prob- 
th which took place on the 
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part of the pupil. Here, then, is another way to help i po 
emotional problems who is having a difficult time in adjusting t m 
School experiences and to others in his life. Very important is 
student's progress toward a visible goal and the security which comes 
to him from successful experiences. . . . 
8. Beneficial effects upon teaching practices are becoming clear 
from these work experiences. There is improvement in the problem- 
solving method mentioned in one experience; there is greater realiza- 
tion of the necessity of a full guidance program; there is real im- 
provement in curriculum content. . . 
New Approacb to Occupational Guidance. Work experiences 
which are now deemed valuable by every type of curriculum are 
bringing forward rather forcibly a new approach in occupational 
guidance. It is essentially work guidance instead of what has been 
usually called occupational or vocational guidance, or instead of the 
usual paper-pencil testing. It is work guidance intended to build such 
economic competence as will enable a youth to participate more 
intelligently in life as a producer-consumer. n. 
It is more than vocational orientation to the world of work; it 1$ 
assistance for the student in his actual practice in the world of work. 
In this new orientation, guidance counselors are seeing the need to 
do more than build a vocational guidance corner in the library; 
more than have Occupations courses, or show 
The guidance prog 
riculum experience 
ence in the commu 
closely with the wo 
and the employ: 


an occupational film. 
ram is being integrated with the student's cur- 
in the classroom and with his work experi- 
nity. The guidance counselor is working very 
rk experience coordinator, the classroom teacher, 
er in the field. The student is aided in seeing himself, 
his personality, his abilities, his interests, in relation to the work 
situation he is experiencing. Aptitude and other tests are admin- 
istered when there is a need for them. The student studies the 


strengths and weaknesses of his performance in the tests, and re- 
lates them to his actual work. Students are deriving much benefit 


from being helped to make choices by actual vocational experiences 
and not by occupational information alone, as so often happens in 
the usual group guidance classes, 

Some specific conclusions hay 


à : € emerged concerning the new 0€- 
cupational guidance approach 


exemplifed by the three types of 
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guided work experience programs described above, namely: super- 
vised work experience between school and industry, as the Distribu- 
tive Occupational Education; cooperative work between school and 
industry, as classroom studies of a community's industries; and insti- 
tutional kinds of work experiences within the school, as the School 
Bank Exchange in Maryland high schools. These conclusions are, in 
brief: 


l. Employers, in cooperation with school personnel, are will- 
ing to aid in work placement of boys and girls in the community. 

2. There is beginning to be a realization that industrial case studies 
are as important as individual case studies. There must be more un- 
derstanding of the depth of experiences needed to understand the 
Personnel in a plant and the types of human relationships that are 
needed. 

3. Other kinds of integration are taking place between guidance 
personnel and community agencies, as at Detroit, Michigan, where 
twenty-six public and private agencies have come together under the 
direction of school guidance personnel to help youth secure jobs. 
The students are employed for six weeks, during which time the 
àre given tests and instruction on how to fill out application blanks. 

4. Guidance today in settings where curriculum development is 
taking place is becoming a “doing” and “action” program, and 

learning by doing” or “while doing” is proving to be a much more 
effective approach than learning through “information about.” A 
Moratorium has been declared in many places on the sole use of 
Written materials. 


In conclusion, the trade, industrial, distribu 
Sumer and general education programs, w 
Should be a vital force in modern industrial society. Guidance should 
do all it can to facilitate this force. What the schools do in this pro- 
Sram, and how they do it, are matters of great importance to all 
People. The method advocated takes the student where and as he is 
and helps him, through the process of education, training guidance, 
and Counseling, to become a useful and productive citizen, 

ne of the main educational objectives, as stated in Chapter 1, has 
cen the achievement of vocational competence. Educators further 
State that youth should have Opportunities for vocational explora- 


tive, cooperative con- 
ith work experiences, 


> 
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tion and orientation, should experience some success in vocational 
competence, and should be equipped to enter occupations suited to 
their abilities. 

It would seem that through work experience in the various types 


of experience-centered curricula, the above objectives are being ac- 
complished. 


In-School Work Experiences with Implications for 
Guidance-Centered Curriculum 


The work experience program that has been discussed thus far 
relates mainly to an out-of-school work experience carried out under 
the guidance of a coordinator and mainly in operation in the dis- 
tributive, diversified, cooperative, occupational programs, and in the 
community's cooperative industrial, trades, and office work. 

The community school, treated previously, has developed a num- 
ber of community service experiences which involve many of the 
values present in the community work experience program and are 
worked out with the cooperation of outside agencies, including busi- 
ness organizations and industries. 

Many other types of schools, because of their location outside of 
a town and the consequent lack of community facilities for work 
experiences, have, however, well-developed in-school work experi 
ences. Since the importance of work experiences is emphasized for 
all types of curricular programs to meet the nceds of youth, an extra 
impetus has been given recently to the establishment of in-school ex- 
periences, Some of these have already been mentioned, as the school 
bank carried on by students in the business education department in 
North Harford County High School and the Bel Air (Maryland) 
High School. Others include the school cafeteria, the repair room 
and the greenhouse in the agriculture department at North Harford 
County High School, where services arc rendered for the commu- 
nity and the school, the typing of letters by the girls in the com- 
mercial department at Mt. Kisco (New York) High School *$ for 
the District Nursing Association, and the typing of outlines an 
course papers for the faculty. The experience gained by students 1 
library, office work and in part-time jobs within the school—all © 

45 As related b 


Miss Ele: n rce, 
Mt. Kisco (New York) Hiph Se Chairman, Department of Comme 
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these in-school work experiences are being evaluated constantly for 
the practice, revision, and enlargement of the curriculum. uM 
The writer has long felt that many of the extracurricular activities 
of the school could be evaluated more thoroughly for their guidance 
implication and for integration with curriculum experiences. " 
Selling Campaigns. The senior class advisers know the many kinds 
of group sales activities that are carried on to raise money for senior 


and work to make a few of them as educationally valuable as pos- 
sible. 

Have administrators, faculty, guidance staff members, and students 
thought through the values of some of these experiences? Perhaps a 
thorough discussion of their educational values when they come u 
for consideration would prove of worth in guiding them. Some of 
the values in terms of pupil experiences that could be formulated 
are: ability to meet people, ability to develop certain skills in sales- 
Manship, the learning of teamwork in a task, participation in a group 
experience, process of setting and meeting a goal, ability to grow 
in self-confidence, and development of an awareness of the related- 
Ness of their activities as a learning experience and as a functional 
Part of class-work. Lastly, the faculty should assess all this in terms 
of the curriculum experiences in their classes, They 
tribute much to the worthwhileness of this student 

The following activities might be possible in the 
taneously with the sales campaigns: 

Commercial and mathematics classes could 
Manship. Social studies teachers might consi 
Set along with people.” Discussions might be held by the guidance 
counselors on interviewing, followed by demonstrations in the senior 
lomerooms, Sociodramas of problems involved could be acted out. 

he guidance office and the librarian might emphasize reading ma- 
terials on salesmanship, personality in meeting 


8 people, and the like. 
Magazines for sale could be evaluated in English classes and the ex- 


could thus con- 
activity. 
classroom simul- 


develop a unit on sales- 
der a unit on “How to 
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periences which the students were having written as composi- 
tions. The general business and mathematics classes might discuss 
costs and profits of sales programs. 

The cooperation of parents and the public is necessary in these 
projects—they must understand the values of the activities other 
than just “raising money.” Educational channels to reach parents can 
be parent-teacher associations, the Kiwanis Club, and other commu- 
nity organizations. They should understand how the school is trying 
to integrate for the student the educational values of all their activ- 
ities. While the campaigns are in action, students’ experiences in 
these activities can be capitalized upon in classroom discussions; stu- 
dents will then see the relationship of their activity to real learning 
experiences. This kind of group work could be integrated success- 
fully with the total curriculum and the school’s work program. Guid- 
ance counselors and teachers might well assume the very important 
work of developing the productive activities of the school, in which 
students are already assuming responsibility, into curricular experi- 
ences, increasing thereby the process of competence and of learning 
in relation to such activities. 

Part-Tinte Work. Another area that is allowed to exist without 
proper thought as to its educational guidance and curricular bencfits 
is the part-time work program. This program is usually handled 
through the guidance office by a staff member on a part-time basis 
and without any special training for the work. It would seem that 
this work ought to become educationally productive. The disad- 
vantages for the students of such part-time work are obvious—too 
little pay usually, or other exploitation, and too little effort to cor- 
relate their work with guidance, counseling, or class-work. Work 
experiences are usually repetitive, routine, and uninteresting. 

Some of the tasks assigned are injurious to health. In many in- 
stances the school does not know the kinds of work done, nor the 
hours spent, nor the amount of money earned. Most of these experi- 


ences could be redirected so that they would have educational values 
to students and to the community, and at the same time serve the 
economic aspect. It is an experience where the school could penetrate 
a little more meaningfully the school-home-community relationships- 

An example of a more Systematic attempt at making the part-time 
employment and placement service more meaningful to the pupil an 


more useful to the school is that of the part-time service in the guid- 
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ance department at Evanston Township P ien ud p 
School, meaningful records and informational forms ar ks E a 
veloped in relation to part-time work. A mee Kn exon 
ployed to take charge of the work. A list is kept of the 2m dede 
employers and the students who are sent to them. The type o y s 
homes, and hourly wages are likewise recorded. A apes vin S E : 
card goes out to the employer, who returns it to the school wi 
notation as to whether he is employing the high school boy or 
girl sent to him. If not, the reason would be stated on the card. An 
application form is filled out by the student and kept on file. On the 
back of this card is listed: To whom referred, date, iq whether 
hired; also, reason for leaving, if hired, and if not hired, reason for 
; inent information. 
This ec service is carried on with the cooperation of the 
city’s Chamber of Commerce and local State Fi Sg Se ehh 
Office. An up-to-date registry of students esi rt oyment is 
maintained by the school placement service; some of the registrants 
are students wanting summer work, others, eer prn De- 
Scriptions of qualifications of students are listed. 7 In this p acemenr 
service at Evanston Township High School, use is made of the free 
Materials sent out by the Illinois State Employment Service, such as 
“Timely Hints for Job Seekers,” and “How to Sell Yourself to an 
Employer.” : : 
What can be learned from part-time work experiences that would 
€ valuable to the school's educational program? First of all, a great 
deal could be learned about the students, their cultural backgrounds, 
nancial needs, attitudes about work, and so on. Second, a great deal 
Could be assimilated about the community, the values of different 
Socio-economic groups, attitudes about work experiences for youth, 
and the like. Through the part-time work experience program, the 
School might discover what the real needs for community education 
are. Third, students could be helped to select the part-time work 
Which would help them with their personal problems. For example, 
aby-sitting is not the best kind of job for a girl who needs grou 
"Xperiences, opportunities to meet people, to overcome shyness. Yet 
aby -sitting may be very profitable to those youth who are interested 
Pes 


46 Description by courtesy of the Guidance Services Department, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. i 
47 See Appendix, pp. 485-487, for such a registry form. 
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in being social workers or teachers, since it would give them an op- 
portunity to study children of various ages. Fourtb, the part-time 
work program may be the link for the school to educate the com- 
munity in the value of work experiences as learning experiences. 
Parents should know what this part-time work experience is accom- 
plishing for their sons or daughters. Some of the things it docs ac- 
complish for a youth are that it provides him with some financial 
security, gives him a chance to engage in wholesome work, offers a 
chance for him to become an important part of the family, presents a 
place where he can make progress and achievement, furnishes real 
and new experiences, and above all, establishes personal status. Fiftb, 
it would be an opportunity for guidance counselors and employers 
to work cooperatively in studying the student in the part-time work 
experience and thus guide him more meaningfully with his problems. 
An interest in how the student works, his effectiveness, response to 
directions, response to supervision—these things can all be observed 
by employers. 

Guidance counselors have the responsibility for drawing teachers 
more often into vocational guidance activities. Many teachers have 
Worked at other occupations and could give students helpful advice 
about them. Teachers can sit in on "career days" and be responsible 
for the conference on an occupation in which they have some under- 


standing. Teachers can thus realize more ade 


: quately their contribu- 
tion to youth. 


Placement and F. ollow-Up 


In the recent curriculum a 


1 pproaches, placement and follow-up are 
becoming more dy 


namic links in the total guidance and school pro- 
gram. They are becoming fundamental parts of a guidance program 
for all students and not merely instrumental services for getting 
graduates into jobs. One of their important aims in view of present 
concepts of learning is the discovery and use of the occupational 
motivation of students. This involves the developmental approach of 
studying student interests throughout the twelve-year span of school 
life. It involves the work of the placement staff in presenting to guid- 
ance counselors and teachers a more complete occupational picture 
of the community, highlighting in particular the occupational prob- 
lems of the immediate area, Placement directors are thereby enlarg- 
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ing the school's conception of the occupational problems of their 

a " :cupational problems are considered in planning 
graduates. These occupational p "ncque yum wan 
the guidance and curricular programs of a schoo jdm ciet 
design for the vocational guidance in a school pemn. ee 
of evaluations, research, and follow-up studies are vo» i. 
fully used by guidance counselors and teachers. pe iion . n 
such studies are being used to provide content for elussioranis, 
homeroom study and discussion, and for units of work on — 
tions. They undoubtedly have implications also for edücatigna an 
vocational guidance. A follow-up plan of students in ee ep ag 
is bringing to light new interests and abilities that wá: make n 
able changes in the courses previously selected, Or e» jm a ped 
€nt type of school. In many cases it gives teachers i i he =n 
they might individualize instruction and ana ork 9er irn " 

Follow-up studies are proving their value in changing an P - 
ing the school curriculum, in changing and eee dini, wes 
practices and counseling, and in helping the student, a die Sup un 7 
development. To fulfill their objectives, follow-up studies must be 
More than statistical studies; they must find out whether the student 
Or graduate is satisfied, has had promotion, is oning nP = his 
ability, how he feels about himself personally and socia y. The 
should present criteria for improvement of personal and social effec- 
tiveness, Follow-up studies linked with family life courses in schools, 
and discussions on what an occupation means to the happiness and 
Security of the family in a community, and upon its members per- 
Sonally, ar ving valuable. 

CARE ame nl and Guidance Program. What should 
be the organization for a placement service? The work assignment 
cards and other records of work habits and personality should be 
used by the guidance department in collaboration with placement 
and follow-up programs. Work records should be combined with 
the regular records on the pupil’s Permanent Cumulative Record and 
Should not be used only by the work coordinator but should be 
available to all the pupil's teachers, his homeroom adviser 
Curricular advisers. : . 

. A good placement service has well-organized employer registra- 
ton data, pupil and school-leaver registration data, and applicant 
referral methods. It assists pupils in selecting 
a Justing to part-time or full-time employ 


and extra- 


, entering upon, and 
ment. It has a coordinated 
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plan by which employment needs and job requirements are Beds 
from the standpoint of the high school student's educational oppo 
tunities. It has a planned program in cooperation with teachers m 
guidance counselors for making follow-up studies and for using thei 
results for the total school’s betterment. It makes suggestions as to 
the types of testing which would be meaningful in terms of their 
studies. A good placement service has a planned, cooperative p 
gram concerning the adjustments of pupils and school-leavers to 
high school, college, gainful employment, or community life. It has 
a plan for relating its studies and its work to the building of vae 
ulum and to career planning, vocational orientation, the holding o 
vocational conferences, and so on. F inally, it works out a coordina- 
tion with regional, state, and federal agencies to aid the school E 
meeting the occupational and vocational needs and competencies o 
youth. , 

A good placement service makes possible more meaningful voca- 
tional guidance conferences in the school because it has made D 
necessary contacts with the personnel of industries, occupations, an 
professions in the surrounding community. In fact, the contact may 
be such that industrial groups themselves or businessmen’s groups 
will sponsor vocational guidance conferences cooperatively with the 
school, as is being done at the James Ford Rhodes High School,"® or 
will sponsor Business-Education-Industry Days, such as have been 
proving successful in the schools of Rockford, Illinois.:9 

In general, it has functional, 
approaches in its work in ord 
guidance and curriculum. 


The placement service gathers evidence from industry about the 
personal, emotional, and social facto 


rs in maladjustment of its youth 
graduates, in order to guide students for vocations and to build cur- 
riculum and guidance programs to prevent or overcome the weak- 
nesses reported by industry. Some 


schools have a regular form n 
gaining this information from industry, Tenafly (New Jersey) High 
- School has such a form,50 


personalized, Cooperative, situational 
er to meet the present-day needs in 


38 As related by Mr. C. B, Ferguson, Director of Student Personnel, James 
Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio. k- 
; ce A ported by Miss Emma Lundgren, Principal, Highland School, Roc 
ord, Illinois. 


50 See Appendix, PP- 476-477, for outline of this form. 
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Again, placement and follow-up should not be compartmentalized 
Services, but should find their role and functioning in the total educa- 
tional scene. 


Summary 


This chapter has attempted to show, in general, how guidance and 
curriculum can be meaningfully integrated in the varied types of 
€xperience-centered education, as the community school, life adjust- 
ment program, general education, distributive occupational educa- 
tion, and the work experience programs. The latter are an integral 
Part of each of these curriculum emphases and to some degree of the 
educational approach in any school. The chapter has delineated the 
Special role of guidance in these broadened curricular approaches 
Which educators have brought into existence to meet the needs of 
all Secondary school youth. How guidance and curriculum could be 
integrated through building and promoting a guidance-based curric- 
ulum, and the role of guidance in the core curriculum, were spe- 
cifically treated in the chapter which preceded. 

Although ways in which the gaps between instruction and guid- 
ance and between curriculum and guidance can be bridged have been 
Scrutinized in some detail in these two chapters, there are many other 
Bàps to be bridged in a total school setting for which guidance and 
Curriculum personnel again have the responsibility. The coming 
Chapter will present a treatment of ways for bridging the gaps in 
these broader areas. 


PART III 


Bridging the Gaps 


P nd 


35 Bridging the Gaps in 
Transition Spots 


ONE or THE LARGE PROBLEM AREAS IN AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS 
that of bridging the gaps in the pupil's education from the time he 
Starts to school until he graduates from high school or from college. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to consider ways in which guidance 
and curriculum may effectively work together and integrate their 
fields in the solution of these problems. 


Where Do the Gaps Occur? 


There are gaps between schools in a community, between small 
and large Schools, rural and large town schools, industrial and sub- 
urban schools, public and private schools. Other important gaps exist 

“tween the school and the home, the school and the community, 
the school and the world of work. 

he most visible gaps occur between levels—home and kinder- 

Barten, kindergarten and first grade, between each grade level, be- 

Veen primary grades and intermediate grades, between intermediate 
Brades and junior high school, and so on through college. There is 
a Very important gap between the senior high school and the world 
of work, i 
. Within each school gaps exist when there are adjustment problems 
in Moving from room to room, from grade to grade, and from a 

Mited number of activities to many activities. There are gaps be- 
ee departments and within departments in high schools. There 
150 gaps between administration and the other main areas of the 


se j : i : 
hool, between guidance and instruction, between the curricular 
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and the extracurricular, between the recreational-avocational and the 
vocational, and between vocational and social-moral areas. 

"There are gaps in the communication process between elementary 
school teachers and high school teachers, between high school 
teachers and college professors, between teachers and administrators, 
and between teachers and students. There are gaps in the power 
structure among pupils—between those who have status privileges 
due to the position of their families in the community, and those 
who do not. There are communication gaps between parents and 
teachers, community people and teachers, and between school per- 
sonnel and board of education members. . 

There are gaps between guidance and instruction, between clinical 
insights and classroom procedures, group dynamics and the class- 
room setting, counseling and curricular experiences, placement and 
follow-up, work experiences and curriculum. Among individual 
learners there are gaps between maturational levels and learning €x- 
periences, reading levels and curricular sequence, isolated and in- 
tegrated approaches, group norms and individual norms, group and 
individual emphases, between terminating school at sixteen and stay- 
ing in school, and between adjustment in the home and disruption 
in the home. Within the guidance field, there are gaps between re- 
medial and preventive approaches, directive and non-directive coun- 


seling, placement and follow-up, standardized testing and projective 
techniques. 


Common Principles in Bridging the Gaps 


In bridging the gaps integration is more likely to take place be- 
tween curriculum and guidance if the personnel involved follow 
some basic common principles. This should be made easy by the facts 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, that these two fields possess 2 


similarity in goals, function, problems, content, and methodology: 
Four such basic principles are listed: 


(1) Basic Continuity of Purpose. This would mean that the co™ 
mon purpose, for example, of the “total growth and development 9 
“hy ; 
the pupil would continue as a goal throughout his twelve years i 
schooling. 


P 3 : l 
(2) Cooperative Planning. As guidance and curriculum personne 
: si dae 
plan together in policies, approaches, and special resources for bridg 
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ing the gaps, more integration is likely to take place on the part of 
both. 

(3) Continuity of Learning. If both fields unite in expanding their 
perceptions of what constitutes relatedness of learning experiences 
to the pupil's previous experiences, his present learning opportunities, 
and his possible future experiences, guidance and curriculum can be 
integrated through such continuity. If they unite in recognizing the 
Particular ways in which fixed grade standards, arrangements of 
Materials, and grade groupings may be barriers to continuity of 
learning, they will be more closely united in efforts for the optimum 
growth of pupils. If they unite their efforts to adjust relationships 
among pupils, between pupils and teachers, and among teachers, they 
will more likely achieve progressive continuity in the learning and 
Browth of pupils. 

(4) Functional Approach to Common Problems. If they unite in 
efforts to create ways, programs, and approaches which are meaning- 
ful and functional in the lives of pupils in closing the gaps, they may 
also effect an integration between guidance and curriculum. 


Ways for Bridging Gaps 


, Assuming that guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum spe- 
Clalists Operate in common under the four principles just stated, we 
may ask what are the means for bridging the gaps between schools, 
Within a school, and in human understandings. Four Ways in which 
the fields might integrate their efforts more meaningfully are (1) 
through well-planned coordination; (2) through better cozzzunica- 
tion; (3) through continuous orientation processes; and (4) through 
“More functional homeroom. 


Bridging the Gaps through Coordination 


Guidance and curriculum staffs can carry on integrative work in 
mete the gaps in a school system through various types of co- 
d Dation, Besides coordination that must exist between one grade 
sahen and from one building to another, there are also pos- 
ites for various kinds of coordination within a specific school— 

© Intra-coordination. 
ordination of all the departments through cooperative work on 
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common problems in a school, under the leadership of an m 
istrator, is an important way to bridge the gap of — High 
ing between one department and another. Radnor bec xin 
School, for example, identifies problems arising from student sms 
such as “Social Behavior in Our School,” and many departments ins 
represented in exploring the problem with the students. Asa xem 
of their thinking, a program may develop that will involve the e - 
school in units of work of curricular, extracurricular, and guidan : 
content. Needed improvements in science education, social oes 
and in other areas evolve in similar manner, Some schools a 
plishing this result by eliminating departmental structure -— P 
is being done at Tenafly High School by means of the : life work d 
"single curriculum" which eliminates the subdivisions forme d. 
called college curriculum, business curriculum, and general one 
ulum.? They now have a flexible curriculum in which each stu bil- 
can choose those courses “most closely related to his interests, a 
ities, and future goals." 3 P". 
Naturally, there is close integration between guidance and e he 
ulum in such a program. This integration is achieved throug es 
close teamwork of the guidance coordinator and the curriculum 
ordinator, and through cooperative efforts of teacher-counsclors a 
the faculty in general. It is also achieved through the coordina 


i; ‘ cap z curric- 
efforts of the two fields in the operation of their life work cur 
ulum. 


Six teacher- 
to work with 
are held each 
ferences with 
A great deal o 
level through 
parent intervie 


counselors are released for one to three periods a diy 
the guidance coordinator, Grade-level parent pospe 
year by the guidance staff and are followed by w- 
individual parents and students concerning proble de 
f information about students is gathered at each gr? vi 
standardized tests, anecdotal records by teache n 
Ws, and the like. Extensive information on mE) 
tions, colleges, and college entrance requirements are on file in "i 
guidance office and the library. Also, units on occupations are M 
in a number of Subject areas. Students are helped in planning 


! Radnor Township High School, Wa e, Pennsylvania. j the 
? Catalogue of Courses, A. Joint Project of the liy Advisory Council gc 
Teaching Staff, Co-editors, William Parmer, Teacher, and George 953- 
ipo Coordinator, Tenafly (New Jersey) High School, January; 
id., p. 1. 
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curriculum in many ways—through counseling, testing, parent con- 
ferences in school, through directions and advice in the oun saa 
Courses, and, above all, through the help of the ee “ae ty 
who, in their life work curriculum, are seeing increasingly the stu- 
e as a particular subject. . 
^ f Goaan cana a Committee work is a means by 
which coordination of efforts on the part of all school personnel can 
take place. It is a means where coordinated planning and annie = 
Possible. In schools where departments exist, a coordination throug 
committee work would be a good means of breaking down depart- 
mental changes. Whether committee work is organized on the basis 
9f problems, or of curriculum, or for policy-making, bridging gaps 
in understanding and functioning can be achieved by'a proper repre- 
sentation of as many of the school personnel as possible. The custo- 
dial staff would be members of some committees, particularly those 
concerned with physical facilities, school grounds, and student prob- 
lems on the grounds. Clerical staffs would be members of pus cog 
Mittees, especially those concerned with student and teacher prob- 
lems with regard to office materials, record-keeping, and school 
efficiency in general. . 
Unfortunately, the librarian is frequently left out of committee 
deliberations. Curriculum and guidance committees especially should 
make use of the librarian, for she sees and talks with many students 
and is very close to their reading interests. The shop and industrial 
arts teachers are frequently omitted from committee membershi , 
hey are sometimes basic people to have on committees dealing with 
Student problems and needs, because they see the student in a differ- 
ent kind of skill and situation from the other departmental teachers’ 
views, Similarly, home economics teachers and physical education 
Staff members are basic in many areas of student problems, interests, 
and concerns, A guidance staff member is too rarely found as a mem- 
®t of a curriculum committee. Parents seem to be included on more 
Committees than guidance staff members, but both are basic for all 
Committees, Surely there must be a more critical assessment of all 
the human resources in a school’s program; all must function in an 
tegrated way in their committee work. Schools which are settin 
Up the K-12 program are achieving this integration through a co- 
9rdinateq curriculum from grades one through twelve, 


ORIZONTAL CooRDINATION—Such coordination might operate 
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within levels of the school. For example, all seventh grade teachers, 
a seventh grade teacher-counselor or/and the elementary school 
counselor, and the elementary or junior high school curriculum ad- 
viser within a school might have regular staff mectings at least once 
a month to discuss common problems for that grade group and how 
to solve them. Horizontal coordination can be achieved also by the 
problem approach. A problem such as “Health standards of a school’ 
would concern the total school, but the most appropriate people to 
study it and plan changes in the area are the school nurse, the guid- 
„ance counselor, some parents, the physical education and hygiene 
departments, the health committee of the parent-teacher association, 
cross-section teacher health committee, and student representatives: 
Usually problems have been handled in schools by separate depart- 
ments without horizontal representation from a number of depart- 
ments, 

VERTICAL CooRDINATION—Coordinative efforts must also be made 
to bridge the gaps in understanding, in function, and in work be- 
tween faculty members of different levels, different grades, and dif- 
ferent schools. As in the horizontal type, committee or problem 
approaches could be used, but in vertical coordination, teachers ! 
grades four, five, and six may work together to gain greater under- 
standing of the child in the intermediate grades. Teachers in grades 
SIX, seven, and eight, through working together, may achieve the 
kind of understanding and program that bridges the gap between the 
upper elementary child and the pre-adolescent child. Teachers 1” 
grades cight, nine, and ten may experience the kind of understanding 
reece eee, Helpe ro bridge the gap from pee 
thirteen, and fourtee e re ak s i. gap 
(ridi ei: n need a coordination which bridges the E 

re ^» middle adolescent period and late adolescence, or fro 
"vales prion i i college or college. Again, on each © 
others working ni ecíaliz aigue English 
e odor se m n areas would be represented. i 44 a 
vertical, coordinated wa t ss = - mo inire nerd pe nity e 
Bus: mici y to serve the whole child in a continuit) 


n 1 i i 
gua ces that will be meaningful to him, will not overlaps 
and will fit his maturational leve], In y 


thus secing the pupils grow: 
teachers and guidance coy 
ploring and meeting the p 


^ n 
curriculum personnel, à 


H H LN i ay: 
vorking in this integrative pad 
th or lack of it through a series of ye 
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ulation, exploration, learning interests, and guidance, not only at 
specific levels but also in broader spans of growth in the lives and 
experiences of pupils. 

Elementary school guidance counselors, junior high school coun- 
selors, and senior high school guidance counselors need to sce their 
emphases in toto. Not only do they need vertical guidance commit- 
tees, but they also need to unite with vertical curriculum committees 
in order to bring into focus the total approach of development and 
growth in relation to learning experiences from grades one through 
twelve. Teachers and guidance counselors in senior high schools need 
to know the developmental tasks of junior high school; in fact, the 
total twelve-year developmental picture must be clear so that they 
can recognize maturational levels which have been achieved, and 
those which have not been achieved on the part of their students at 
different age periods. 

Guidance counselors and school personnel can also achieve co- 
ordination of efforts through the understanding and use in a twelve- 
year plan of developmental cumulative records. An adequate, acces- 
sible, flexible system of records from grades one to twelve could well 
be a basis for coordination. 

Vertical coordinating committees composed of high school 
teachers and guidance counselors, together with college freshman 
professors and student personnel staff members, would be most help- 
ful in bridging the gap between high school and college. 


Bridging the Gaps through Communication 


The development of concepts involving the nature of and need for 
communication as a means of implementing curriculum and guidance 
Practices has been inherent in recent educational thought. 

. Communication through Human Relations, Coordination in bridg- 
1ng gaps in understanding and in attitudes is accomplished very often 
through well-developed means of communication, A school must 
Work out a communication process through which all scho 


ol per- 
Sonnel may know how each part of the school is functioning. Ex- 
. ^ : ur 
Perimentation must go on continuously as to best ways of establish- 


Ng good human relations within a school. T 
"aS proven successful in many places. 

Small-group participation may be used as a Step toward vocaliza- 
9n in a large group. It has in it the same value of problem 


he small-group process 


ti 
-solving 
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as that of a larger group, except that in the former a small group is 
defining a problem, gathering facts, planning procedures, and using 
the questions of “who? what? why? where? when? and how?” De- 
cision-making is also involved. There is an in-group cohesiveness in 
a small group which, if developed and used constructively, promotes 
security and growth. 

Communication is facilitated also when the way in which people 
relate to each other is known. Small personal friendship circles should 
be known in a social structure of a faculty group, so that they may 
be used constructively. On the other hand, it may be necessary tO 
rearrange people on another basis. Certainly the social structure of 
communication needs far more attention than has been given to a 
for successful integration of work. An analysis of personalities in 
terms of attitude, status, and role might prove fruitful for better 
communication. 

A guidance leader or any other educator in leadership should listen 
carefully to the conversation of groups, identify the leaders, and 
hear, especially, the overtones that convey emotional attitudes. Skill 
in sensitivity to emotionalized attitudes leads to success in presenting 
ideas and information to groups of people. Equally effective in lead- 
ing discussions is skill in shaping the conditions under which leader- 
ship can emerge from the group, the group can act effectively and 
cooperatively, and individual members can make their maximum 
conkriliation to group thinking. Equally valuable in human relations 
communication is respect for the self-respect of the individual, th 
effort to understand the motivation for his behavior, and the satisfac- 


"i of belonging and having one's view identified with those ° 
ers, 


Finally, the folkwa 
nity must b 
lished. Th 


have a sc 


ence, way of acting, is created and Conditioned largely by the social 

s asa he 1S a part. He reacts in terms of his economic 

Pu rao ce and Social and cultural background. jn 
nication, in brief, depends upon human re 
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tions approaches to bridge the gaps in understanding, in prec 
and in relationships among individuals and groups within a schoo 
t ^ ma 
& o through Audio-Visual Aids, Radio, Television. 
The audio-visual aids, radio, and television are increasingly becoming 
vehicles for information-giving, and are providing channels of com- 
munication within the school and to the community. Wisely used, 
they are the means of bridging the gap between school instruction 
and guidance on the one hand and the community and out-of-school 
youth on the other. . . , "ge 

It was noted in one school that discussions in family-living classes 
on real-life problems that range from the first date to management 
ofa family budget are tape-recorded during the class, and later are 
broadcast over a local network. 

In another school weekly fifteen-minute telecasts on vocational 
guidance are presented, arranged usually by the public schools in 
Cooperation with some community organization, as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, or other local group. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsors 
broadcasts on vocations for high school youth. Cleveland Careers, a 
Publication of the Occupational Planning Committee of the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation, which tells of beginning job opportunities 
in various Cleveland industries and professions, is distributed to 
junior and senior high schools, colleges, libraries, and vocational 
guidance agencies in the community.* Guidance counselors and busi- 
Dess personnel also meet together to discuss problems of communi- 
Cation between them. 

Communication through Written Materials. Written 
of courses provide another type of communication. 
the usual form of course communication has been si 
9f the course, but lately faculties have been challenged through cur- 
riculum and guidance committees to describe the courses they offer, 

9t only does a course description crystallize the goals for the 
aculty themselves, but it provides a way of communication to stu- 

ents, parents, and to all specialized personnel, of the special course’s 
earning experiences. Some schools are carrying this idea even further 
dE 


p * As related by Miss Mildred Hickman, Director 
lacement and Guidance, Board of Education, Clevel: 


descriptions 
Until recently 
mply the name 


of Guidance, Division of 
and, Ohio, February, 1953. 
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by presenting complete descriptions of their courses in terms of 
what they will mean to a student. . 

In one high school there is an interesting section in the catalogue 
entitled "Laying out the Student's Program," ? which illustrates how 
curriculum and guidance personnel can work cooperatively to bring 


about a more meaningful communication to the student. The cata- 
logue states: 


We advise students as follows: Find out 
your particular pattern of abilities and inte 
do best and what have you done best? 
jobs. Many of your courses wi 
sult the Occupational Alcov 
ance Laboratory for other 
trips. Talk with people who 
you want. If possible, try to 
of your choice . , 6 


all you can about yourself— 

rests. What have you liked to 
s Find out all you can about 
ll give you information about jobs. Con- 
€ in the library or the material in the Guid- 
information. Keep it in mind when sind 
are employed in the kind of work you ret 
get summer or part-time work in the fiel 


Similar advice appears for other courses. Under "Special Interests 
the catalogue cautions the students to be sure to include in their 
programs some opportunities to develop their interests, talents, oF 
hobbies, stating reasons why these choices should be made. For fur- 
ther reading, they are advised to Secure from the Guidance Lab- 
oratory the following pamphlets: High School Handbooks, Dis- 
covering Your Real Interests, How to Get the Job, What Employers 
Want, Should You Go to College?, Choosing Your Career, Getting 
Job Experience, Helping Youth Choose Careers, What Good Is High 


School?, Study Your Way Through School, and Why Stay i" 
School? 7 


The Guidance Coordinator at th 
read these books from 
the library. A syllabus 
(Maryland) High Sch 
“Finding One’s Place j 
analyzes his personalit 
would like to enter. R. 


is school stated that parents also 
the guidance office shelf, and many others e 
in one of the core groups at North Harforc 
ool deals rather exhaustively with a unit 07 
n the World of Work,” in which the student 
y in relation to the kind of work he feels he 
eading materials on personality are also listed. 
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Surely this kind of communication in catalogues and units of work 
that can be read by all students, parents, and teachers opens up 
visions to each group. 

Course pescriprions—Course descriptions are one way of com- 
municating to students the purposes of a course before selection. 
They also are communications to parents and teachers. Teachers can 
guide students to a course more wisely when students know what 
learnings will be acquired through such a course. They are informed 
of how courses are integrated with other phases of school work. The 
Course in journalism at Tenafly High School, for example, has some 
integration with the community through the town newspaper and 
another field, viz., current history. An extracurricular activity, the 
school newspaper, receives guidance and direction from the course. 
It also has vocational implications for those students interested in 
journalism, and in addition has all the skills of an English course. 
These course descriptions effect an integration of guidance, curric- 
ulum, and learning approaches. As to the latter, it gives the student 
a chance to decide whether he is ready for the course, intensely in- 
terested in it, if it is meaningful to him, or if it has any relationship 
to his vocational goal. 


Journatism—Garapes 10, 11, 12 (Erecrive) 


Journalism in Tenafly High School is an elective course given daily for 
two semesters, The course strives to assist students in reading newspapers 
more intelligently and in forming a discriminating viewpoint in the 
Selection of news reading. It develops an interest in and a clearer under- 
Standing of current history and introduces to interested students the 
Possibilities in the field of journalism. It helps the staff of the school 
Newspaper to put out a more efficient, readable, up-to-date paper. The 
Course promotes skills in oral and written English and aims to create a 
desire for what is best in journalism both in and out of school, Open to 


Students in grades ten through twelve who have a sufficient background 
In English s 


" Another good example of coordination through course descrip- 
Pli and of integration of guidance and curriculum is that of the 
ommercia] department in Eastside High School, Paterson, New 

3 
— 


8 
Catalogue of Courses, Tenafly (New Jersey) High School, p. 14. 
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Jersey. The heads of departments in ipie qe quedas 
guidance in problems concerning the ack o i be ts ns ii 
subject. The course advisers are guidance E seid pae 
volving the general welfare of a student, selection o d v pe 
educational planning, and program of studies. For each eee: 
courses, there is a course adviser who is responsible for = os 
progress of the student. A teacher member of each depastme frt 
is also a course adviser is a member of the general school guida "i 
committee headed by the director of guidance. Integration of E x 
ance work to the departments is attempted through this pecho 

Their pamphlet Commercial Course Guidance Data ree 
guidance bulletins for the students. These bulletins are issued wi E. 
each of the four years, and are phrased according to student leve d 
maturity. Each one contains (1) a personal message to students, su d 
as all Commercials 1-20; (2) a listing of the required elective s 
optional courses; (3) a description of elective courses; and (4) a ae 
on "How Well Do You Know Your Commercial Course of Study? ë 

The course adviser gives a personal message in each guidage 
bulletin and an exhortation to the student to choose his u— 
wisely. The time is stated for a personal conference with his aoe 
concerning his choices, Descriptions of all the courses are also P 
sented in such a way that they challenge the interest and motivat! 
of students and are a means for guidance to them. "T 

IvronMATIONAL Buttetin—For the guidance of students in in 
Natchez (Mississippi) High School,!° an Informational Bulletin is 
the hands of teachers at all times. Since the majority of their ee on 
bound students attend colleges in Mississippi, the entrance requ! 
ments of all the senior colleges in that state are presented. 


One notes from this bulletin that several integrative influence 
operate in the guidance of the student—first, appointment of a dii 
ulty member at the beginning of the eighth grade who will be 
Student's adviser until 


x : D: 
he is graduated from high school; seco 
assignment of each student as a 


jous 

rjoU 
S 4 member of a group where va 
kinds of guidance are administered from time to time. 
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Bridging the Gaps through Continuous 
Orientation 


The orientations upon which most energy is Fi quim a dccus 
that are presented upon the student's entry to junior and se g 
School. Orientation courses are usually set up for the freshman yn 
Certainly one of the emphases in orientation is sy ec with a 
new environment, but orientation has a far greater import than mas 
introduction to a setting. Orientation isa m Jia s ium à 
is going on all the time for pupils. There are many kinds o o a 
tion that are overlooked. Every school year presents innovations or 
Situations for which proper orientation is needed, l ! 

The group guidance activities which the teacher-counse ors carry 
on at Evanston Township (Evanston, Ill.) High School demonstrate 
the continuous orientation process at the various grade levels. The 
Corresponding themes of these orientation activities aro Fo eni 
to My New School (freshman year), Orientation to Myself (sopho- 
more year), Orientation to the World of Work (junior year), 
Orientation to Adult Living (senior year). 

When a pupil meets a new teacher, a new classroom, a new learn- 
mg experience, he needs some kind of orientation. The orientation 
Processes ought to present new experiences for student leadershi 
and creativity, for teachers’ enrichment, and for successful adjust- 
ment of those being oriented. The central purpose of any orientation 
1s the growth of the people involved in it. . . 
ach pupil is unique in the type of orientation he needs; the 
d of orientation suited to one pupil may not be that needed or 
Sought by another. One pupil, on entering = new school, may be 
Tustrated if he cannot “find his way around” the building; another, 
if he Cannot play his violin in a school group; still another, if he 

9$ not have a chance to meet again the upper-class student who 
meant so much to him when he visited the high school the preced- 
ing Semester, Rural students who are transported to school may be 


Most frustrated if there is no provision fo: 
Sames, 


kin 


r their seeing the athletic 


Integrated Approaches in Orientation from Element, 
School, An orie 
Srowth of the 


ary to Higb 
ntation program in which the central purpose is the 


people involved in it is carried out in the Tenafly 
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(New Jersey) High School. In this situation, orientation is also a 
means for the integration of guidance, curriculum, instruction, and 
student leadership. The activities consist of two orientation days 
in the spring, one each for the incoming sixth and ninth graders, to 
help acquaint them with the nature and purpose of the school, its 
rules and traditions, its physical plant, personnel, activities, and cur- 
riculum. A similar program during the first week of the school 
year includes a complete tour of the school plant, with visits and 
explanations about the services and role of the nurse's office, the 
principal’s office, the curriculum coordinator's office, and the guid- 
ance office. In addition, it acquaints the students with the various 
athletic, musical, dramatic, and other extracurricular activities in 
which they can actively participate. The fall orientation is con- 
tinued by the schools testing program and by a parents night 
When the parents of new students are introduced to the total school 
system and its teaching, guidance, and curriculum personnel. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT LEADERSHIP—The activities of the 
orientation program at Tenafly High School include leadership of 
various types on the part of students from the sending schools as 
well as the receiving schools. The seventh grade pupils put on a 
program and act as leaders for the sixth graders. The freshmen put 
on the program for incoming ninth graders. This involves quite a 
period of preparation for the event, in which various groups of stu- 
dents assume responsibility for some aspects of the program. The 
seventh and ninth grade officers send out invitations and spearhead 
the development of the orientation program.!? 

The high school music pupils, by presenting their annual spring 
concert to the junior high school, fecl that they have a share in 
their orientation program. The freshman officers and student lead- 
ers assume the ninth grade orientation. The Student Council presi- 
dent usually carries on a discussion with new entrants. Color slides 
of the school and its activities are shown and explained by upper- 
class participants. 

A number of student guides are appointed to take small groups 
of new students over the building and show them the important 
places of information. These student leaders have had a thorough 


11 The program is under the direction of Miss Leone Johnson Coordi f 
Guidance, Tenafly (New Jersey) High School; ii May, 1953, amen 
12 For a copy of the Freshman Orientation Program, see Appendix, p. 475. 
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training session in leadership before the new entrants arrive. An 
evaluation session is also held with all participants at the end of the 
day, with the Guidance Coordinator in charge. This has proven a 
very fruitful session for changing unsuccessful practices and making 
constructive suggestions for future programs. 

The writer observed the leadership of some of the small guide 
groups in action, and noted the following benefits: 


(1) The keen sense of responsibility each of the guides assumed. 

(2) The freedom with which new students asked them questions 
and the seriousness with which the leaders answered. 

(3) The identification of the younger students with the leader, 
Which carried over for other activities during the day. 


GROWTH OF STUDENTS THROUGH COMMITTEE sYSTEM—Seven to 
ten committees were chosen for this orientation activity, each con- 
taining from eight to ten members. The committee members were 
recommended by the homeroom teachers and chosen by the student 
Steering committee. All members of cach orienting class had an op- 
portunity through their homerooms to make a voluntary choice of 
the committee to which they wished to belong, whether steering, 
art, program, guides, cafeteria, welcoming, or stage committees. 
There is an effort in these events to spread the participation, par- 
ticularly to students who have not had previous functions in fresh- 
man activities throughout the year. There is also an effort on the 
Part of the Guidance Coordinator and the upper-class high school 
Students to observe the budding talents of incoming students 
through their participation in the orientation program, both in the 
formal activities and in the free situations of the day. 

In the freshman orientation program, the school handbooks are 
distributed to incoming freshmen. A question and answer booklet 
Prepared by guidance counselors and students is handed out also to 
Sixth graders. In it are questions concerning course scheduling and 
hours, lockers, cafeteria, fire drills, doors for entrance, clubs and 
activities, parent relations, and the P.T.A. In the fall, when fresh- 
men are pursuing a unit on Orientation, one of their assignments is 
to achieve successfully in a quiz on “Getting to know our school.” 

his quiz consists of true-false and multiple-choice items which 
Cover the material contained in the booklet given out previously. 
Several examples of the items are as follows: 
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Fire drills are held: (a) Before assembly program; (b) during fourth 
period; (c) four times a year; (d) every two weeks; (e) without warn- 
ing. f 

The first step in preparing a report is: (a) To ask my family for help; 
(b) to ask my teacher about it; (c) to gather information; (d) to go to 
the library; (e) to copy information from textbooks. 


Some true-false examples are: 


1. The main work of the principal is to make us behave. 
2. In this school we have both privileges and responsibilities. 


Discussion of these items is planned; one can readily see how 
quiz-discussion method might facilitate the orientation process. 

The coordinator of guidance keeps a well-arranged book of in- 
formation from year to year on freshmen orientation, containing 
the lists of committees, programs, art work, together with other 
realia and suggestions for improvement in the next program. 

PARTICIPATION BY HOMEROOM TEACHERS AND PARENTS— Ihe high 
school homeroom and classroom teachers of these incoming groups 
also participate in the orientation program for both students and 
parents. Wherever possible on orientation days they meet the in- 
coming students, talk with them, and participate in the events of the 
day. At the time of program-scheduling, teachers, parents, students, 
curriculum director, and guidance counselors sit down together to 
discuss course work, students' objectives, and the meaning of their 
test results, Together they help the students choose curricula which 
will fit their needs. Parents, “feeder” schools, and citizens are also 
informed of what the school is equipped to do for their youth. 

Implications for Curriculum Personnel, Guidance Counselors, and 
Teachers. What has the orientation program at Tenafly High 
School accomplished in relation to integration of guidance and 
curriculum? In relation to student development? 

1. There is an integration of orientation with testing, course- 
scheduling, student leadership, and curriculum. The Music Depart- 
ment's concert, a culmination for a group of students of a year’s 
work in music curriculum, together with these students’ develop- 
ment, motivation, and display of talent before a peer group, are 
worthy of note. One should note that a successful curriculum per- 
formance is used as a means of orientation as well as the usual guid- 
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ance practices. Also, one should observe how this curriculum ex- 
perience becomes motivational to students; it was something they 
wanted to do instead of something forced on them as a learning task 
of that grade. 

2. Student development and leadership are the keynote of the 
orientation process. The program is spearheaded by students. This 
leadership originated through the organization of committee work 
in homerooms with the help of homeroom teachers and guidance 
counselors. This type of small-group leadership has values which 
classroom teachers, homeroom teachers, and guidance counselors 
should assess carefully. 

In any school, through this kind of small-group leadership, indi- 
vidual needs can be discovered. Through listening to and observing 
actions of pupils as they play various roles in groups, guidance 
counselors and teachers have opportunities to learn the points in 
Which students need help, and the characteristics which pre-dispose 
Vocational aptitudes. One can observe how thorough the leaders 
are in the art of explanation, how well incoming freshmen listen to 
and accept them, and how much they respect the upper-class stu- 
dent's leadership. One can observe in what way decisions are made 
with the group, whether the leader has suggestions, what type of 
response the leader shows toward group suggestions, whether he 
abides by group decisions, whether he shows initiative, and how 
Well he assumes responsibility. The functioning of these small 
Broups and a study of their leaders are both basic to guidance 
Counselors, teachers, and curriculum staff in assessing the curricular 
ànd guidance experiences the students need for further growth and 
development. 

3. Natural motivation so fundamental in social and mental learn- 
ing prevails in the curricular and extracurricular activities of the 
Orientation program. 

4. This orientation program affords an opportunity for curricu- 
lum Specialists, guidance counselors, homeroom advisers, classroom 
teachers of particular grades, parents of incoming students, and 
Students themselves to sit down together for better personal ac- 
quaintance, for course and scheduling consultation, and for plan- 
ning a program suited to the individual student's needs and voca- 
tional aspirations. 

Other Examples of Integration. Types of orientation that bridge 
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the gaps in order to form more significant integrative experiences 
for students and for guidance-teachers and curriculum staff are de- 
scribed in the following sections. 

First COMMUNICATION AT FEEDER SCHOOLS: OTHER PRACTICES FOL- 
LOW IN SENIOR HIGH—At Evanston Township High School ™ the 
students from feeder schools are brought to the high school during 
the latter part of their eighth grade for an orientation program and 
tour of the school they are about to enter. They are briefed on the 
courses of study offered and furnished with a complete set of 
printed materials to help them in making their course selections. In 
the evening of the same day the parents of these same students are 
invited to come to a meeting at the high school, at which time they 
are prepared to assist their children in the choice of curriculum and 
specific courses. The high school principal, freshman counselor, and 
several representatives of departments and activities carry out this 
project. At a later date the students and/or parents return to the 
school and with the aid of a counselor make these subject elections. 

Also, in this high school the first three weeks in the freshman 
social studies class are devoted to a unit on Orientation. The social 
studies teachers, aided by students, have developed an orientation 
bulletin. There are about twenty-five teacher-counsclors at the 
freshman level. Each teacher-counselor works with about twenty- 
five students, serves as their educational, vocational, and personal 
counselor for a two-year period. Frequent group and individual 
contact is maintained. 

ORIENTATION FOR THE TRANSIENT AND TRANSFER STUDENT— Ihe “big 
brother" and "big sister" movement has proved of value in most 
schools that have tried it. At Miami Beach (Florida) Junior-Senior 
High School," the problem of the transient student is a very real 
one. Transient students enter this school practically every month 
of the school year. Student leaders are approached with the problem, 
and volunteers from among them serve as “big brothers” and “big 
sisters" to the transient students. The new students meet the student 
leaders in the counselor's office, where the problem is carefully dis- 
cussed with the group from a guidance point of view. If the rela- 
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tions between the *big brother" or "big sister" and the new students 
are not harmonious, adjustments are made. One of the friendship 
orientations included is an invitation to the student leader's home. 
Student leaders go with the transients to athletic games and parties, 
and an attempt is made to have the newcomers join some club 
suitable to their interests. 

At Evanston Township High School, the transfer student is given 
a special orientation. The Student Indoctrination Committee of the 
Student Council works on a plan whereby a regular student assists 
the new entrant for the first day of school, introduces him to his 
teachers, takes him to lunch, and helps him find his way around the 
building. This committee also sponsors a get-acquainted party for 
the new transfer students early in the first semester. A student 
leader is assigned to accompany each one, and on this occasion in- 
formation is given about student activities. 

ORIENTATION IN DIFFERENT CULTURAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF STU- 
DENTs—Pupils have pointed out many times that their lives have 
been made miserable in a new school because some of the ways of 
behaving they had learned in the previous school were considered 
stupid or absurd; they were laughed at because they stood to recite 
or said “Ma’am” to the teacher, or “wouldn't fight.” Thus they are 
faced with conflicts in meeting new situations and new people. 
Some orientation to the cultural expectancies of the teachers, the 
students, and the school in general should be part of an orientation 
program. 

For the orientation of nationality groups, all effort should be 
made to acquaint them with the values of the students in the school 
in which they are making an adjustment. Conversely, the student 
body at the same time should be oriented to the cultural values of 
the incoming nationality groups. The following incident illustrates 
this point. 

A visit was made to a core class composed for the most part of 
children recently arrived in America, in which a unit on “Dining 
in a Restaurant” was being dramatized. At the end of the scene, the 
Customer tried to have the waiter reduce his bill for the meal. The 
teacher, not knowing that it was customary for this to be done in 
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Partment Bulletin, Evanston Township High School, Fvanston, Illinois. 
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the child's former country, gave a rather severe statement on 
“courtesy,” whereas the approach should rather have been not to 
reproach the child but to explain our American custom in such a 
situation and to teach understanding of customs in general. 

Such background data should be familiar to guidance counselors 
and teachers as well as the usual information, such as occupation 
and nationality of the father, his age, and the like. Data of this kind 
are meaningful when shared by the guidance counselor with the 
teachers for appropriate curriculum building. 

Integrative Guidance and Curriculum Orientation Practices for 
Bridging tbe Gap between High School and College or Work. 
Orientation programs have been developed as a means for bridging 
gaps between schools, and particularly for bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and college or work. Other, integrative guidance 
and curriculum practices are also used by teachers, curriculum spe- 
cialists, and guidance counselors in their efforts to have the student 
achieve an integrative experience in stepping from one institution 
to the next. Teachers and guidance counselors in many high schools 
are already setting up many types of learning experiences which 
will bring about this integration for the student. 
` TEACHING BY GUIDANCE CouNSELors—In South Portland (Maine) 
High School, the dean of girls exchanges classes with the junior 
English teachers to place before the students the many problems of 
college. She begins her session with a questionnaire to ascertain 
students’ purposes and choices and to stimulate questions. 

In Wausau (Wisconsin) High School," the American Problems 
class, including both college and non-college students, work as a 
whole for a month, and the second month students spend part of the 
time working on individual problems. 

GUIDANCE INSTITUTES—In Lyman Hall High School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, the vice-principal helps students plan for the 
next step beyond high school by developing a series of guidance in- 
stitutes.!5 Juniors and seniors are divided into groups according to 


16 Dorothea Von Berg, “Bridging the Gap B. i - 
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their vocational or educational interests. This program serves stu- 
dents enrolled in the general, commercial, home-making, industrial 
arts, nursing, teaching preparatory, and college preparatory courses. 
Each group meets with a faculty adviser during school time, in a 
regularly-scheduled guidance period. A program is planned for each 
group by the faculty leader and the dean, with the cooperation of 
the students. 

The program includes lectures, panel discussions, films, and 
demonstrations. Speakers are secured from schools and colleges, in- 
dustry, professional groups, the State Department of Education, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. It is felt that these guidance institutes 
have proved their worth. During the junior and senior years, stu- 
dents have the opportunity of attending twenty meetings. In greater 
numbers than ever before, both boys and girls are coming “through 
the Dean's open door” to seck help in planning the next step. The 
problems of planning for the future are kept constantly before the 
students, as the institutes are held each month. As a result there has 
been a new seriousness of purpose in academic work in the school. 

SMALL cRouP piscussions—Guidance for life after high school can 
be a very well integrated effort of counselors and teachers. In 
Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
several times each year the classroom teachers meet with homeroom 
teachers, class advisers, and the counselor for discussions which cen- 
ter upon educational, personal, and social problems. They identify 
and clarify certain needs as they arise in regular classes, homeroom 
groups, and class meetings. Separate small clubs are formed accord- 
ing to the interests of students. In addition, regular surveys of stu- 
dents’ intentions and needs are used as a guide in planning for group 
sessions. 

AssEMBLY—In the larger assembly groups at Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School, such general topics as these are discussed: military 
Service, new vocational fields now demanding workers, testing and 
its value, orientation for various testing programs, junior employ- 
ment service, college board examinations, scholarship programs, 
Courtesies in seeking recommendations, types of letters to be writ- 
ten, and library resources available in the school. About three times 
a year, students evaluate all procedures used. Parents and teachers 
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are asked to evaluate the same procedures. Through comparative 
appraisal many questions can be answered that might never occur 
to a counselor, adviser, or homeroom teacher. 

BUILDING CURRICULUM Uxrrs—Students, through curriculum units 
on “Mapping Your Education and Vocation,” can in cither home- 
room, English or social studies classes become more realistic and 
secure in plans for work or study after graduation. This type of 
college counseling is provided in Evanston Township (Evanston, 
Ill.) High School. Information and materials are provided by the 
Guidance Department. The College Consultant and other resource 
people are invited to classes to discuss various aspects of college 
choice. Besides core classes which regularly include a unit on Future 
Plans, the Speech, English, and Homemaking classes include it in 
their courses of study. 

CAMP EXPERIENCES—A second kind of orientation takes place be- 
fore the high school student enters college. Pre-college orientation 
of various types is arranged by both institutions—the high school 
and the college. One pre-college orientation that has been stated by 
a counselor as worthwhile has been the invitation of high school 
youth immediately after high school graduation to attend a camp 
sponsored by the college. College students and high school youth 
live together for several weeks, discuss college opportunities, college 
social customs, and the kinds of work and professions for which 
the particular college trains. 

CONFERENCES WITH COLLEGE sTUDENTS—Other types of pre-college 
orientation which have proven of value have been related by guid- 
ance directors. The director of guidance at the Garden City (New 
York) High School organizes pre-college orientation meetings in 
which the alumni who are attending colleges have a chance to dis- 
cuss orientation problems with students about to enter college. An- 
other experience of this type takes place at Holly, Michigan,” 
where college-minded seniors get inside information on higher edu- 
cation from college students. The advice of the collegians has 
brought about several changes in the high school program that will 
help Holly graduates make a better adjustment to college life. One 
result of the college students’ Suggestions was a series of meetings to 
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help seniors learn how to read and interpret college catalogs and 
to understand such terms as “semester hours." 

PLANNING WITH LOCAL PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS GRoups—Local 
groups, such as The American Association of University Women, 
in some places plan guidance orientation programs relating to col- 
lege. The business and industrial groups, e.g., Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Women's Professional and Business Clubs, also help in orienting 
youth to a community's world of work. It is possible that other 
professional and business groups may be available in a community. 
Some effort should be made by faculty, guidance, and administra- 
tive personnel in discovering these groups. 

ANALYSES OF CAUSES OF FAILURE—At Tenafly, New Jersey;?! as 
part of the program for securing information for improved college 
placement, the senior counselor makes careful study each year of 
the grade returns from the colleges their graduates attend. By com- 
paring the college grades and adjustment (when known) to the high 
School record of achievement, tests, ratings, anecdotal observations 
and annual personality estimates, an attempt is made to determine 
the causes of failure. From studies of these failures no one single 
factor seemed to be the cause and in some cases both the predictable 
and unpredictable failure in personal, emotional, and social adjust- 
ments was in the picture, according to the senior adviser. Some 
Schools are attempting new kinds of orientation as a result of special 
types of failure. 

KNOWLEDGE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE— 
In helping students bridge the gap between high school and college, 
guidance directors need to make more careful study of the cur- 
ricular offerings of colleges toward which high school seniors are 
heading, so that they can help these seniors to an accurate realization 
Of what lies ahead. They should assess thoroughly in what ways 
college experiences are different from those of the secondary school. 
High school students should realize that responsible adjustments 
must be made to their new freedom from parental control, to new 
living conditions, and to roommates. The classroom units of work 
In the high schools should be so planned that the emphasis is on 
Critica] thinking processes and the ability to organize material. 
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There is a good deal of evidence to indicate that success in a col- 
lege or university is not dependent upon what subjects students take 
in high school but upon how well they succeed in general with 
their work and the training they have had in critical analysis and 
thought. 

EARLY ADMISSION TO COLLEGE—Particular concern has grown up 
in our culture concerning the right age for college entrance. If 
freshmen are younger than the "right age," will they have the so- 
cial and emotional maturity for college? In the progress report on 
the studies of "Bridging the Gap Between School and College," 
prepared by the Research Division of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the following statement appears: 


. «If past psychological studies have consistently shown any one thing 
that offers a guide and warrants a Skeptical attitude, however, it is that 
the rate of progress toward maturity varies widely among young people 
and is not rigidly tied to chronological age. Thus the proposition that 
there is a "right age" to enter college is subject to considerable doubt.22 


The first phase of the evaluation of the project in “Early Admis- 


sion to College" shows that in the fall of 1951 a total of 420 selected 
students entered eleven participating institutions; with few excep- 
tions the students were under 16%, years of age and the majority 
had completed only the tenth or eleventh grade of high school. The 
evidence on the 420 students in their first year suggests that 


«+ + aS a group they made at least as succes 
life as conventional entering freshmen, incl 
In extracurricular affairs, 
active as other students a 


academic and general adjustment failures was 
actually somewhat lower for the whole Scholar group than for entering 
students generally.28 


p Between School and College (A Progress Report on 
u ^ Supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation), Evaluation Report No, 1, Prepared by the Research Division of the 
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These findings would seem to indicate that teachers and guidance 
counselors should increasingly work for flexibility in adapting a 
program to individual differences and in allowing for a certain 
amount of motivational interest. It would indicate that they must 
work together in finding criteria that are needed, in combination 
with general intelligence, to have students enter college earlier than 
traditionally possible. Certainly one would need to look at drive, 
curiosity, creativity, sel[-direction, and individual performance. Fur- 
thermore, these must be carefully observed through the total school 
life from the time the child enters the school. 

Excnance or racutty—In pre-college orientation there could be 
not only a return of college students to help the pre-college group, 
but some new experiments might be tried with the faculty. The 
guidance counselor and some senior high school teachers could 
Observe and assume some college work and plan cooperatively with 
freshman faculty college personnel. Conversely, college faculty and 
the college personnel worker might carry out some work in a high 
School, cooperating and planning with senior high school faculty. 
This may remove some misunderstandings between the two institu- 
tions and also facilitate the student's task in college. College level 
Courses are another possibility. As a project of the Ford Foundation 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, such courses were in- 
augurated in 1953 at Evanston Township (Ill.) High School. 

As for orientation to the world of work on the part of high school 
students who do not go on to college, the work experience program 
described previously 24 js one way of making a smooth transition 
from school to the world of work. An essential requirement is to 
have representatives of the community’s industries frequently in the 
high school and to have high school faculty and guidance counselors 
undergo some experiences in industry in order to see the kind of ` 
mutual work and skills that are required. This ought in time to 
bridge the gap between the school and industry. 

Implications of Orientation in Bridging Gaps for Integrative Edu- 
Cation, The orientation programs for freshman students entering 
Junior and senior high schools have almost become rites de passage 
in our school culture. We have smoothed over the major adjustments 
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so much that we have forgotten a fundamental principle of orienta- 
tion, viz., that it must be continuous. 

CONTINUITY IN ORIENTATION— Teachers and guidance counselors 
do not suddenly have all pupils adjusted after an orientation pro- 
gram, even though it may be a semester's course. Continuous minor 
orientations are just as important, such as from class to class and 
from homeroom to homeroom. There are psychological and socio- 
logical objectives of orientation that go on continuously, such as the 
finding or building of favorable environments for pupils, and making 
sociological analyses of pupils’ personalities in terms of their atti- 
tudes, statuses, and roles. Students ought to be studied frequently 
in these respects. An orientation to the “heterosexual crowd” from 
the “gang of the same sex” is for some students an important orien- 
tation. If it is not achieved adequately in adolescent years in high 
school, it may never be adequately achieved. . 

In every classroom and school situation, each new task or unit 
of work should be preceded by some orientation to it. The errors 
Which students make become occasions for new orientations in 
thinking and in experiences. As pupils undergo transitions from one 
school to another, from one classroom to another, from one teacher 
to another, from one group to another, from one responsibility to 
another, orientation of some kind becomes a continuous process. 
In this process a flexible administrative organization assists greatly 
in wholesome adjustments of each pupil from level to level. 

Fundamental guides in continuous orientation are the problems, 
capacities, and needs of students, which have to be understood by 


a continuous study of their interests, achievements, adjustments, and 
curricular experiences. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM EXAMPLES—From examples described in this 


dance counselors have considered as successful 
practices, the following implications are presented concerning the 
role of orientation for bridging the gaps in a total school setting: 
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2. Orientation succeeds in bridging the gaps in transitions from 
school to school when the students feel that they are spearheading 
major activities, and when students, both upper-class and incoming, 
have a role to play. This is a motivational experience which aids in 
the adjustment of new pupils and in the growth and development 
of upper-class students. 

3. Orientation is more successful when emphasis is placed upon 
the incoming freshman student as an individual rather than treating 
him as a mass product with a combination of grades and test scores. 
It is believed that more comprehensive information on the orienta- 
tion process for pupils as growing individuals is needed. More under- 
standing is also needed of the attitudes and conditioning children 
have as a product of cultural backgrounds. 

4. The satisfactory bridging of gaps between schools indicates 
that there should be more direct contact between faculty, guidance, 
and administrative personnel of the two educational levels. More in- 
formation should go both ways in the transition process. More sur- 
veys should be made of students to discover meaningful ways to help 
them make adjustments for early admission to college, and to dis- 
cover the transition problems in adjustments to new situations, new 
teachers, teaching practices, curriculum approaches, and to new 
pupils. These transition needs and problems should then become the 
basis for readjustments in the orientation process. Some of these 
needs and problems might require a specific orientation program 
closely tied in with counseling, remedial work for limited curricular 
backgrounds, or establishment of closer freshman faculty-student 
relationships. It should be an easy and natural process to go from 
elementary school to high school and from high school to college, 
or from high school to industry. It should be an easy process to go 
from one developmental task to another. Assessments, it might be 
added, should be carefully made of the training, experience, and per- 
sonal qualities for counselors and teachers who lead and participate 
in instructional or other group aspects of orientation. 

5. Guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum specialists are 
finding it profitable to plan for a continuing basic developmental 
program which includes appropriate learning experiences through- 
out the pupils’ educational and social training in order to accom- 
plish most effectively easy, natural adjustments and transitions 
throughout the span of school years. They are thinking of the de- 
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velopmental experiences and choices that will lead to the kinds of 
adjustments necessary for the next educational advancement. In 
many school systems, the experiences in junior high school to meet 
the adjustments in senior high school include continued opportuni- 
ties to make important choices. Junior high school pupils have an 
opportunity to elect some courses and know why they are electing 
them in each case. They have opportunity for a larger degree of 
self-discipline and enter into greater participation in school govern- 
ment and in socializing activities, such as clubs, projects, and outside 
youth activities. They begin to assume more self-directed study 
projects, and to have more self-directed study both at school and 
at home. 

Orientation for each adjustment, future work, and college train- 
ing is a process, not a single act, and should be based on trends of 
development. The right of a student to an integr 
quires an early identification of individual needs, 
of school and community personnel and 
cedures between schools, of which an examp. 
sion to college. 

Guidance and curriculum personnel in such a long view can effect, 


through the integration of their work, a more telling integration 
for the student. Guidance counsel i 
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Bridging the Gaps through a Functional 
Homeroom 


Some administrators have discontinued the homeroom in the high 
school because of its general lack of effecti 
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ceeding year. Social and moral guidance, however, is a concern of 
boys and girls in each year of their high school life, but the particu- 
lar social or moral problems that are considered in any one year 
should depend upon the development level, interests, and experience 
of students. 

Let us now place the homeroom in the context of the total edu- 
cational program. Present educational objectives indicate that the 
homeroom needs to be re-instated as one of the socially significant 
forces in shaping the lives of the pupils. General education ?? stresses 
the role of youth in their daily living as home members, workers, 
and citizens. It encourages a program to meet the individual and 
social group needs of youth. It emphasizes that its outcomes of life 
adjustment education must be achieved in terms of character and 
behavior. General or life work programs are interested in the pro- 
gressive evaluation of growth and progress. 

The core program emphasizes the necessity for experience in 
democratic group living. One of the strong emphases of guidance has 
been its stress upon the individual's self-direction in the solution of 
his problems. 

Whatever the educational approach of a school, whether general 
education, core, community school, or the non-core, and academic 
high schools, the homeroom remains as one of the vital forces in the 
lives of students. 

How does the homeroom function in relation to life work em- 
phasis, the core common learnings program, the academic program, 
Vocational education, or in any school regardless of its particular 
curricular emphasis? How does it function in relation to the guid- 
ance program? First of all, it is a transition spot in the school, 
Where guidance data and curricular experiences can be integrated 
for a more effective program for students. Second, it is the transi- 
tion vehicle for student government and student activities to become 
more integrated in the lives of pupils under the guidance of a 
homeroom adviser. Third, it is indeed a pivotal center where fur- 
ther classroom interests and student concerns, problems, and guid- 
ance might unite more meaningfully in the lives of students. Es- 
sentiall , the objectives are the same today for the educational 
significance of the homeroom as they were years ago. A new orienta- 
tie 


?5 As described in Part II, Chapter 4, pp. 142-146. 
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tion must take place, however, in the “how” of the homeroom's 
operation. We must begin to see it as another link to bridge the gap 
between the classroom and the guidance office, another place and 
experience in the total educational scheme to build guidance, cur- 
ricular, and extracurricular experiences and projects into a more 
meaningful integration for the student. 

Homeroom—4A Primary Group. The homeroom is essentially 
unique in that it is the only administrative organization in the high 
school which might be called, sociologically, a primary group for 
all students. To realize the full benefit of its 
group it must become primarily a home for e 
in which the homeroom teacher learns to kno 
would if he were a member of her own 


be free to bring his problems there as if it were his own home. If 


potential as a primary 
very student—a home 
w each student as she 


for the day. She cannot 
observe very closely the 
actions in the group, and 
om adviser cannot act, as 


" at times permit unfair punish- 
es not mean that she must 
' but rather that each time she 


Educators have said extensivel 
known." The homeroom advis 


way. However, a homeroom. < 


unless pupils are also understood as a group. 
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In what ways and under what circumstances are the pupils co- 
operative? In what situations are they not cooperative? How can 
these latter be prevented? Who are the natural leaders of the group? 
How has leadership been conferred on them? What hobbies have 
they? Do they come from similar socio-economic backgrounds? If 
not, what kind of social unity do they show? Are school spirit and 
morale present in the group? If there are isolates, how can they be 
brought into the group? Have the roles of various members in the 
group changed during a year’s time? What is significant about the 
changes? Can one distinguish the needs of the group, the values, the 
goals? If the group is made up of adolescents, are their goals com- 
mensurate with those that are generally accepted goals for this 
transition period to adulthood? 

Attention must be given to group activities which bring an esprit 
de corps, group morale, and school spirit to boys and girls. Home- 
room advisers and counselors must be interested in group morale 
motivational forces such as the athletic games, school drives, and all 
Other school activities. It is as boys and girls work together and 
feel an esprit de corps that their social personalities and roles are 
built. There are very few adolescents who have not had the drive to 
participate and help in group programs and activities. An important 
growth-developmental process is the formation of group goals and 
the concerted group approach to achieve them. For the adolescent, 
to be a part of such a group-formed goal is to achieve an anchorage, 
à security for himself in his agemate society. 

Acquaintance WITH PARENTS—lt has long been erroneously be- 
lieved in many places that it was only necessary for the school to 
know the parents of the younger children. The thought that adoles- 
cence is a period when youth are trying to achieve emancipation 
from the home has prompted secondary school teachers and ad- 
Visers to work only with the student and not embarrass him by 
Seeking to know his parents. It is true that in the developmental 
tasks adolescents are working to become less dependent on their 
Parents and to assume more responsibility in solving their own prob- 
lems, However, it is as secondary school teachers and advisers know 
the patterns of family living in their students’ homes that they can 
Understand better and work more effectively with them in accom- 
plishing their developmental task of emancipation from the home. 
Sometimes the aid that the school can give parents in assisting their 
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children achieve good attitudes about the home is a most helpful 
growth experience to both the parents and the youth involved. 

The New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ilinois,?* 
deems the relationship of the homeroom adviser to parents of the 
greatest importance for the best development and happiness of the 
students. Because of the importance of this rapport with parents, 
the school assigns the same students to a homeroom adviser for the 
four years of high school. The adviser visits the homes, and the 
parents and adviser work cooperatively for the best interest of the 
student. If a student is involved in serious misdemeanor and the co- 
operation of the parents is indicated, the dean of girls directs the 
conference so that the adviser-pupil-parent relationship will in no 
wise be destroyed. The pupil-adviser relationship is protected in 
every particular.?* 

Content of Homeroom Discussions. If one factor may be said to 
have caused the decline of the homeroom, it is the homeroom pro- 
gram which advisers have been asked to promote. The emphases of 
the guidance movement have been closely associated with the home- 
room in the minds of educators, and the homeroom is certainly a 
central place where a guidance program could function effectively. 
Because educational, vocational, moral, social-civic emphases have 
been associated as areas of guidance, these are the areas on which 
the content of the homeroom programs have been built. Vast syllabi 
on these areas have been prepared by homeroom faculty committees, 
the material of which was to be closely followed in homeroom 
programs. Sometimes moral-social-civic guidance has been left for 
study and discussion until the junior year because it was thought 


26 As related by Miss Helen Malon ,D i i i 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. NA, TANDE Gitla, Bent Teien arise 


27 The positive Pe n.i of good human relationships between students 
and homeroom advisers and between parents and homeroom advisers is an 
excellent one. Some schools operate on the basis that any disturbing factor, such 
as treatment of misdemeanors, should not interfere with these relationships. 


Other oe adopt the view that good relationships can be established and 
strengthened by mutually dealing with misdemeanors and helping the student 
to perceive them in relation to his growth as a person. These two points of 
mv maaie pw need for some aen research that would give more 

cts as to the better practice to follow. This experime; i ol- 
low the design that Evanston To p med e 


wnship (IIl. is usi i 
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that youth are more interested then in social activities. When each 
of the areas is treated every year, the students have complained that 
they “had moral guidance last year" and have asked, “Do we have 
to study it again?" 

Such reactions by students would indicate that something is wrong 
With a faculty-planned program content. Let us turn back to what 
has been said about how pupils learn. 

The homeroom is an excellent situation for the practice of funda- 
mental principles of learning. Pupils learn when there is a motiva- 
tion and readiness for the particular learning experience, when the 
material is relevant to their needs, when the situation and content 
are within the scope of their interests and experiences. They learn 
when they have had a share in planning and evaluating the learning 
experiences. It is not a meaningful learning experience for pupils to 
have to follow a predetermined syllabus which states that in a 
particular week the homeroom program content will be on “Know- 
ing How to Study,” when the lack of sportsmanship shown on the 
athletic field the previous Saturday is foremost in the minds and con- 
versations of the pupils. Holding a discussion on “Unsportsmanship” 
this particular week may be the only opportunity of the year for 
Social-civic-moral guidance to have effect, when pupils will choose 
to act on moral values and assume self-direction in regard to them. 
This may be the one time in the whole year, or even the whole four 
Years, when social-civic-moral principles will become integrative 
experiences in the lives of these pupils. 

General areas for discussion which the homeroom adviser and 
Pupils can plan together at various times during the year may keep 
the goals more clearly in mind, but the specific problems at a par- 
Ucular time must develop out of what is happening in the pupils’ 
Experiences and in the school situations of which these pupils are a 
Part. There will certainly be a time when "Knowing How to Study" 
Will be a real motivation and need of the students. 

_ Orientation to school is a very real problem with freshmen, but 
it must have bearing on pupil-experiences. An example will illustrate 
the point. 

The writer recalls an experience in a homeroom where a syllabus 
Was being followed to the letter. In the first session, an introduction 
to “the physical plant, the classrooms, etc.” was the topic. A careful 

lueprint of the building was placed on the board at the beginning 
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of the period. After twenty minutes of bored inattention, the pupils 
were asked if they knew the high school building well enough now. 
“Yes, yes,” said they, “we learned about it last year when we were 
here with our older brothers and sisters.” 

What did they want to talk about the rest of the period? There 
was a fear on the part of the homeroom adviser that they might not 
want to discuss anything. But immediately they said, “We have 
heard of student government—what is our part in it?” Even though 
she realized that a discussion on student government would upset 
the syllabus, in which this topic was scheduled for the middle of the 
year, the adviser decided to allow a discussion of it that particular 
day. Some time was spent by the pupils in planning how they could 
find out about student government. The suggestion was made to 
have student government leaders come in and tell them about it the 
following week. For at least four weeks student government and the 
responsibilities of students in it became a dynamic discussion area. 
Civic responsibilities became very important to the students. 

Throughout the whole year problems were discussed which fell 
within the experiences or interests of the pupils. It is interesting also 
to relate that all the topics in the syllabus planned by the faculty 
homeroom committee were covered and, it is felt, in a much more 
meaningful way than had heretofore been accomplished.?8 

METHODS FOR DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS—It has been stated that the 
homeroom is the place, first of all, where the pupil’s own problems 
should be discussed. Some of the approaches used in treating pupil 
problems are suggestive: 

(a) If the problem is one of general concern to the whole group, 
a total group discussion method may be followed. 

(b) If the problem is of a more personal nature, perhaps a dis- 


cussion in more intimate, small sub-groups would prove valuable. 
Committees are always appointed in an 


, a F y group setting for certain 
Meme Very fruitful discussions have taken place through this 
sma 


-group process. A senior yearbook adviser related in one school 
how the personal-social-problems of the small yearbook staff com- 
mittee came up constantly in their informal meetings. She was ap- 
proached by the students for her opinion and counsel on many issues 
such as personal-moral standards and proper social behavior. 


28 This experience took place at Chambersburg (Pennsylvania) High School. 
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In class-work the small committee is one of the most effective 
means by which students can express freely their thoughts about 
themselves, their shortcomings, and their personal experiences. It is 
likewise most effective for developing critical thinking on educa- 
tional problems involved in course content. The stimulation of the 
small group informality is a real growth experience for students. 

(c) Many of the problems concerning the role of students in 
School or in home situations can be very effectively dealt with 
through the newer types of projection, such as sociodrama, group 
counseling sessions, and group discussions. For example, a hall squad 
member approaches his schoolmates in the wrong way while carry- 
ing out his function of hall squad duty. Arguments and sometimes 
“fighting” result. Members of his homeroom group see his faults but 
do not know how to help him. The sociodrama would be a very 
effective means of communication in this case. The problem for 
dramatization might be “How does one tell a classmate that he is 
violating a Student Council regulation?” The scenes as they happen 
might be described, then acted out, with someone taking the part of 
the hall squad member, another the part of the student being cor- 
rected, and a small group acting as the witnesses of the scene. The 
acting can continue as often as seems needed to carry its point, 

The total group’s decision is usually the right response. The hall 
Squad member may be assigned the role of the offender, or he may 
Choose to act out his own role, or he may choose simply to watch 
the dramatization. The role of offender might make more realistic 
to him how he would feel if a classmate ordered him to do something 
in the peremptory manner which he himself had heretofore prac- 
ticed, 

This is a "feeling" approach in solving problems which is more 
effective in some situations than that of being told the right thing 
to do. If students are to practice democratic approaches in their liv- 
Ing, they must understand a guidance and personnel approach in 
leadership, The guidance staff could make quite a contribution in 
this aspect of student life if they deemed it their role to do so. 

€adership classes, seminars, sociodrama, or discussion groups could 

© organized for students of leadership potential in which a demo- 
Static, human relations, guidance approach to one’s fellow students 
Might be an over-all central theme. 

Insight and self-directed activity for the improvement of oneself 
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comes not only through counseling, but through peer group dis- 
cussion on problems, through problem-centered curricular experi- 
ences, through the playing out of one's problems by sociodrama, or 
through the influence of great personalities whom youth idealize 
and with whom they identify. 

Citizenship Guidance through Homeroom. To bridge the gap be- 
tween theory of and practice in citizenship, the homeroom may be 
one of the best answers. Here youth are not looked upon as com- 
mercial students, college preparatory students, or shop students, but 
are viewed as individuals on their way to becoming responsible citi- 
zens. The homeroom could be the small, civic group which is 
working as a well-knit unit for constructive citizenship in school and 
community. It is these small integrated units that make up a “strong 
whole” for later constructive citizenship in our society. The rela- 
tionship of homerooms to the effective role that each could play in 
the school's student government might be better realized through a 
homeroom's acceptance of good citizenship goals, responsibilities, 
and practices. Guidance in citizenship will be effective if the home- 
room adviser encourages free discussion of problems, guides stu- 
dents in making decisions and in conferring upon their elected dele- 
gate the responsibility for carrying back these decisions to the 
governing body as well as reporting problems from the Student 
Council to the homeroom. 

Special school or homeroom committees then might be set up tO 
assume responsibility for making studies of the facts involved in 
problems, which might eventually involve studies within the school 
community and perhaps the larger local community. This committee 
work might likewise be integrated with certain class-work in social 
studies, core class, or life adjustment approaches. Eventually, this 
type of homeroom, classroom, extracurricular cooperation might 
close the gap between the three. 

There are certain factors that are extremely important in the total 
effectiveness of student government work and in the good function- 
ing of their smaller representative units: 

(1) The importance of the assumption of responsibility by home- 
room units for discussion of problems relating to student life, for 
making decisions about them, and transmitting these decisions 
through their elected representatives to the student governing body: 

(2) The importance of the use of problem-solving methods iP 
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homeroom discussions: the defining of the problem, the gathering of 
all the facts involved, the weighing of alternative decisions, the 
making of decisions, and finally the evolving of a line of action for 
carrying them out. Problems must be such that they make youth 
think, explore, become frustrated, then develop a philosophy about 
them and a way of meeting them. 

(3) The importance of realizing the transfer relationship of the 
process of working through decisions in meaningful situations in 
School life to the student's whole concept of social-moral-civic guid- 
ance, 

(4) The importance of the student's personnel and guidance point 
of view in relation to democratic functioning with his classmates in 
roles of leadership and followership. 

Homeroom and Guidance Staff Liaison. Homeroom advisers in 
many schools have found inspiration and help from mutually ex- 
ploring with each other and with guidance counselors their home- 
room problems and the personality differences of children. 

1. Not only may each homeroom adviser work with other home- 
room advisers of the same age group of pupils, but at times also 
meet with homeroom advisers of all age groups within the same 
School or from other schools. The guidance staff members or mem- 
ber particularly assigned to working through the problems of a 
particular age group of children may meet with and give leadership 
to these groups. He should contribute his training and specialized 
knowledge to the solution of difficult problems encountered by 
homeroom advisers. 

2. The guidance counselor can aid homeroom advisers in learning 
more about pupils and in keeping meaningful records. Experimenta- 
ton with anecdotal record-writing and types of evaluation might go 
9n from time to time. As a result, new areas for consideration on the 
Tecord, and the revision of those parts that do not give the most 
Significant information can be accomplished. The homeroom adviser 
?nd guidance counselor may also work together in helping pupils 
develop a role in contributing and building records that are mean- 
Ingful to them. 

3. The guidance counselor can help the homeroom advisers to do 
Counseling, Basic principles of non-directive counseling especially 
Should be known by all teachers, whether they are advisers of home- 
room or clubs, or classroom teachers. The growth in students that 
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takes place in a counseling situation where teachers know the first 
essentials of release for the students’ tensions must not be overlooked. 
The special skill in counseling by trained guidance counselors can 
also be used when there is a need for i 

4. The guidance counselor may be invited to the homeroom from 
time to time to contribute in some particular way—talking with the 
student group about a problem they may be experiencing, working 
with a pupil committee on guidance reading materials for students, 
helping the teachers in analyzing data on the records. 

A very close liaison must be established between the homeroom 
adviser and the guidance counselor. They are working together for 
the same objective, ie. to promote the optimum development of 
boys and girls. Boys and girls must learn to know the counselor well 
so that they can feel free to invite him to visit their homeroom dis- 
cussions, give tests, or counsel some pupil or groups of pupils who 
need a particular kind of help. 

5. Homeroom advisers should have guidance folders in the home- 
room, or in an accessible place in the central guidance office desig- 
nated for folders of homeroom advisers. In the latter case, a home- 
room adviser should have freedom to take out the guidance folders 
often for study of his group or to contribute information to their 
records or check on the problems of his pupils. The permanent 
cumulative record should be in his hands or readily accessible to the 
homeroom adviser, or parts of it duplicated for his use. The students 
might have progress records of their own that enumerate the arcas 
that particularly concern them, which they can study, and to which 
they feel they can make contributions. 

6. Guidance counselors, administrators, and homeroom advisers 
should give considerable study to the best time allotment for effec- 
tive homeroom functioning. It would seem that at least a full period 
of school time during each day of the week should be set aside for 
potential homeroom or similar activities. In some schools, this ar- 
rangement may also have to include some of the extracurricular 
activities as well. It would seem, however, that there should be at 
least one or two full periods a week for the entire homeroom group 
of pupils to present and discuss their problems, interests, and needs 
under the guidance of the homeroom adviser. 

E ‘ oi adi ira teacher will have interviews 
s, or he will use the period to work 
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with small groups or committees, or to become acquainted with the 
pupils, to observe them, and become their friend. At least some time 
should be allotted for the guidance counselor and homeroom adviser 
to have conferences on special problems. 

It would prove valuable to have the core teacher serve also as 
homeroom adviser, since this would give more time to one person 
to "know each child understandingly." Such an arrangement is 
usually more feasible with core students. However, there are many 
schools that have made it possible for regular course teachers to have 
their homeroom group in the first class period. The human bond 
with the students is thus strengthened, as they realize that their 
homeroom adviser is also their classroom teacher who will under- 
stand sympathetically their classroom problems and the difficulties 
they may have with other classroom teachers. 


Summary 


The homeroom is one of the central groups for the development 
of a successful guidance program. Guidance counselors should look 
to it as one of the best means for the growth of their program. 
Teachers and curriculum specialists should regard it as a fruitful 
Place for development of curricula of many types. Homeroom ad- 
visers should realize it is they who can bridge the communication gap 
for students to the various parts of the total school program. 

As they help boys and girls to grow in responsibility, in per- 
Sonality, ‘in decision-making, in their developmental tasks, and in 
their curricular experiences, they are also contributing to their own 
growth as teachers, leaders, and counselors. 

_ Why not bridge the gap between the homeroom as an administra- 
tive unit and the homeroom as a laboratory where youth can grow 
1n interaction with their own age group and under an adult’s sym- 
Pathetic interest and skill in working with them? Why not bridge 
the gap between the guidance office and the homeroom by making 
the homeroom a central place for guidance? 

. Why not bridge the gap between the content of student discus- 
sions in homeroom and effective curricular experiences and units of 
Class-work? Could there be a meaningful transfer of contact and ex- 
Periences from one to the other? 
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Why not bridge the gap between student government problems 
and civic experiences for a few students, to participation by many 
students? Homerooms could develop greater growth in a school’s 
student government by encouraging the student government home- 
room representative to bring back to the homeroom school problems 
that call for broad discussion, through committee study of these 

roblems, and through promoting civic leadership in their solution. 

Briefly, this chapter has shown where the gaps occur in a total 
school program, and has presented, with illustrative examples, four 
main ways of bridging them—through (1) coordination, (2) com- 
munication, (3) continuous orientation, and (4) a functional home- 
room. 

The next chapter will present a perspective of, and describe the 
factors involved in, the largest gap to be bridged—but perhaps the 
most important one in view of the present thought in education and 


curriculum—the gap between guidance, curriculum, and the extra- 
curriculum. 


6: Bridging Gaps between Curriculum, 
Extracurriculum, and 
Guidance 


Perspective of the Extracurricular Program 


IF CURRICULUM, IN MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATORS, CONSTITUTES 
"the experiences the learner has under the direction of the school,” 1 
then extracurricular activities assume prime importance as curric- 
ulum. The importance of extracurricular activities in meeting the 
needs of youth is attested by the fact that they were brought into the 
school by the students themselves. Interested faculty who saw their 
value have been willing through the years to act as advisers and to 
Meet with the student activity clubs outside of school time, at school, 
or at student and faculty homes. In some schools they still follow 
this practice mainly because administrators have not been convinced 
that extracurricular activities have enough educational value to be 
Scheduled during the school day. Although the vast majority of high 
Schools have provided for them in school time, many schools have 
hada laissez-faire attitude and as a result they have “grown up” with- 
Out much direction or guidance. 

Guidance and curricular staffs have too often overlooked how the 
extracurriculum might be integrated with curriculum and guidance. 
More recently, guidance counselors have questioned whether these 
activities are their responsibility. From the perusal of guidance litera- 


n 


1 Nelson L. Bossing, Principles of Secondary Education (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949), p- 48. See also Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School 
Curriculum, rev. ed. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953), p. 125. 
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ture in the field, three viewpoints concerning the function of guid- 
ance in relation to extracurricular activities can be discerned: 


(1) That they are not guidance activities at all, but are instruc- 
tional and extraclass activities. 

(2) That they are closely related to pupil personnel services but 
are not of the same order—a middle-of-the-road position. 

(3) That guidance counselors should be limited to assisting stu- 
dents in choosing and finding a place in the extracurricular activities, 
and should not be charged with their management. 


In the field of curriculum, the reader will note the following view- 


points concerning the function of guidance in relation to extracurric- 
ular activities: 


(1) That a continual appraisal of the co-curricular program of a 
school is an integral part of determining pupils’ needs and interests.” 
(2) That most of guidance should be done in the classes, clubs, 


teams, and social units of the school, and not in the offices of deans, 
personnel directors, and counselors.* 


The values and objectives of extracurricular activities are well 
known, such as growth in personality, training in social relationships, 
development of responsibility, and so on. They have, in brief, de- 
velopmental, diagnostic, and therapeutic values. They are, in general, 
similar to those of guidance and education. One value of extracurric- 
ular activities that is often overlooked is that they accord young 
people a society of their own, a peer culture in which they can learn 
their developmental tasks. 

If guidance and curricular specialists are working for an integra- 
tion of their work within the purposes and functions of the total 
school and are interested in the personality development of boys 
and girls, their functions in relation to the extracurricular program 
become clear. They should be willing to assume as one of their basic 


? F. R. Zeran, Life Adjustment Education i i s ll 
House, Inc., 1953), p. 395. ation in Action (New York: Chartwe 
3Francis C. Rosencrance, *Guidance is Beconiig: 

» T. f an Integral Part of the 
Program, Chapter 10 in General Education in the pan High School, 
oe, pa ie Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
AE Page a cott, Foresman and Company, and used with their per- 
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functions the use of extracurricular activities for more beneficial 
guidance and learning experiences for youth. There is also need for 
guidance personnel who are willing to take over the management of 
the extracurricular life and to effect the kind of organization that 
these school experiences so badly need for effective integration with 
guidance, curriculum, and total school purposes. These activities can 
be related to classroom experiences and to the curriculum but, aside 
from that, they are a necessary curriculum in themselves. They are, 
above all, a great part of the social curriculum necessary for individ- 
ual personality development, for self-realization, effective group 
functioning and citizenship in a democracy, and for skill in develop- 
ing good human relations. They can also play a great role in the 
vocational curriculum through discovery of special abilities, talents, 
and interests. 

Here, then, is the part of school life that should meet adolescent 
needs, challenge adolescent abilities, and build constructive adoles- 
Cent attitudes. Here is the realm where young people learn from one 
another and fit what older people teach them with what they per- 
ceive to be the ideas, beliefs, attitudes, and values of their agemates. 

Because of the intense interest of adolescents in the extracurricular 
activities, there is no question that they constitute an important part 
of the school life of the adolescent, if not the most important part. 


Nature of a Good Group Experience for an 
Adolescent 


Since the experience-centered curriculum emphasizes to a large 
degree the role of the group in a good learning experience, guidance 
and curriculum personnel ought to consider the nature of a good 
Broup experience for an adolescent. 

First, it would seem that a good group experience for an adolescent 
Would be one in which he strives to deal with a challenge that has 
for him an "ego relevance"—in which he meets success and rises 
to his group's expectations. This challenge, then, becomes the motiva- 
tion to succeed and to learn in the experience. While visiting at a 
high School where an incoming freshman orientation program was 
in process, the writer spoke with a small group of these fresh- 
men at the end of the day. What did they think of Orientation Day? 


ne of them started off: 
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I wouldn't have missed this day for anything. I got up this morning 
at six o'clock. I had to because I had to walk three miles to get a bus. The 
bus wouldn't come my way because it wasn't a regular school day. I 
could have stayed home but I knew it was the first chance I would have 
to play my clarinet before such a large group. And that's important be- 
cause I will be doing that next year if I make the band. 


Another said: 


I planned for sure to come today as I didn't want to let our group 
down since they were putting on the program. 


On a visit to a senior core group, the senior chairman remarked 
to the core teacher after the period, "Did you notice David's con- 
tribution? Our committee told him that he dare not let us down 
today." It seemed that David had been uninterested and usually made 
no contribution to the class-work. The stimulation of his own age 
group committee, in a task for which they were all responsible, was 
finally the motivation for David. 

These two examples show that both were good group experiences, 
in that the students involved were striving to mect a challenge that 
had a relevance for their ego needs and did not fail their group's 
expectations. 

Learning takes place through motivation, which during adoles- 

cence is closely tied to social status, social prestige skills, and the 
group's expectations. 
_ Second, a good group experience is one in which adolescents are 
interested, one which meets their needs and desires. Adolescents have 
many interests of social-cultural, scientific, moral, and mental nature. 
To utilize these interests in units of work : 
be an exciting learnin 
to an end. 


Third, aA group learning experiences for adolescents in all of 
their deve opmental tasks involve the factor of readiness. Besides the 
factor of physical maturation, readiness in emotional, social, and cul- 
tural background is also necessary. 

im. types of activities are essential to meet different maturity 
cvels. Hor instance, a senior might be more likely to choose a voca- 
tionally-oriented activity than a social club 


Since adolescents place such confidence in their peer group, iden- 


r and in group activities may 
8 experience to them and may become a means 
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tify with it, and are influenced by it more than by any other group 
of people, it would seem profitable for guidance counselors to con- 
sider group counseling and group discussion more often. A group 
counseling-discussion method is a constructive emotional and thera- 
peutic experience for adolescents in that they realize that their prob- 
lems are similar to those of most of their peers. 

Fourth, as adolescence is characterized by excess energy, a good 
group learning experience must be based on active, on-going proc- 
esses. Group experiences should be of the type in which pupils par- 
Ucipate in sharing, planning, doing, and evaluating. Activities should 
be of the type that involves action and are motivational to youth. 
This is a very evident fact when we see a group of junior high school 
boys and girls. Dialogue, play-acting, committee work, trips, and 
excursions are some of the types of activities that afford the best 
learning experiences for this age group of adolescents. To take care 
of their diverse interests, abilities, talents, and energies, a wide range 
of activities must be provided. 

Fifth, since adolescence is marginal manhood and womanhood, 
good group experiences should include those activities which prepare 
for adulthood and home life, and emphasize critical thinking proc- 
esses such as problem-solving, plans of action, responsibilities, and 
mature concepts. 

Guidance counselors and curriculum specialists must help adoles- 
Cents make the bridge between youth and maturity through group 
experiences. They must think more of adolescents as adults, and 
guide in such a way that progress is made toward adulthood. 'The 
ability to think through situations critically, and to realize the con- 
Sequences of behavior, are essential for adolescents. 

Sixth, good group experiences are the training ground for achieve- 
ment of the developmental tasks for adolescents. It must be remem- 

ered, however, that the major developmental tasks, such as adjust- 
ment to the opposite sex, emancipation from the home, social ma- 
turity, which confront boys and girls in adolescence can reach the 
Most satisfactory solution through the medium of the peer group. 

The role of a youth in the peer group becomes an important 
determinant in the formation of his conception of self. This self- 
Tealization also constitutes one of the basic factors in determining 
adult personality. Therefore guidance counselors and teachers who 
Work with an adolescent must not only understand him as an in- 
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dividual but as a person with a unique status in every social group, 
including his classroom group. 

With the understanding of what the nature of a good group ex- 
perience should be, let us now proceed to the ways in which the 
extracurriculum could be made more meaningful in the total life of 
the school. In so doing, let us analyze some of the factors that have 
prevented the optimum value of extracurricular experiences for the 
total growth and development of all the students. Let us examine 


how extracurricular experiences could effectively be integrated with 
guidance and curricular programs. 


Ways in which the Extracurricular Program 
Can Be More Meaningful for Pupils 


In order that the ways in which extracurricular activities may be 
realized as meaningful learning experiences in the lives of pupils, the 
following analyses and changes are suggested: 


Re-assessment of Purposes and Administrative 
Provisions 


First of all, extracurricular activities ha 


less. “They are just for fun." The natural spontaneity, freedom, and 
enjoyment of these activities should certainly not be destroyed—that 
is one of the basic reasons why youth wanted to form them—but in 
this freedom and enjoyment, youth should also grow into more 


mature and responsible individuals. Extracurricular activities, since 
they are a part of the student’s school life 


context with the objectives and values o. 
one of the main educational purposes o 
needs of all the students, then participat 
ities must be encouraged for all students. 

Surveys of the interests and need 
Since goals—immediate and lon 
in learning, an effort must be n 
then to build and integrate cu 
experiences which would be b 
goal and motivation of a stude 
should be known by a recre 


ve been too often purpose- 


; should be in a meaningful 
f the school as a whole. If 
f the school is to meet the 
ion in extracurricular activ- 


s of all the pupils will be needed. 
8-range—are dynamic determinants 
nade to ascertain students’ goals and 
tricular and extracurricular learning 
asic in achieving them. An immediate 
nt for gaining status in an athletic skill 
ational and physical education leader. 
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è 
The immediate goal of a student to participate in some activity 
should be known by the student’s homeroom teacher and the extra- 
curricular adviser of that activity. A club should also have some 
service aspects in relation to the school and community. 

Together with the re-examination of the purposes of extracurric- 
ular activities should go administrative provisions that will make 
these purposes attainable. If extracurricular activities are to be a 
more integral part of the school’s program, they should take place 
during the student’s and the teacher’s school day. Extracurricular 
advisers should not have to develop this social laboratory after school 
hours or in their homes in the evenings. The time required for the 
guidance of an activity should be a part of their regular schedule and 
not added as a special function. Strong and economic financial plans 
should enable all students to join if they would like to do so. 

Teachers who assume extracurricular guidance should have train- 
ing in social group skills, democratic group process, and in leadership 
training of young people. They should have thorough knowledge 
and skill to help young pcople in planning, in leading, in executing, 
and in evaluating activities. Inservice workshops would be an admin- 
istrative means for achieving this skill. 

Educators are increasingly realizing that many of the extracurric- 
ular activities are learning experiences for which graduation credit 
Should be granted. Members of certain clubs which are organized for 
the acquisition of curricular content and carry on activities which 
are closely related to curriculum, or are integrated with a depart- 
ment's curriculum, should be granted credit. A leadership course 
might also be an example. Organization and administration will be 
more meaningfully accomplished when activities and projects of 
Present extracurricular nature are a vital part of curriculum experi- 
ences in such areas as social studies, English, science, and citizenship 
education. 


Re-assessment of Organization of Extracurricular 
Experiences 


In the re-assessment of extracurricular experiences, guidance coun- 
selors, extracurricular advisers, and curriculum specialists need to 
establish a better organization and coordination. The findings of 
Studies on “hidden costs” of extracurricular activities suggest a 
thorough evaluation of each club and the elimination of those that do 
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not seem to have a good purpose. In such an evaluation of the pro- 
gram the students would have a role, since it is really their life, 
originated in the main by them, and carried out by them. Although 
coordination and organization are suggested, the extracurricular life 
of the school must continue also to have the spontaneity, creativity, 
and the freedom of expression which have always characterized the 
multi-interest student-body of any school. 

To effect a better organization of these activities, there are various 
means of coordination, such as the appointment of an extracurricular 
activities chairman or coordinator, or the organizing of councils, as 
extracurricular council, social council, and so on. 

Coordinator of Student Activities. At Tenafly (New Jersey) High 
School, there is a coordinator of student activities who works with 
the individual activity advisers and the student leaders, and with the 
approval of the counselor is responsible for the general policy, plan- 
ning, organization, and supervision of the activities. Working with 
the principal, the sponsors, the faculty, and the students, the co- 
ordinator provides all reservations and faculty assistance for special 
events, schedules meetings of organizations, keeps the financial rec- 
ords of the activities and makes reports concerning them, and is re- 
sponsible, together with the sponsors, for all class activities, student 
assembly programs, and general elections. The coordinator works 
with all groups and is also responsible for the coordination of the 
school program with local, state, and national activities and affilia- 
tions. 

In a few other high schools, as at Miami Beach (Florida) Junior- 
Senior High School,‘ there is an extracurricular activities chairman 


who has many of the same coordinating functions but who also seeks 
better ways of recording student extra 
the usual point system, 


For further developmental and organizational purposes, a coordi- 


nator or director of activities needs to have some knowledge of, to 
have recorded, and to use the following areas: 


curricular participation than 


(1) The student-body membershi 


H 1 Lu xX- 
periences. p; previous leadership; club € 


(2) The club—aims, standards and contributions of each group; 


*As related by Mrs. Harold i i iviti 
Miami Beach (Florida) Junior-Senior Lig aes (cR m ier 
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personality of sponsors; particular membership of each group; tradi- 
tion and continuing interests of group. 

(3) Group functioning. 

. (a) Dynamics of the group: goals toward which each group 
ls striving, place of the group in the lives of its members, relationship 
of groups to other groups, functioning and organization of the 
Broups, extent of leadership abilities. 

(b) Organization of each group: committees, steps by chair- 
man in organization of plans, a file of the records of groups, sum- 
mary statements of year's activities, summary anecdotal statements of 
individual growth in the group and growth of the group as an 
entity (contributed by the extracurricular advisers and student lead- 
ers). 

The coordinator of student activities can then analyze periodically 
the records of extracurricular groups to discover the group prob- 
lems, interests, and program content that might be potential material 
for curriculum or guidance. A composite report can then be made to 
the faculty, curriculum specialists, and guidance counselors. Records 
of the behavior of individual pupils in the group can be assimilated 
and transferred to homeroom advisers, guidance counselors, and 
classroom teachers. A leadership seminar can also be organized by 
the coordinator for inservice training of advisers, teachers, and stu- 
dent club leaders. 

Extracurricular Activities Council. In other schools an extracurric- 
ular activities council exists, composed of faculty advisers, guidance 
Counselors, the four class advisers, former class advisers, homeroom 
faculty representatives and, at times, student leaders of the four 
Classes, This council operates mainly to help its members grow in 
leadership with their groups. Other council functions are: 


(a) To coordinate all resources, material and human; to develop 
Procedures of functioning; to make evaluations concerning the social 
activities of the four classes; and to establish a place for materials to 

e kept from time to time for use in activity work. 

(b) To disseminate literature among their own membership that 
relates to the values and functioning of an extracurricular program— 
Periodicals, magazine articles, books, and so on. 

(c) To act as a liaison agent between the students and the faculty 
and between the students and the administration. 
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(d) To become acquainted, through a consultant, with the tech- 
niques of group dynamics. . 

(e) To work out functions of class advisership. 

(f) To develop student leadership groups to discuss school prob- 
lems and social activities, as class dances, class elections, or yearbook. 

(g) To become well acquainted with student leaders and help 


them gain insight into their leadership roles and their problems with 
groups. 


Social Council. A third means for effective coordination is ex- 
emplified by the new approach of the social council, under the direc- 
tion of a social director—a plan which is in operation at Shaker 
Heights High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio.* 2. 

The Social Council at Shaker Heights High School is similar 1n 
form and organization to the student council and was originated to 
meet a real need in this school. For a long time this school had had 
sororities and fraternities. The school in its guidance program dis- 
cussed the problem constructively with student leaders, so that they 
might determine what democratic social activities could be developed 
to take the place of activities of the groups. 

Finally, it was decided to develop a general school-wide social 
program that would meet the needs of all the pupils. A social director 
was appointed and a school social council was created with the same 
organization as the student council. Although the social council is an 
autonomous group, it is subordinate to the student council, which 
is responsible for the total student government program. The aims 
for the social council were developed through evaluative sessions of 


the homerooms and through discussions of the social council mem- 
bers. They are: 


1. To build a well-rounded social program which will meet the needs 
and interests of each student. 

2. To plan school parties and dances which will give each student 2n 
opportunity to participate in planning committees. 

3. To counsel with students on their many social problems. 

4. To help each student gain in social skill. 

5. To coordinate the socia] activities program. 


5 As related by Mr. L. R. Thrailkill, Director of Student Activities, and Miss 


Doris Young, Former Social Director, Shaker Hei igh School, Shaker 
Heights (Cleveland), Ohio, February, 1953 and pe High Schoo 
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The student and social councils meet on alternating weeks of the 
month. Each homeroom elects one delegate to the social council. An 
alternate is also elected who attends the mectings at least one semester 
and then succeeds to the position of delegate. The delegates serve 
for one school year. The social council operates through a committee 
System. There are at least seven or eight basic committees for each 
big social event, such as the committee on invitations, refreshments, 
entertainment, publicity, decorations, chaperones, clean-up, and 
tickets. As each all-school event occurs, students volunteer through 
their homerooms for the committees on which they want to serve. 
Committee membership ranges any where from five to thirty or more 
volunteer members, depending upon the needs of the work involved. 
They are headed usually by two members of the social council act- 
ing in the capacity of leaders as chairman and co-chairman. Members 
from every homeroom in the building have a chance, through their 
delegate to the social council, to submit their names for committee 
Service, Prestige of committee membership is shared; duplication is 
seldom allowed. 

The social director, especially trained in the direction of social 
activities, has an office and a conference room where the committees 
meet. It is truly a Social Affairs office, and students are in and out all 
the time, Participation charts are hung on one side of the social direc- 
tor's office, and show not only the amount of participation, but the 
exact functions of committees. It is evident that a great deal of guid- 
ance is going on—personal as well as group, including also guidance 
In group direction and discussion. All committees meet in the social 
director's conference room, and plans are discussed for social events. 
The social director relates that many personal problems are dis- 
Covered and solved through these small committee processes. Also, it 
Is interesting to observe how leaders grow in their roles and to note 
the differences in groups. 

Social programs at Shaker Heights High School are planned for 
each weekend of the month, except the first weekend, which is left 
free in order to give students an opportunity to be at home, attend 
church, or take part in activities of their own choice. 

Three ways for coordination of the social extracurricular or co- 
Curricular experiences have been mentioned. All three indicate that 
there should be some person delegated to guide the development of 
an over-all program of social life, student participation in govern- 
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ment, and in the co-curricular activities of the school. The director 
of student activities or/and social director should be a member of the 
school's guidance and curriculum team. Each of these three types 
has its merits. The plan in which the students have a role in the co- 
ordination and management of their co-curricular activities, such as 
is represented by the social council at Shaker Heights, seems close 
to the democratic process and the growth and development of stu- 
dents. The extracurricular council, as previously described, has spe- 
cial advantages too, as more faculty members become interested in 
this phase of pupils' lives. Such a council, coordinated by one of its 
members who is trained in group work, could function most satis- 
factorily in building a wholesome organization of activities. In the 
latter arrangement there would be a team of teachers and advisers, 
together with students and director, who would be working on the 
social problems of youth. 

These types of coordination increase the opportunity for more 
valuable records to be kept and for more people to learn from such 
a process. The study of individual behavior in a group has been al- 
most untouched in the guidance field. The usual records consist of 
so many points for being a member of a club, for an officer, and so 
on. 

A. pupil's behavior in a group situation, the full potentiality of 
leadership, or each group's behavior as a total entity, have not as yet 
been adequately studied. Many a problem case or a success or failure 
could be explained not exclusively by individual data but by data 
about the individual-in-a-group. Any one of these three plans of 
extracurricular organization should facilitate this kind of study. 


Re-examination of Rejection Patterns and Negative 
Practices 


Before extracurricular activities can have a constructive, meaning- 
ful influence in the lives of boys and girls, perhaps a re-examination 
needs to be made by guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and 
extracurricular advisers of the rejection patterns and negative ap- 
proaches commonly followed in many places without a conscious 
realization of their existence, If we now accept these extracurricular 
activities as learning experiences, as curriculum, they must be open 
to all pupils according to their interest, motivation, and need. For 
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a democracy to survive in the school, the extracurricular program 
should serve all pupils without restrictive social, economic, or cul- 
tural barriers for admission to clubs. There is a role for honor 
Societies, but many types of honors should exist, as service, citizen- 
ship, and recreational skill, fine arts, as well as the scholastic arts. 

An examination of these rejection practices in many schools in- 
dicates that the student membership in activities is limited through 
Some cligibility ruling. Therefore students who may be highly mo- 
tivated do not have the chance to join. Not only are the barriers 
Scholastic in nature, but they are also social and economic. The 
Illinois Study * has brought out forcibly the hidden costs (unknown 
to the school) that are involved in extracurricular activities that 
limit the participation in them to those students who can afford 
them. 

Recent examination of student handbooks of some fifty high 
Schools disclosed prohibitive patterns of one kind or another. In 
Some schools it was found that work in the main office is a privilege 
given chiefly to members of an Honor Society. Part of the duties 
include running errands, checking attendance sheets, making out 
truant and/or cut slips, and being generally useful. All these services 
are recorded on a student personnel card. In other schools, member- 
Ship in clubs and in the student council is limited to those who have 
made at least 85 per cent in each subject. Also, a cheerleader must 
have passing grades and may not be a left-over from a previous 
Broup by reason of failure. 

Poor marks bring about a vicious circle of ineligibility rules against 
Participation in various activities. In some places, pupils with low 
grades, even though working up to their ability, are denied opportu- 
nity to be excused early from school to hold afternoon or Christ- 
Mas vacation jobs, and they are not always selected for the work 
experience programs. 

Then there are the social status rejection patterns. Students are 
aware of status privileges, as some of the following statements in- 
dicate: “I wish there weren't so many cliques in our school" or “I 
Wish I had more friends—it's so hard to make friends here.” The au- 
E ERN 


5 Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of tbe 1947-48 Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary-Scbool Curriculum Program (Springfield, Illinois: Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Circular A, No. 51, Illinois 

*condary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2, 1949), pp. 54-63. 
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thor of Elmtown’s Youth? shows that many social cliques form ac- 
cording to the class structure in our society and they operate in the 
school in the same manner. He relates that these adolescent cliques 
and dating patterns are a reflection in large part of the adults’ social 
structure. 

We read in Elmutown’s Youth: 


In spite of the number of activities and the wide range of interests they 
represent, one student out of three does not participate in any extra- 
curricular activity. The percentage of participation or non-participation 
is associated very strongly with class position, . . 8 


Of those who participate, the author shows a tabulation that pupils 
from first and second class have 100 per cent participation, pupils 
from third class have a little over 75 per cent, pupils from fourth 
class have a little over 57 per cent, and pupils from fifth class have 
27 per cent? 

Many of the student councils, student courts, hall squads, and po- 
lice aids operate on a punitive basis. Could this be a reflection of the 
philosophy and procedures of the club advisers, administrators, and 
teachers? Student offenders are brought into court, handed out 
punishments, and threatened with suspension. 

In some places cumulative records are kept of all demerits assigned 
to students by teachers and by fellow students holding student gov 
ernment positions. When a student receives five demerits he is called 
in for a conference with the demerit panel, which is set up by a 
student government association. When seven demerits are assigned, 
a letter is sent to the student's parents on recommendation of the 
demerit panel. On accumulation of ten demerits, the student is sus- 
pended from school. Student court members, hall squad, etc., do not 
always find these means satisfactory to themselves. They need guid- 
ance in finding better insight. Is there any other approach? 

In recent visits to student courts, student police aids, and student 
hall-squad meetings, these oft-repeated sentences from the squad 
member were heard, “I told him to do it and he didn't do it," or “I 
told him what our penalty is, but he paid no attention.” When these 


7A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 


is H IS, 
1949), pp. 219, 242. (New York: John Wiley & Sor 
8 Ibid., p. 201. (Reprinted with permission.) 
9 Ibid. i 
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student leaders were challenged to evaluate "What is the human way 
to remind a student of a school code or regulation?" an interesting 
discussion ensued. 

As one student put it, "That's it. It’s the way you tell a fellow 
about a violation." It was evident that there is need for quite a guid- 
ance, human relations curriculum in these governing bodies of stu- 
dents. 

In addition to the students' rejection pattern, there are the puni- 
tive, penalizing, negative aspects of the ways in which teachers and 
administrators think and deal with student behavior. In a number of 
teacher manuals, much space is given over to explaining procedures 
for attendance, penalties for illegal absences, tardiness, and truancy. 
Similarly, suspension, detention after school, securing approvals, 
fines, rules and regulations, and the importance of term examinations 
are defined in detail. Detentions are usually for illegal absences, cuts, 
tardiness, or for disciplinary cases. They are assigned by a teacher 
Who later supervises the detention at a fixed time and place. 

Some teachers still reflect a punitive emphasis in their attitudes 
toward the failure of their students. Recently, at a tenth grade level 
faculty meeting, the guidance counselor was presenting to the fac- 
ulty the names of pupils with failing grades. They were all trying 
to come to a decision on whether these pupils should be allowed to 
Pass the semester’s work. Some phrases on the part of the teachers 
Came out again and again, such as, “I will never pass her, she never 
does one thing in class-work,” or “What can you expect of her, 
knowing her background?” With several exceptions, the teachers at 
this meeting were blaming the pupils, had negative feelings about 
them, and were rigid in what they would do. 

In some schools, after the first marking day of each term, parents 
9f students who have two or more failures are requested to come to 
the school for a conference with teachers. The failing students must 
also report for this session and if they do not they make up five 
detention periods. Unfortunately, this may be the only kind of 
Personal conference or contact the school has with these parents 
and students. 

Of course, some positive rules and regulations need to be formu- 
lated by teachers, administrators and pupils. Firm outer controls are 
also needed. But what of inner control and the positive approach? 

© teachers ask themselves often enough if a pupil’s failure may be 
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due to something wrong in them? Perhaps they had not fully ac- 
cepted a pupil. Should they not be asking themselves whether they 
have not failed in a buman relationship with this pupil? Whether 
they have the right kind of curriculum to meet the pupil's needs? 
Whether they have used an extracurricular activity to motivate the 
pupil? This is a guidance emphasis which guidance counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers should keep in mind when a pupil or they 
have failed in some area of behavior. 

In the re-assessment of rejection patterns, the function of guidance 
counselors and extracurricular advisers inevitably becomes that of 
helping the students and faculty to realize that the practice of human 
relations, the positive, developmental and democratic approaches, are 
those that prove most fruitful in extracurricular learning experiences. 
Extracurricular activities are meaningful in the lives of pupils when 
boys and girls have successful experiences, have group status, and are 
not continually restricted by barriers they cannot surmount. 

Human Relations and Positive Approaches. The positive approach 
of Simpson Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio,’® can be cited. In 
1941, when Simpson Junior High was started, it was thought that if 
an appealing enough incentive was offered for not being absent, the 

hookey player” might think it was better to stay in school than to 
“skip.” 

After much discussion, it was 

cards to students who were neit 


10 School Activities, XXIV, No. 


Publishing Company, 1041 New Hamman ot 1952), p. 141, (School Activities 


ampshire St., Lawrence, Kansas). 
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ance and counsel to the student organization. A vision of the larger 
positive roles the student council might assume should receive greater 
emphasis. 

Provision for Self-Determination. If youth are to be prepared to 
assume responsibilities in American citizenship, guidance counselors, 
curriculum specialists, and teachers need to think through more 
thoroughly philosophy concerning the training needed for such re- 
sponsibilities. This philosophy will apply particularly to the func- 
tioning of student government and of the total extracurricular pro- 
gram. Adults cannot tell youth, “Now, this is your responsibility,” 
and then proceed to tell them what ought to be done. The modern 
school envisioned and verbalized as an environment for democracy 
can be effective only as it allows a real measure of self-determinism. 
Pupils must have a share in forming rules, regulations, and decisions 
which they are to follow constructively. This involves a great deal 
of discussion by all the pupil groups of the school under the guid- 
ance of adult leadership. 

Pupils should have real responsibility and not simply play at school 

problems. They should also be allowed opportunity for trial-and- 
error experience in directing their own affairs. The limits they have, 
of course, are limits of experience. Adult counselors and advisers can 
bring intelligent guidance and questioning into pupil discussion to 
"aid them in seeing their mistakes. It is the evaluation of how situa- 
tions could have been better handled that brings insight and growth 
to students in their groping for maturity. Adults must accept the 
immaturity of youthful efforts at self-direction but at the same time 
have faith in, and expect greater capabilities of, youth. Somehow, 
youth meet these expectations, even in the solution of most difficult 
problems. 

Developmental and Preventive vs. Negative Approach. In addition 
to the usual activities of the student council, viz., chartering clubs, 
School traffic, parking problems and bus controls, it seems that coun- 
Selors and advisers could help the council orient its government, and 
that of all the groups under it, to that of morale-building and toward 
the developmental and preventive approaches rather than the puni- 
tive. Some of the developmental undertakings might be: 


1. The student-centered induction process which Tenafly (New 
Jersey) exemplifies in its orientation programs. 
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2. The student orientation program to introduce to new teachers 
the student activities, traditions and special events, which schools in 
California and New Jersey successfully accomplish. 

3. Allowance to all pupils of the freedom of choice of activities in 
which they are interested. At the New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, and at Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania, a regular form is given to all freshmen and to all entering 
students to check their interests and the clubs they wish to join. 
They are likewise permitted, as at Shaker Heights (Ohio) High 
School, to sign up for committees. At New Trier High School, a 
study was made of the extent of student participation: less than five 
per cent do not belong to an activity. In all the service organiza- 
tions at New Trier High School, the emphasis is on training students 
for adult responsibility. 

4. The set-up of honor study halls where students assist and take 
y oid halls, which is carried out also at New Trier High 

chool, 


2 Representation of students on school curriculum committees 
in an advisory capacity for student's point of view, as carried out at 


Tenafly (New Jersey) High School. 
d establishment of a coordinating council for pupil policy- 
making 1 extracurricular life, which is successful at Shaker Heights 
High School. 
: LE representation in the school's public relations program. 
A 2 usion of student representatives on community committees, 
as Safety council, recreation commi 
The Somerville (New 
communit izati 
1 and of organization committees, aS 
Hospital, Tuberculosis, Health, e 


. and others; they participated in à 
community health study several years ago. ne p 


P ability for increasing -direction 

assume personal responsibility y ing self-direction, 
In such i 

Mord cen ore eae they learn the guidance point of 
eir E Ed 

relationships. classmates, and acquire skill in human 
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Integration of the Extracurriculum 
and the Curriculum 


An assessment of extracurricular integration with curriculum 
and class-work should likewise be made in order to achieve a more 
meaningful integration in the lives of pupils. 

The extracurriculum can be integrated with class-work ‘and 
curriculum, if a school's personnel, particularly teachers, curriculum 
specialists, guidance counselors and pupils can see the ways, situa- 
tions, and circumstances for integration. 

: It involves a willingness on the part of the teacher to be flexible 
in curricular experiences, to be well-informed of student life ac- 
tivities, and to use creative energy in working for integration. 

The following kinds and areas of integration between the extracur- 
riculum and curriculum and guidance may be possible: student 
council activities and the curriculum; extracurricular program, guid- 
ance, special departments and curriculum building; extracurricular 
club projects and curriculum; assembly programs and departmental 
Integration; core unit liaison. 


Student Council Activities and the Curriculum 


This integration involves the willingness of faculty to refer to 
the student council the class topics that are similar in content or 
procedure to. the activities of the council. An Inglewood (Cali- 
fornia) high school teacher evaluates the school's practice of daily 
mectings of student governing bodies (for which graduation credit 


is given) as follows: 


Council members study finance as they balance the budget; aspects of 
Social science as they plan and conduct elections; composition as they 
Prepare reports; public speaking as they take part in discussion and follow 


parliamentary rules.!! 


Some classes in which use could be made of the student council 
Organization and activities as a practical laboratory for the develop- 
ment of and practice in their units of work are: English—parlia- 


———— 
School Activities, Editor's Page, XXIV, No. 2, (October 1952), p. 42. 
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mentary procedures and oral and written reporting; social studies— 
election procedure, initiative, referendum, and recall, mathematics 
—the control and administration of the pupil activity finance sys- 
tem; opportunities for learning in the area of student activity finance 


system, e.g. requisition and receipts, sound business procedures, 
budgeting and accounting. 


Extracurricular Program, Guidance, and. Curriculum 
Building 


Integration of guidance and curriculum can take place through 
the integration of the extracurricular program in curriculum build- 
ing. 

Out of thirty-one units in the four years of the scope and se- 
quence of the Common Learnings Core Program, guidance coun- 
selors, club advisers, and pupil members of extracurricular activities 
might have shared and aided the core students and teachers in an 
enriched development of at least half of their units. 
program, guidance counselors might become acquainted in a more 
realistic way with the problems of freshmen than in the ordinary 
large freshman class meetings. The ways in which guidance coun- 


selors, extracurricular advisers and students might cooperate in each 
of the freshman units are as follows: 


In this kind of 


1. In the core unit on "Orientation to School," 
ers could have conducted tour: 


strength of the school bu 
be discussed concerning 
obtain their upper- 
dent government, for exa 
clearly their new role in it. T 


upper-class lead- 
s through the school, building up the 
t at the same time suggesting problems to 
the weaknesses. The new students would 


reshmen; also, in such a process personal 
problems of freshmen might be discovered and referred to the 
guidance counselors and their 


teacher's understanding of her pupils. The elementary teachers 
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would have a knowledge of the particular abilities and talents of 
entering freshmen. Guidance counselors could help the core teacher 
in the administration of tests, discussion of them with the pupils, 
and in holding personal interviews with freshmen. 

3. In the core unit on “Community Membership,” upper-class club 
members could explain the importance of the school's activities, the 
kinds of activities there are and how they could join them. Activi- 
ties in the home community could also be stressed. 

4. In the core unit on "Vocational Possibilities," the guidance 
counselors and visual aids department could supply guidance films. 
The librarian and the guidance counselor, together with the core 
teacher and a student committee whose members are interested in 
library work, could build a library of materials for this unit. They 
could establish also a traveling library of occupational books, in- 
cluding the Science Research Associates Monographs (Chicago, 
Illinois). i 

5. In the core unit on “Nature,” the nature club might be inter- 
ested in working on a contribution to the core groups. Exhibits 
could be promoted under student council tutelage. 


In the sophomore year, continuing operation of this sort could 
take place. In the core unit on “Citizenship,” the student council, 
hall squad, bus squad, patrol club, could present the citizenship prob- 
lems peculiar to the sophomore class and to the school. 

In the sophomore core unit on “Recreation,” the girls’ and boys’ 
physical education teachers and the physical education and sports 
Student leaders could build a wholesome freshman intra-mural pro- 
gram with a unit of work on “What is good sportsmanship in an 
Intra-mural program?" 

If reports of extracurricular discussions are brought back to the 
Class for analysis, there might develop a mutual training-ground and 
laboratory for practice of critical thinking, which would have a 
definite carry-over into experiences beyond high school. 

There are also the so-called enrichment courses which might be 
a part of any type of curriculum, whether core, general education, 
9r college preparatory. The guidance department could be closely 
integrated in this work. Guidance tests would be meaningful here 
in showing what talents are represented among the pupils; if they 
are in music, art, or drama, special work and courses might be 
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prepared for these special talents. If there is an untalented group, 
the library may be a source of information and inspiration. 

The social extracurricular program has valuable learning experi- 
ences which should be related to classroom units of work. If there 
is an extracurricular activities council under the direction of a social 
director or coordinator of extracurricular activities, social problems 
in the school could be spearheaded by faculty members for discus- 
sion in the council and, vice versa, the council could indicate prob- 
lems for classroom units of work. The problems of social coopera- 
tion, social cleavages, antisocial behavior would become actually 
curricular. Guidance problems discussed in all homerooms could be 
further strengthened by units of work. The students would then 
become sensitive to challenge the practices that do not conform to 
what the classroom curriculum has instilled in them. For example, 
the school's health program might be more in line with what is 
taught as good health, the students’ citizenship practices in line with 
what is learned in the classroom and community about good citizen- 


ship. 


Extracurricular Club Projects and Curriculum 


Bel . r 1 gh Schools, Maryland, relate their 
objectives. and their Projects to the curriculum and to learning ex- 
periences in the immediate community; pupils learn in these clubs to 
cooperate and take a role in local 


f Other Ts at North Harford and Bel Air High Schools, as, 
or example, the student exchange and the school bank, are operated 
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in conjunction with class-work. Some clubs in practically all schools 
are offsprings of departmental interests and promote cultural, dra- 
matic, and creative abilities. Such clubs as dramatic, French, Pan- 
American, Spanish, art, astronomy, fine arts, industrial, theatre, arts 
club, mathematical slide rule club, science, commercial, stenography 
and typing clubs also furnish enrichment to regular courses. There 
are also the travel clubs, foreign correspondence clubs, and affilia- 
tion clubs, of which the underlying purpose is to promote interna- 
tional goodwill and interest beyond the confines of the community. 
Members attend conferences and seminars, and exchange letters, art 
gifts, school projects, and personal articles with students abroad. 
They may invite foreign students to come for a year’s stay at their 
high schools, usually with help from the P.T.A. and community 
service organizations. Radnor Township High School, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, has this affiliation with students of Die Waldschule 
in Charlottenburg, Berlin, and pupils sometimes come from Die 
Waldschule to Radnor. Curriculum units might very well be built 
around the writing of letters and compositions, and the vocabulary 
building involved in the interchange of gifts of many types. 

The Junior Council on World Affairs at Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
High School offers those students who are interested a chance to 
learn more about world affairs. The club is affiliated with the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs. Meetings consist of panel 
discussions, lectures, and movies. Opportunities are provided for 
Participation in the U.N. Model Assemblies at Western Reserve 
University, Mount Union College Conference, and in monthly meet- 
Ings at the public library. Delegates are sent to New York City to 
Visit the U.N. and to Cincinnati to take part in the Rotary Club 
Foreign Affairs Conference. 

The Future Teachers of America at Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Alabama,!2 composed of junior and senior high school 
Birls who are interested in becoming teachers, spend some wecks in 
à summer camp acting as counselors to fifth grade pupils. This ex- 
Perience is part of their program, and problems encountered are 
brought back to the club for discussion. 

School Assembly and Curriculum. The school assembly is emerg- 


= 


NS As related by Miss Hazel D. Driver, Dean of Girls, Murphy High School, 
Obile, Alabama, March, 1953. 
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ing as an integral part of the school curriculum. Because it reaches 
the total student body, it has an excellent potential for unifying it 
and for consolidating the entire school program. The assembly 
program offers many opportunities for departments to cooperate in 
putting on programs, particularly. when some general theme 1s 
suggested. Its possibilities for integrating the school are unique. 
Core Unit Liaison. In core units, such as *Civil Defense". in the 
junior year, there could be a liaison type of cooperation with com- 
munity groups. In the senior core units, such as “Marriage and 
Family Life," the participation of the core teacher and seniors might 
be arranged in a Community Family Life Institute led by specialists 
in the field, such as has already taken place between the school and 
community at Mobile, Alabama. Case studies of family life could 
be prepared by guidance counselors, teachers, and pupils, and used 
for case conference discussion. Perhaps a department of home and 
family living might come into existence, to include both boys and 


girls as part of or in addition to, the home economics department, 
Which usually serves only girls, 


Such a new curriculu 
of social studies, home 
and health instruction, with the aid 
and guidance counselors, 
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munity, such as social service case workers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, attendance and probation staff, ministers, and perhaps others 
would have an important role in such a curriculum. 

In a senior core unit on "College or Job?" cooperation of the 
guidance counselors would be a necessity for the supply of litera- 
ture, in making supply-and-demand studies, in obtaining speakers, 
in supplying occupational information and college information. 
Also, the faculty views and the experiences of former students who 
had had the work experience program through the distributive, 
Cooperative occupations would be valuable in building this unit of 
Work. The possibilities of this unit are limitless as to the kinds of 
integration that could be worked out in the school, community, 
college, and industries. In the senior core unit on “Mental Health,” 
again the guidance counselor, psychologist, and psychiatrist would 
be helpful to teachers in planning. The use of illustrative individual 
case studies within the maturity ranges of the students might be used. 

A vital method in core teaching as well as in other types of 
teaching is problem-solving, in which defining the problem, gather- 
Ing facts, discovering relationships and formulating hypotheses, 
evaluating hypotheses, carrying out further research and experi- 
mentation, reaching final conclusions, and planning action are in- 
volved on ‘the part of the students. An integration of this type of 
classroom thinking on problems with that of extracurricular group 
discussions, particularly in relation to pupils’ problems of personal, 
Social, civic, and vocational nature, might prove to be the long- 
Sought-for aid in building social competence and critical thinking on 
the Part of students. 

Reinforcement in critical thinking arising from the total school 
€xperiences of the student should build up this ability which the 
College, industry, and other fields of endeavor would like to see 


youth possess in greater degree. 


The Extracurriculum—A Laboratory 
for Practice 


The extracurricular program has not been adequately recognized 
as a training-ground, a field experience, a laboratory for the per- 
Sonal-social, moral-character-personality development of pupils. The 
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extracurricular program could be the operational setting for the 
School as a community with citizenship privileges and obligations 
and within the framework of democratic group functioning. Stu- 
dents have not always had opportunity to assume responsibility for 
their school life, to appraise their values, discover their weaknesses, 
and put into operation a program for improvement. Students need 
to experience these things more often in their curriculum. 


Citizenship Laboratory 


The potentiality of the extracurricular scene as a laboratory for 
civic growth, development, and leadership in school or service to 
the community is a great challenge. It offers, above all, a proving- 
ground for several types of leadership. 

Committee Leadership. First, there is committee leadership. The 
citizenship committee of the Eastside High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey,!* seems to be one of particular value. This committee pro- 
vides an opportunity for joint faculty-student conferences on the 
improvement of citizenship of the students at Eastside. It acts as an 
advisory body to the principal and periodically refers to him find- 
ings and recommendations which the group feels might foster better 
citizenship within the school. It welcomes any student who is suf- 
ficiently interested in this problem to sacrifice some of his time to 
further good citizenship. These students are joined in their meetings 
by faculty members of any school committee. "Together they arrive 
at policies and rules which they recommend to the principal. 

Executive Leadership, Concerning the student council operation at 
the Central High School, Lima, Ohio, leadership emerged for the 
srs eg y nig council, under the chairmanship of a senior 

2 ake care of offenses under the "safety program" a 
student court was created which holds weekly mectings for such 
offenses. Although much guidance is still needed in the building of 


more positive ways of thinking and working with violators, some 


13 As related by Mr. Davi H - : . 
Paterson, New | dee T Bom, Asking Principal, Eastside High School, 
14 As related by Miss Gayle H. Howe Dean of Gi , 
Lima, Ohio, at the Annual Gonveacita ae ts Mns reas Figh Seas, 
of Women, Chicago, Illinois, 1953, cation or De 
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good leadership has been developed. This area of executive leader- 
ship is closely related to student participation in management. 

One of the serious weaknesses of many student council programs 
is the relatively small number of students who participate. Means 
should constantly be developed to broaden the base of student par- 
ticipation in council work, as citizenship education is for everyone. 

An interesting cxample of integration of curriculum and extracur- 
riculum, and of broadening the base of student participation, citizen- 
Ship education, and leadership, is to be found at Meeker Junior High 
School (900 students), Greeley, Colorado. They report: 


Student government has taken on new significance with the student 
council mecting daily as a class. Work opportunities (leadership jobs) in 
the school have been made available to approximately 150 students. Be- 
fore-school, noon-hour, and after-school activities are considered a part 
of the regular curriculum, and the direction of the activities is assigned 
to teachers on the same basis that classes are assigned.!5 


Pertinent questions might be asked as to whether student govern- 
ment is operating as a civic instrument. Is it developing citizenship 
education for all students and not just for student council members? 
Does it have committee work that will involve a large number of 
Students in projects and studies of school life? Are the guidance, 
athletic, recreational programs used to stress good citizenship, re- 
Sponsibility for equipment, good team play, sportsmanship, and co- 
Operative attitudes toward others? 

Do administrators, guidance counselors, and extracurricular advis- 
Cts expect and tolerate student mistakes in the area of citizenship 
training, and help students rectify these mistakes by analysis of 
errors and continued practice? Certainly each civic opportunity 
Must be suitable to the maturity and experience background of the 
Students, Their civic role in the school must be seen as a part of a 
arger community. Advisers should make sure that students are 
Working on jobs for which they feel a real responsibility. Experi- 


m 


1 Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Sum- 
Mary of Presentation at Annual Convention on “What Is the Role of the 
Principal in Promoting a Life Adjustment Education Program in His Schools?” 
rgceedings of the 37th Annual Convention, Vol. 37, No. 194 (April 1953), 

o. 
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mentation in civic experiences should be followed by evaluative 
analyses and then by further planning by the students under the 
direction of an adult. ou 

One of the significant student needs is for experiences in activities 
closely related to those of citizenship in a democracy. The whole 
extracurricular program can have some aspects of citizenship train- 
ing. The student council, in particular, should be more than a ritual 
or means by which administrators and teachers let pupils deal with 
unimportant details about a school; it must be an important wheel 
in the making of decisions in the school and in school citizenship. 
Participation of students in policy making and control is being en- 
couraged in secondary schools as a means of meeting this need. 

The goal of any system of student participation should be that 
every student in school feels he has a voice in the development of 
policies that are recommended for adoption by the faculty, admin- 
istration, and board of education of the school. Every school should 
begin to chart its growth in this area over a period of time, and find 
out increasingly how to provide for more student participation. In 
some schools, supervision of study halls has been taken over by 
upper-class students. In others, supervision of halls, entrances, and 
exits has been taken over by student organizations. In some rural 
schools, supervision of bus loading, unloading, and behavior on the 
bus are managed entirely by students, Students, teachers, and ad- 


ministrators can constantly be defining new areas for student man- 
agement. 


16 As related by Miss Gayle H, Howey, Dean of Girls, Central High School, 


Lima, Ohio, at the Annual Conventi i iati 
pE Women Chesa Die rendon of the National Association of Deans 
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has worked out a constructive social program for the total school in 
an effort to eliminate the urge for fraternity and sorority groups. 
Itisa program designed to meet the social needs of all the students. 

At New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois," there 
are senior committees who excel in various types of social leader- 
ship and services. The senior steering committee tells homerooms 
what is going on. The friendly committee is a very democratic 
group which helps the transfer or new students in their social 
orientation to school. For example, members of the committee take 
new girls to weekend social affairs or to sports events. They also 
help shy, withdrawn students to become more socially oriented. 

The girls’ club in Thornton Township High School, Harvey, 
Illinois; which has as its purpose “the enrichment of the life of the 
high school girl,” has 100 working committees which operate in 
Service activities for the school and the community. It also operates 
as a training group for leadership of younger girls. 

In Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama,?? after the sorority- 
fraternity system was eliminated from the school by the school 
group, the parents in the community allowed it to flourish outside 
the school—this resulted in the same social cleavages. To offset and 
change the goals and actions of the sorority groups, the school 
called upon them to help in philanthropic ventures involving the 
School and the community. Much of the work was done through 
their Panhellenic Council, which the parents were willing to have 
the girls continue under parental advisement. By throwing great 
Social problems to them, and by re-directing some of their social 
cleavages, the school felt that it could enlist their interest and energy 
for work together in common causes and toward common and better 
goals. 

In areas where there are strong juvenile anti-social gangs and 
&roup pressures, individual case work procedures frequently have 
Proven unsuccessful. It is possible that an intensive group work 
Program under skilled leadership might be instrumental in modify- 


Se 

ay As related by Miss Helen Maloney, Dean of Girls, New Trier Township 

igh School, Winnetka, Illinois, April, 1953. . 

18 As related by Miss Helene E. Wilson, Dean of Girls, Thornton Township 
High School, Harvey, Illinois, at the Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
Station of Deans of Women, Chicago, Illinois, 1953. 

MS As related by Miss Hazel D. Driver, Dean of Girls, Murphy High School, 

obile, Alabama, March, 1953. 
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ing the behavior patterns of many of these gang members. The 
school could cooperate with the community in the organization of 
available school personnel and facilities for the development of a 
successful group work program. This could be part of a community- 
school endeavor for a more inclusive guidance service. The school 
might be made a cooperative community center or be coordinated 
with such a center through which community center personnel 
could work closely with the counselors, the principal, and the teach- 
ers in programming pupils to appropriate interest projects and ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

At Thornton Township High School 2° the Big Sisters play an 
important part in the lives of the freshman girls. Each Big Sister, a 
senior, chosen carefully for leadership and character, becomes ac- 
quainted with her particular freshman homeroom girls and helps to 
guide them into wholesome activities. The Activity Point Commis- 
sion, composed of upper-class leaders, is selected through student- 
executed examinations and interviews. These commissioners give 
credit to the under-class girls for services rendered to the school and 
community and for participation in worthwhile activities, Some of 
these include: acting as assistants to teachers, brightening lives at the 
Home for Incurables, and promoting of good school traditions. 
"Through these activities certain leaders emerge—those that like to 
serve people, those that like to initiate and plan activities, and those 
who can build morale and lead others. Certain vocational tendencies 


of these girls are noted. Many of them, through interest and inspira- 
tion drawn from these activities, enter the field where they can carry 
on life work along the lines of these early experiences, Those inter- 
ested in altruistic activities ar 


i i € serving others, entering the nursing 
field and community social service y 


work. 
The Junior Service Award is given to the outstanding juniors 
who have contributed services to the Girls Club and to the school. 
These girls are future leaders and follow through all Girls Club 
projects. The Girls Club is conceived and has value as a public rela- 
tions instrument for students to meet community people and to 
represent some of the school’s activities to the community. Activities 
of the Girls Club are also thought of as a means for the develo ment 
of human and spiritual values p 


20 As related by Miss Helene E. Wilson, D i i 
High School, Harvey, Illinois. on, Dean of Girls, Thornton Tages 
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Developmental Laboratory 


Although educators know that students potentialities are dis- 
covered through extracurricular activities, studies have not been 
made of the ways in which students have found themselves through 
their peer associations in extracurricular activities. Let us look at 
some actual examples of the discovery and development of student 
potentialities through extracurricular activities. 

The Potential of the Mentally Gifted, Mentally Retarded, Artisti- 
cally Gifted. An interesting example in this arca of inquiry came 
from the Lower Merion Senior High School ** and other suburban 
Schools of Philadelphia, where a Suburban Study Council was 
Started by superintendents in these schools and included teachers 
and high school principals. They decided that the education of the 
intellectually gifted must be given more attention in their schools. 
"The nearby university cooperated through consultant services. The 
project was eventually undertaken by the twelfth grade English 
teachers, aided by the guidance counselor, who interviewed and 
prepared background data for their particular group of students. 
The English IV courses at Lower Merion now include College 
Preparatory English, Drama, Journalism, Creative Writing, and 
Special English. All these courses may be selected on the basis of 
Interest except Special English, which is geared for the gifted. Par- 
ticular talent and creativity of this group are encouraged and ob- 
served carefully. The class usually consists of approximately twenty- 
five students. Although this is a project especially arranged on a 
classroom level, the extracurricular arca is recognized when the 
guidance counselor arranges meetings for the parents. In developing 
the mental potential of these gifted students, it was found that 
Parents were anxiously concerned in having their children also de- 
velop desirable personality traits and attitudes. They wanted them 
to have a part in the extracurricular activity program so that while 
their minds were being trained to the fullest potential, their all- 
round development would likewise receive utmost consideration. 

Ina proiect of this type, it might prove valuable to study student 
Participation in extracurricular activities together with the class 


?! As related by Dr. Jean E. Francis, Guidance Director, Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, Chicago, Illinois, 1953. 
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project. If, in the project under study, the extracurricular field is 
included, valuable insight might be gained of how an intellectually 
gifted student might be aided in the development of his full mental 
talents in the classroom and at the same time achieve an enrichment 
of his personality through the use of his mental potentialities in in- 
teraction with his peer group on the extracurricular scene. Also, 
through this interaction, further talents and potentialities, such as 
leadership, social adaptability and confidence in himself and in his 
talents might be developed, which would be invaluable to an intel- 
lectually gifted student. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED—The development of the poten- 
tialities of the gifted must be a very serious concern, not only of 
every school but of the community in which the school is located. 

As for the intellectually and artistically gifted, there is a need 
to identify them not only in elementary school, but even earlier. 
There is also a great need to extend the definition of “gifted” to in- 
clude various special talents, such as the graphic arts, leadership, 
home arts, to name but a few areas. For these latter, special tests may 
need to be developed, but a better plan is for teachers to study 
and observe children in classrooms, and in all activities to see the 
things they like to do and do well. Through the twelve years of 
school life the gifted pupils will stand out. This does not refer to 
the transient interests which pupils may have, but to basic skills or 


potentialities which they consistently show. From year to year this 
information should be unii 


teacher up through the grades. 

around these specialties. 
Also, there is a need to 

school Situations, and for 
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School At Dunlap there is a part-time teacher for the specially 
gifted children; at Evanston there are special classes for homo- 
geneous levels. These programs might be enriched by the observance 
of the extracurricular talent of these pupils in the school and in the 
community. Guidance counselors should remain constantly inter- 
ested and aid lay people and the school to work out ways of observ- 
ing talent potentialities of their youth. 

At the other end of the pendulum are the slow learner and the 
mentally retarded, and scattered in between these extreme ends are 
the uninterested pupils. Many more studies must be made to discover 
their maximum potentiality. However, new programs are making 
headway in many schools, and the number of dropouts has de- 
creased.?? Important factors in these new programs are: stress upon 
experience units in curriculum, better developed programs of voca- 
tional guidance, need of teamwork on the part of all the disciplines, 
need for personal adjustment counseling, need for follow-up of the 
Students, recognition that psychological and social atmosphere of 
the job plays an important part in the adjustment of the mentally 
retarded and that he needs also experienced counseling. 

Potential of Creative Expression. As was stated previously, excess 
energy is an outstanding characteristic of adolescence. Particularly 
is this evident in junior high school youth who have not been able, 
Or been assisted, to harness their energy as well as have middle 
adolescent youth. Guidance counselors, homeroom advisers, ex- 
tracurricular advisers and teachers must visualize creative expression 
as a guidance instrument to release excess energy and develop self- 
reliant and self-directive personalities. Profitable opportunities and 
time must be provided for the exercise of all the vital energies that 
need release. When youth see the ways and means of expanding 
their own personal world and coping with the external forces of 
their environment, they are sometimes saved the initial traumatic 
experiences which cause children and youth to be placed in clinics 
for Special therapy. In the process of handling materials for creative 
expression, in carrying through creative activities, patterns of 
anna n 

22 Since the inauguration of the Life-Work Curriculum at Tenafly (New 
Jersey) High School, "their drop-out rate has decreased to less than five per 
Cent? (Catalogue of Courses, A Joint Project of the Lay Advisory Council and 


the Teaching Staff, Co-Editors: William Parmer, Teacher, George Sharp, 
urriculum Coordinator, Tenafly, New Jersey, January, 1953.) 
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thought and of design are established and become a motivational 
force for a well-integrated person. . 

A main purpose of the extracurricular program might become the 
discovery of creative talent and potentiality as well as personality 
development. 2. 

Potential of Incidental Self-Realization. Examples of incidental 
leadership and development of student potentialities were found at 
Miami Beach (Florida) Junior-Senior High School, a school of 
about 2,000 students? A revival started in this school in 1949-50, 
when they set up curriculum studies as a result of a county work- 
shop experience. Each school which had not been enrolled in the 
workshop felt it was a good idea to work out curricular and other 
Projects to meet the needs of pupils. The need for discovery of 
potential talent in the graphic arts was especially stressed. . 

Every boy and girl in the ninth grade was to follow some enrich- 
ment subject or project. An audio-visual class was created for the 
purpose mainly of developing responsibility through audio-visual 
aids. One of the students, following the line of work experiences 
which he had with his father, engaged in making documentary films- 
The entire class eventually became absorbed in working on an 
orientation film on Miami Beach High School, to be used as one 


sient pupils’ orientation to the school. 
done by the class, Fine morale existed, 


record gave his LQ. score as 130, he 
cally 


23 As related by Miss Ma 


Miami Beach (Florida) Junio x, Gilkey, 


Chairman, Guidance Department: 
tion of the Nation: 


» at the Annual Con 
n, Chicago, Illinois, 1953- 
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speech committee; Joe was selected as narrator for the film, and 
due to the pressure of his classmates he accepted the assignment. He 
was later redirected, through his own decision, to radio and televi- 
sion work. He began to build up his poor academic achievements, 
and prepared to enter the local university to study in his chosen field. 

This incident affords an excellent example of how pupils can dis- 
cover themselves from incidental learning made possible through 
extracurricular experiences. It is felt that schools should give some 
attention to the experiences by which students may discover their 
potentialities through incidental situations. Guidance counselors can 
sponsor such a program. They will find essentially a great similarity 
between growth through counseling and the growth of individuals 
through extracurricular activities. It should indicate that this is 
another means for the pupil to achieve self-realization. 

Let us take Joe, the student just described, and notice his steps 
of growth through an extracurricular activity and their similarity to 
Steps in counseling. He needed help. He found an acceptable en- 
vironment through which he could release his attitudes which had 
stifled him for some time. He gained a new perspective. Through 
a successful, recognized experience he began to accept himself. He 
began to assume a new role and to grow as a person; finally, he be- 
gan to make plans and become increasingly more self-directive. 

It is clear that this was not a case of self-discovery through coun- 
seling, There are many natural ways for pupils to discover their 
assets realistically, to gain acceptance in their peer groups, and 
finally to seek help in a more formal program. Sponsors of extracur- 
ticular activities should observe the pupils whose potentialities are 

fing achieved incidentally through supervised activities, They 
should look for those who are withdrawn, immature, insecure, or 
Socially rejected, as these pupils may be seeking some avenue of 
Browth. The readiness of pupils for opportunities to unfold their 
abilities and potentialities can be closely observed. Encouragement 
to create and find time for the development of potentiality is also 
necessary, 

The extracurricular program should have this goal in mind, and 
an instructional program must be ready to take advantage of it in 
the Curricular and extracurricular experiences of the school. Like- 
Wise, a flexible administrative organization should exist for the 
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physical and social development, 
to become acquainted with voca- 
es and a philosophy of life, they 
ing to perform many services to e 
School. They have developed social skills, creative talents, vocational 


H f. . . . . : t 
Interests, civic regulations, philanthropic ventures in their attemp 
to achieve their developmental tasks. 

These are the tasks 


that have led boys an 


have created and been will 


A aen é 
; and to make their contribution to th 
wider community. These ar 


that curricul; 


Experimental Laboratory 


The extracurricul 
ship practice and t 
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Social council and club sponsors, could experiment with better 
means and techniques of working with their schoolmates. 

Some of the studies and appraisals that might be successfully ac- 
complished by students in cooperation with faculty advisers are: 


1. The setting up of a plan for an evaluation process of the ex- 
tracurricular program, which would include appraisals of whether 
there are clearly defined objectives for the program, an assessment 
of what the program has accomplished, the direction that it should 
take each year, and improvements needed in the extracurricular of- 
ferings and operation to meet the needs of al? the pupils in the school. 

2. The survey of each club's activities for criteria with reference 
to meaningfulness to the pupils involved in the activities, desirability 
for future reference, and potentiality for development of responsi- 
bility and leadership. 

3. Surveys of students to assess whether there is sufficient variety 
of experience to meet their individual differences and needs. 

4. Studies of the amount of participation and over-participation in 
activities and admission practices for joining them. 


Other studies that might more fully involve the faculty spon- 
Sors, the coordinator of student activities, the guidance and curricu- 
lum Staffs, and students are: 


l. Assessment of whether popular clubs, e.g., the dramatic and 
athletic clubs, are offering enough choice of activities appropriate 
to the stage of learning and development of students to meet the 
needs of all who wish to participate in them. (For example, the 
needs of such pupils might be divided into three areas: Activities for 
those interested in the more advanced programs, as roles in a school 
play or on a school team; activities for amateurs who want to ac- 
quire some skill; activities for those desiring the pleasure of reading 
and analyzing plays.) 

2. Discovery of realistic ways of coordinating the co-curriculum 
Or extracurricular activities and curricular experiences. 

. 3. Evaluation of the extent to which individual student poten- 
talities have been discovered through extracurricular activities, 

4. More exploratory studies and action-research experiments for 
improving procedures and practices in education, curriculum, and 
Buidance, such as the present study on "Effective Homeroom Or- 
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ganization for Guidance" which is being conducted qoe 
Township High School ?* and the exploratory study on h Fish 
tors Affecting the Adjustment of a Group of Freshman Hig 
School Students.” 25 M 
Similar research experiments might be carried on by teachers : 
discover the integrative effects of extracurricular activities with uH 
curriculum units or with any type of curriculum. Any teacher cou 
set up control groups and experimental groups for experimentation. 


: : 3 i- 
The experimental groups could try, for example, having extracu 
ricular activities as part of the clas 


by the group of teachers trying 
the experiment, with consultation from experts in the field. 


: Se ng and 

5. The effect on learning of school Spirit, "we feeling," an 

group morale needs further study. Research on these arcas as =e 
tors in the social development of students should prove fruitful.? 


Preparation for Effective Extracurricular- 
Curricular Integration 


Bridging the gap between curri 


ance requires the possession of kn 
Social-experi 


culum-extracurriculum and guid- 
owledge and skills for building 4 
n in the classroom and in the 


to guidance, an 
clors shoul 


24 See Part V, Chapter 9, pp. 341-342, 
26 See Part V, Chapter 9, 
26 See Esther Lloyd-J 
Group Morale,” 


1 
Y, "Social Development an^ 
Research, W, S, 


- jona 
» Encyclopedia of Education’ 
1950. (New York: Used with 
Mpany), PP- 1339-45, 
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therapeutic and developmental values. They should stimulate initia- 
tive, imagination, and security in hobbies—then, together with rec- 
reational and extracurricular advisers, work out ways in which 
Classroom teachers can use these creative hobbies for more serious 
curricular experiences. 

Group activities may be used to reduce adolescent tendencies to- 
ward aggression and rivalry, inhibitions and anxieties, and to develop 
feelings of success and achievement. These successes in personality 
development will carry over to curricular experiences, provided 
guidance counselors, recreational leaders, and extracurricular advis- 
ers can help teachers to see how growth took place in each individ- 
ual case and how further growth could be built through curricular 
experiences. If an inhibited child has been drawn out by a certain 
gtoup experience, such a group experience, or one similar, must be 
tried simultaneously or followed afterward in the curricular experi- 
ences or committee work in the classroom. Transfer of learning 
takes place where situations are similar and identical elements ap- 
pear in the two situations. Often a successful growth experience 
takes place on the recreational playground, in the gymnasium, on 
the athletic field, and in the extracurricular activities, but these are 
not followed through by similar opportunities in the classroom, 

A pupil's personality is strengthened through team support, yet 
the committee process and team approaches are neglected as ways 
of learning in the classroom. Similarly, social growth through learn- 
Ing experiences in the classroom could be transferred to the social 
recreational setting. If an intellectual member of a class is socially: 
Inept, he may learn to react wholesomely in social approaches, as 
committee work or interactive group discussion, and this growth 
may Carry over to success in the social-recreational arca. 

Guidance counselors, recreational directors, and classroom teach- 
ers should be interested in promoting such transfer of training. 

Transfer of Group Skills. The experience-centered curriculum has 
cen stressing the skills of group thinking, discussion, planning, ac- 
ton, evaluation. These are likewise skills to be used in the develop- 
mental aspects of extracurricular activities. Guidance counselors, 
teachers, and club leaders will find it most profitable to know the 
o obi critical thinking processes, how to help pupils in decision- 

g, and how to hold evaluative sessions. 
he fact that adolescent youth respect and learn so much from 
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their own age group indicates that the teaching and guidance method 
must be one that allows for a great deal of group discussion among 
the secondary group of pupils, in which they learn from the social 
and intellectual interaction of their agemates. . 
Pupil? Group Status a Teacbing and Guidance Goal. Guitance 
counselors, club advisers, and teachers, in their efforts to integrate 
guidance, the extracurriculum, and the curriculum more sic 
fully, should study with care how fruitful learning may be oriente 
toward the group situation in dealing with adolescents. The im- 
provement of group status of the adolescent is itself a teaching and 
guidance goal. The high school, through its guidance program, and 
the college, through its personnel program, have realized the m 
portance of handling each student as a person. Most of the school's 
work at best, however, is done in group situations. It would seem 
that school personnel must understand the social process that creates 
different roles and degrees of social status in adolescent society.” 
It is a challenge to understand the adolescent's own conception of 
his social role in group situations. The teacher and guidance coup: 
selor need to consider also a pupil’s group in working with him 1n 
class-work, club work, and in counseling. . 
Furthermore, the extracurricular program is not only marginal 
to classroom experiences, but it is also marginal to community work. 
Young people can increasingly serve on community committees and 
bring the problems involved in these experiences to the social coun- 
cil, student council, extracurricular council, and to the classroom for 
discussion and exploration as to basic factors involved. Critical 
thinking can be developed in these explorations of problems. 


Methodology and Curriculum Content 


Guidance counselors and teachers hay 


methodology used in developing learnin 
content for curriculum. 


A group discussion, 


€ not fully realized that 
g experiences can also affor 
The methods pre-dispose the content. 


j = add 
a sociodrama, or the sociometric technique ^ 


27 Status in this connection m les i ituations. , 

28 For an understanding of these techniques, see “How to Consens a Socio- 
gram” (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unt 
versity, 1947); Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary 
Schools (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), Chapter X. 


eans one's social ro| 
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may point up problems of interpersonal and intergroup relations, 
how to get along with friends, mistaken ideas about historical epi- 
Sodes—all of which afford curricular content and may be used to 
revise any pre-planned set-up for a unit of work. 

Sociodrama is a very useful technique in extracurricular activities 
for analyzing pupils’ problems, for identifying their deficiencies in 
skills, and for opening up the pupil concerns that are not usually 
taken up in classroom discussion. Practicing alternative skills are 
a real part of the sociodrama. Four or five ways may have to be 
acted out for the pupils to see which finally is the best way. It must 
be remembered that pupils are not using a technique per se but that 
they are getting insight into their problems and that the teacher can 
use the deficiencies in skills for curriculum content. Sociodrama may 
be used as a way of working out problems of interpersonal rela- 
tionships and communication, as, for example, the police aids and 
hall squad groups ?? playing out roles showing how to obtain co- 
Operation of students who were not following regulations. 

Newer types of study of the adolescent as a member of a group 
can be accomplished, such as study of adolescent diaries, study of 
minutes of group meetings, observation of the individual in the 
group, and personal interviews and counseling in which one can 
Perceive the social role of the adolescent as he perceives it. AII 
these, as well as social analyses of groups as cultural and sociological 
entities, with assessment of roles and intra-group structure and social 
Stratification, are valuable. This kind of study would include, among 
Other factors, a study of the social personality of each member, 
What past role each has had, and the present role he is trying to ex- 
Press. It might also include a study of the group's origin, its pur- 
poses, symbols, cohesiveness, its functioning, its common activities, 
and so on.31 

Counselors, teachers, and club advisers will find it valuable to have 
the kind of educational preparation which will aid them to make a 
Study of a group as an entity, to ascertain the dynamics of group 
a 


ss See Chapter 5, p. 199, and the selected bibliography at the end of the book. 

See Janet A. Kelley, “Are You Looking at the Group?" Tbe Personnel 
4nd Guidance Journal, XXXI, No. 2 (November 1952), pp- 91-96. 

Pu net A. Kelley, College Life and tbe Mores (New York: Bureau of 


PERLE "Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), Chapter VI, PP- 
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interaction, patterns of acceptance and rejection, and also to study 
individual behavior in a group. Careful study and observation of 
pupils in their groups are as important to understand the pupil as is 
individual counseling. In fact, it would be a great help to have this 
information in individual counseling. This is valuable because it is 
an individual's behavior in one or more of his natural life situations 
where he is operating in his own social milieu. 

Records of this type can be used as a means of helping a group to 
make progress, to carry out responsibilities assumed, and as remind- 


ers when agreements begin to be forgotten. They can be used also 
for counseling individuals and groups. 


Improvement in Records 


- 


Improvements are needed in records and reports of group activi- 
ties. Records should be more qualitative than quantitative; i.e., they 
should show how the pupil has grown as the result of a group ex- 
perience, and in what ways he is not advancing in social maturity. 
Statements should include the individual's behavior in the group, 
whether he was accepted by the group, rejected, his status as a 
leader, the type of leadership, or the type of followership and co- 
operation. 

On participation charts 32 such as those at Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
High School, there can be student evaluation of committee work 
and of members. The director of extracurricular activities and mem- 
bers of the extracurricular activities council can aid in this assess- 
ment. The director of extracurricular activities, extracurricular ac- 
tivity advisers, teachers, and guidance counselors can then study the 
records for aid in counseling and in social adjustment of students. 

The Evanston Township (Illinois) High School's permanent rec- 
ord of participation in extension activities 33 is worthy of note. It 
furnishes a permanent individual record of the pupil's participation 
in activities during his high school years, is checked periodically by 
the pupil during those years under the direction of his homeroom 
director, and is filed as a source of personnel information. This form 


3? Described earlier in this 


Chapter; see pp. 214-215. 
33 See Appendix, 5 yi 


p- 482, for complete form. 
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is unique among many other forms in present use, as it records not 
only whether a pupil is a member of an activity and the point value 
for membership, but it gives an opportunity for stating whether the 
pupil has been a member, officer, homeroom representative, or com- 
mittee member. Also on this form there is a place for out-of-school 
activities, honors, awards, and services. What is lacking on many 
forms, however, is a statement of the individual's work within a 
group, his contribution or lack of contribution, the kind of group 
member he is. 

More adequate appraisal can be made by guidance counselors and 
teachers of the student as a social being. A record of the following 
Items would be important as a check to aid adolescents in their de- 
velopmental tasks: 


1. Social and prestige-giving skills, as knowing how to dance, 
how to participate in sports, in extracurricular activities, and the like. 

2. Social experiences, with records of participation and of “be- 
longing." 

3. Appraisal of social development. 

^. Assets or liabilities as regards physique and social status in the 
Broup. 

5. Estimate of student's own values, issues, dreams, and ambitions. 
The adolescent's perception of himself; ways he feels about himself, 
about his family, about his teachers; goals he has set for himself; 
Weaknesses and strengths; his own ideas of what he needs. 


Implications of the Extracurriculum 
for Guidance and Curriculum 


The extracurriculum is one of the most important, yet most neg- 
ected areas in education. Whether it is allowed to flourish or be 
Condemned, it will always crop up as it is hard to defeat the dynamic 
energy of young people who will follow their interests, motivations, 
desires, and incentives, The extracurriculum is “bursting at its 
Seams,” and is fraught with potentialities for the growth and de- 
velopment of young people, for worthwhile learning experiences, 
°F a field laboratory for classrooms and guidance programs, for a 
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marginal transition to community life and adulthood. ; 
The extracurriculum, because it has been established in the main 
by the students themselves, becomes a dynamic motivational area 
which has not been adequately used for discovering student inter- 
ests, talents, and skills. It could well become the training-ground for 
achieving all the competencies that are required for effective living 
in a community and in our society in general. Psychologists are rec- 
ognizing most seriously today the role of the pupil's motivation for 
effective learning. The influence of the school on learning, and the 
personality of boys and girls depend essentially on setting up the 
right motivations, Guidance and curriculum staffs can integrate their 
efforts and their work by exploring the area of motivation and by 
seeking to aid youth in setting up the right motivations. This ex- 
ploration needs to go on particularly in the extracurriculum, since it 
is perhaps the least organized and coordinated area of school life. 
Whether the extracurriculum should be co-curriculum, i.e., ac- 
tually an integrated part of the classroom activities, is being dis- 
cussed today. As a co-curriculum these activities would be an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum content and a method of teaching and of 
enrichment; a constant integration would be apparent every day of 
the week. All the activities and content of what has ordinarily been 
considered club work would be an integral part of classroom activi- 
ties. This is being accomplished through many of the modern ex- 


perience-centered curriculum approaches. Whether extracurriculum 
becomes co-curriculum or remains “extra” in title 
curriculum that meets the needs of adolescents. 
more valuable if related to the curriculum in the 
grated wherever possible. 

A final vision to hold of the extr. 
laboratory for the student community. Through its activities stu- 
dents work out their developmental tasks as growing individuals and 
as responsible members of society. It is a great middle area, the 
heart of student interest, vitality, 


CM and motivation, fraught with un- 
usual potentialities for growth, but overlooked or disowned in many 
places by guidance, curriculum, administration, and community. It 


needs acceptance, study, organization, direction, and guidance. 
What are the implications of the extracurriculum if it is to be 

effectively integrated with guidance and curriculum, and what are 

the roles of guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, teachers, 


, it is really a 
It should, then, be 
classroom and inte- 


acurriculum is that it is a great 


— 
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and, above all, the students in the re-direction of the extracurricu- 
lum? 


Clarity of Objectives 


First of all, guidance, curricular, and extracurricular advisers must 
assume a major role in putting "this house in order," yet must not 
detract from its charm, creativity, and freedom. Objectives for the 
extracurriculum should be more clear, and should be formulated 
within the context of the total school program. It should be recog- 
nized by all as a basic curriculum and guidance potential for stu- 
dents. The process of working in it should be that of good human 
relations, constructive interpersonal relations, and a group-oriented 
approach. Guidance and curricular personnel should see in this area 
the opportunity to guide in the socialization process of youth—to 
guide in the process of carrying through developmental tasks for 
achieving mental, moral, social, and civic competencies. 


Scope of Participation 


Second, the total scope of participation should be re-evaluated. 

Broad experiences involving large segments of the total school 
population should be planned because all youth come to school with 
Beneral deficiencies in personal and social living. An assessment of 
the student composition and the particular group activities that 
would be beneficial for a particular student body needs to be ac- 
complished. It is a question of determining in what areas all students 
need help, and of sustaining the effort to develop learning situations 
and laboratories focused upon the attainment of a social curriculum 
for all students. The wide scope of guidance to an entire student 
community should be considered. Guidance counselors, extracur- 
Ticular advisers, homeroom advisers, and teacher counselors need to 
Cooperate to extend the range of participation, of experiences, and 
of Social skills; vocational responsibilities can be tied in with these 
Social experiences. The principle of participation should involve 
more than being just a member of a club. A pupil must be led to a 
Participation’ that involves responsibility for increasing his social 


Competence and capabilities. This type of participation should in- 
Permet. 


34A list of developmental tasks is given in Part I, Chapter 1, p. 32. 
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volve a maximum number of pupils in maximum opportunities for 
planning, executing, and evaluating. 

Personality development is at the center of this wider scope of 
participation in the extracurriculum. Careful assessments must bc 
made in the minds of guidance counselors, homeroom teachers, and 


extracurricular advisers as to how an activity may become valuable 
to students. 


Organization and Management 


Third, a great deal of attention must be given to ways of organiz- 
ing and managing the extracurriculum for its best potential to the 
growth and development of students. It would seem that guidance 
counselors, curriculum specialists, extracurricular advisers, coordina- 
tors of extracurricular activities should, above all, consider this area 
as one of their basic functions. Several plans for management have 
been mentioned in this chapter.’ The purpose of organization and 
management is to promote better group functioning, better oppor- 
tunities for individual development in the group, and better ways for 
studying individuals and groups. Management and organization can 
open channels of communication to and from this area to all the 
other areas of school life—the curriculum, the guidance program, 
the administration, the community. It is through these means that 
real integration of all areas can take place. 


A very vital part of organization should be a well-developed rec- 
ord system which will extend insights about students as members of 
groups, as leaders, and of groups as entities. The latter may be funda- 
mental in building a total school morale. Guidance counselors ought 


to be most effective in developing such records and establishing a 
liaison role for their most effective use. 
a ne " Saat 
Training Workshops. As a part of this organization and manage- 


ment, there should be training workshops for students under the 
guidance of extracurricular advisers, guidance counselors, and 
others experienced in the dynamics of effective group functioning. 

Student leaders may become conscious of the problems of their 
fellow students, and through training workshops groups of students 


35 See pp. 212-216. 
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can be encouraged and challenged to develop more satisfactory per- 
sonal and social relationships and leadership with their own school- 
mates, Greater rapport between advisers of organizations and stu- 
dent members could be established, in which students would feel 
free to verbalize their problems. Working with small committee 
groups over an extended time is one sure way of gaining the rapport 
and freedom for young people to express their problems. 

The adolescents who are natural leaders usually find their role in 
extracurricular activities. In these activities they very often find the 
chance to experience the kind of leadership of which they are 
capable. However, efforts should be made to study which pupils 
need minor positions of prominence and responsibility for the de- 
velopment of their personalities and for mental health. Surely it is 
the responsibility of some counselor or adviser, or student leader, to 
bring about the participation of those pupils who most need the 
training and socialization, and of giving also the natural leaders the 
experience they need in leading. Upper-class students can, through 
their help and guidance to under-class men, lead them into tasks and 
leadership which they might never have found, or become aware of, 
by themselves. 

In addition to training workshops for student leadership, it would 
Seem necessary to have also an inservice training council or work- 
shop for faculty advisers, class advisers, and all the adult leaders 
Who feel the need for further training. Such a council, meeting at 
least once a month, would prove beneficial for all faculty leaders. 
Those needing further training could meet more often. 


Plans and Experiments for Integration 


If integration between guidance-curriculum-extracurriculum is to 
take place, plans are necessary for setting up experimental practices 
In these fields. Teachers should become conscious of the parts of 
their work that can be directed to extracurricular projects; curricu- 
um and guidance staffs should become more conscious of the pro- 
Brams of the various activities and the student problems that might 
be Converted to curriculum, and see that they are further reinforced 
With classroom units of work. A file of the community's resource 
People and of the potential laboratories in the community which can 
aid in integrating the extracurriculum and the curriculum might be 
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made.** Avenues of communication may thus be established between 
the extracurriculum and the community. It is clear that when school 
personnel work on an organizational plan for the integration of the 
curriculum and the extracurriculum, ways for communicating be- 
tween, and blending, the two areas are possible. 


Summary 


"This chapter has indicated that guidance counselors, curriculum 
staffs, and teachers should gain a different perspective of the ex- 
tracurricular program so that an integration of guidance, curriculum, 
and extracurriculum may bring about better integrative experiences 
for students. It has indicated that an improvement in the group 
status of pupils should be a guidance and teaching goal. It has 
pointed out the factors that prevent the integration of group activi- 
ties with the total learning experiences of students. The nature of 


the adolescent and the types of group experiences most beneficial 
for his optimum development have been outlined. 


The chapter has emphasized the basic re-assessments that need to 
be made in relation to aims, kinds of organization, coordination, and 
admission patterns. It has cited the means for bri 
stronger extracurricular program that will have mo 
the pupils. It has indicated how some of the activities 
riculum can be integrated with curriculum. By 
it has shown how the extracurricul 
kinds of laboratories in which they can achieve growth in citizen- 
ship, leadership, social relationships, and in the development of their 
potentialities, It has defined new areas for student management. It 
has tried to make real to educators and guidance counselors that 
youth as Citizens, adolescents, and learners must be seen as all in one. 
Finally, it has pointed out the training that guidance counselors, 
extracurricular advisers, and teachers should possess in order to 


work effectively for the extracurricular experiences which will be 
meaningful to students, 


nging about a 
re meaning for 
of the extracur- 
illustrative examples 
um can present to students many 


36 See especially the community ial i i 

: h potential in the Int R e Core 
Units as developed in North Harford High School, Harford. Dou Mary- 
land, as described in Part Il, Chapter 1, PP- 102-108. 5 
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A knowledge of motivation, the ability to transfer social group 
education from one situation to another, and the use of group 
dynamics have all been stated as essentials for training of person- 
nel, for curriculum content, and for means of working with pupils 
and with each other. Above all, the chapter has intended to show 
how the content and activities of the guidance program, the cur- 
riculum, and the extracurriculum could be meaningfully interrelated, 
and how the integration of the three offers more valuable learning 
experiences for the student than the activities of any one separate 
area. 


PART IV 


Guidance-Curriculum- 
Centered Community 


7: The Role of Parents in Guidance- 
Curriculum Integration 


PARENTS TODAY PLAY A GREATER ROLE IN THE SCHOOLS THAN EVER 
before in the history of American education. Findings from a grow- 
ing number of studies indicate that parents know what they want 
Schools to do for their children. Parents know that they have an 
educational role to perform and are striving constantly to improve 
themselves as parents and to enlarge the concept of their role. 


Perspective of the Home-School Relationship 


To learn more about their roles and to make their efforts more 
effective, parents have created strong organizations through which 
to work. One of the largest lay organizations in community life for 
the improvement of public education is the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


The purposes of this organization are: to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
Standards of home life . . . ; to bring into closer relation the home and 
the School, so that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child; to develop between educators and the general 
Public such united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.1 


— 


1 Parent-Teacher Manual (Chi : The Nati 
Teea, Dan = M al (Chicago c National Congress of Parents and 
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Many local parent-teacher associations have been organized in 
communities for the purpose of getting parents and teachers to 
work together for the welfare and development of each child. 


What Are Desirable Home-School Relationships? 


There are several schools of thought among educators relative to 
this area. Some schools still operate on the end-product basis 
if homes will deliver the raw product to them, they w 
some sort of finished product. 

Another school of thought accepts the theory of “take your par- 
ents with you.” They believe that proper and adequate communica- 
tion is the important factor in home-school cooperation. There- 
fore the school program should explain every 
parents; letters of information should go to P 
Above all, any change in school procedures should be explained. 
They believe strongly in the public press as an educational device. 


It is a kind of public-relations agency for informing parents and 
the community. 


Another school of thought concerning parent- 
which represents, chronologically, 
schools, together with other com 


team to plan cooperatively and to carry out plans. In schools that 
function according to this theory, parents share with teachers and 
administrators in curriculum discussions, in making the school 
budget, in providing learning opportunities greater than the school 
itself can provide, in revising policies and procedures bearing on 
guidance, health, and the welfare of children. It is a team relation- 
ship. This kind of team relationship is probably much harder to 
carry through, but the end results are much more thorough and 
sound in effecting good home-school relationships. 


; le 
ill fashion 


thing carefully to 
arents periodically. 


school relationships, 
a later concept, is that homes and 
munity agencies, should form a 


Teamwork of Parents, Teachers, and Guidance 
Counselors 


Why should 
gether? 


First, because they share mutual problems in working with chil- 


parents, teachers, and guidance counselors work to- 
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dren and youth. Parents, teachers, and guidance counselors every 
day are involved in situations in which children and youth meet 
Success or failure, acceptance or rejection, joy or sorrow, and count- 
less other experiences in which they are discovering themselves and 
developing attitudes regarding themselves. Parents, teachers, and 
guidance counselors together can help children and youth keep 
these experiences in perspective. 

Second, each of these groups have understandings that can be 
helpful to the other. Guidance counselors and teachers, for example, 
can learn from parent groups about the problems of present-day 
family life, parent-child relationships, rivalry, competition and con- 
flict between children in the home, and thereby can see more clearly 
the role of the school and their own role in the development of the 
child, 

Parents can gain insight from teachers and guidance counselors 
into how to change undesirable family behavior patterns such as 
showing favoritism, oversolicitude, comparing one child with an- 
other, setting unrealistic goals, being too dominant, imposing paren- 
tal ambitions, reminding a child that he has suffered a hardship or 
that he has a handicap. In brief, the parent must be helped to see 
each child as an individual. The school can give this help. It can 
help parents to see better ways of living with their children, When 
parents are in close touch with a school they see teachers, guidance 
Counselors, and administrators dealing with children in many dif- 
ferent situations, and from these situations parents can learn, just 
as teachers and guidance counselors can learn from parents in situa- 
tions that are new to them. 

Guidance counselors and teachers should be interested in the con- 
cerns of parents and should be willing to work through these con- 
cerns in terms that parents understand. 

Third, the opinions of parents, based on their own experiences, 
training, and reflections, are needed for the understanding of how 
parents interpret the program of the school. It is necessary, too, 
that a close relationship with parents be maintained in order that all 
Concerned will understand the changes that occur in a school pro- 
d T a part of a continually evolving educational process, 
eec rad cannot be a democratic program unless all groups 

à voice in the program. 
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Ways of Cooperation between 
Parents and School 


Schools have long been concerned with working out practices for 
establishing better cooperation between school and parents, which 
would result in further integration of guidance and curriculum. 
What are some of these practices? 

Departments of core studies have made many initial steps in work- 
ing with parents. This chapter will discuss some examples, as well 
as ways in which guidance can be fruitfully integrated. 


The Core Curriculum, Homeroom, and Parents 


Since 1937, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois,” 
has recognized in its core program the need for cooperation be- 
tween parents and school in the improvement of education. All 
pupils taking core classes share with parents in common social and 
educational experiences. Formerly, this school had a large home- 
room, containing pupils from all core classes, which had as one 


function to work in direct cooperation with the core program 
Parents’ Council in putting out a quarterly Newsletter, to be sent to 
core pupils and parents. 


At the time of the present study the parents 
are still united on the basis of the core department. The Newsletter 
(since 1953 called Correlator), however, is still a project of parents 
and students. The Correlator announces meetings for parents at 
which outside educational Speakers are sometimes invited to speak. 
It reports activities of each core group. Personal incidents concern- 
ing present students, parents, teachers, and alumni are reported. The 
Correlator is an avenue for general communication and is directed 
by a parent with pupil and teacher help. Outlines of new core units 
and special projects carried out, such as trips and activities of core 


classes, are explained through the Correlator, and new books are 
listed in each issue. 

s Groups of students from the core department do many outstand- 
ing things, such as holding panels in nearby schools at which the 


2Leslee J. Bishop, Director, Core P. ;p High 
School, Evanston, Th is. “Tat „t rogram, Evanston Township E 
of Education” (Pamphlet). Day Beckson Cooperation in the Improvement 
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parents and students of the other schools are informed of the main 
principles and ideals of the Evanston core method of teaching. They 
also conduct panels at nearby universities for student teaching 
Seminars and for education classes. The students in this group also 
perform many services for the school. 

Parents contribute many service activities, such as acting as chap- 
crones for social functions held by core students, At each annual 
Family Dinner, the alumni core class that graduated ten years pre- 
viously is invited to attend. This Serves as one continuing link for 
School and alumni, and results in many suggestions from alumni for 
curriculum improvement and discussions on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the core program. There is also the Inter-Core Council, 
Which organizes many activities, such as parties for class groups, 
programs for parent mectings, development of a core suite, and of 
Course gives general support to all core program activities. It also 
considers some of the broader issues of core such as evaluation. One 
of its recent activities has been the Exchange Program. In 1954, 
thirty ETHS pupils visited Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and surrounding 
areas, Later in the year, twenty-nine Oak Ridge Pupils were guests 
of the Evanston group for a week. 


Parent Committees and Core Curriculum 
Parent Planning Committee. In the periods of staff or curriculum 


Change at Evanston Township High School, parent groups have 
cen most helpful. A Core Program Parent Planning Committee 
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cooperation between the parents and the core teachers and to 
coordinate the social activities of the core class. Their responsi- 
bilities include acting as liaison agents between the home and the 
school, chaperoning, arranging for core class picnics and encourag- 
ing parents to visit classes. Meetings are held in the homes of the 
parents of each core class soon after school begins each year.? 

Parent Meetings with Core Director. The parents meet with the 
director of the core program and the teachers of each particular 
core class for the discussion of questions of mutual interest, as 
test results, problems of young people, and the whys of certain 
class activities and ways in which the home might complement the 
school program, and vice versa. Parents are brought early into the 
program and are given a list of suggested ways in which their help 
would be useful. The following are examples: 


(1) When your child becomes a member of the core studies, 
you as parents become active members also. We hope you will be 
willing to visit core regularly and often. 

(2) You will need to understand the fundamental aims of core 
studies and to help interpret them to other mothers and fathers and 
to your own child. 

(3) It would be helpful if you would provide chaperonage oF 
transportation, or both, for parties or excursions whenever possible. 

(4) An offer to provide hospitality for the core, such as lending 


your kitchen, living-room, backyard, recreation room, and provid- 
ing simple refreshments will be welcomed. 


(5) An offer to assist the core mother with telephoning will be 
appreciated.* 


The opening event, usually held in the las 
is the freshman parents' dinner, which 
to meet each other and the teachers. 


Parent Education Committee. The core program Parent Educa- 
tion Committee at Evanston Township High School has the func- 
tion of bringing to parents the larger ideas in education that are 
becoming a part of the school program, such as the development 


t week of September, 
gives opportunity for parents 


3 Charles M. MacConnell, E. O. Melb i 
|: BO: y, C. O. Arndt, L. J. Bishop, New 
es for a New Culture (New York: Harper & Pie 1953), Chapter 


*Leslee J. Bishop, "La 


l y-Professional 
Education," Evanston 


[o ion i t of 
Towni High 5 ooperation in the Improvemen 


chool, Evanston, Illinois. 
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of responsibility, the objectives of general education, the problem- 
solving approach to subject matter, newer techniques in teaching of 
English, realistic vocational placement, education for successful liv- 
ing, what parents expect of the schools, and other related topics. 

Parents’ Committees and Publications. Publications at Evanston 
result from the work of parents’ committees. At one time, for exam- 
ple, the Public Relations Committee stated that more descriptive 
material was necessary to describe the core program. A committee 
of parents met with the director, and together they evolved a state- 
ment about the core program which was illustrated by a pupil and 
subsequently printed. 

Evaluation of Parents’ Work. The core director, when asked what 
he had gained as a result of working with parents, answered in part 
as follows: 


The complexity of communication is so difficult that I find it easier to 
just talk with parents ... I find that working with parents results in 
Very effective inservice education for the teacher .. . I teach more 
English as a result of parents’ wishes . . . The twenty-five children in a 
Core class are easier to understand—you can see twenty-five sets of 
parents in them . . . 


Concerning the core program of Evanston Township High 
School, he also stated: 


The Very unusual parent interest and loyalty to the school are two of the 
Most outstanding contributions that the Core Program has made to the 
School as a whole, and has manifested itself in helpful evaluation, gifts 
Curricular planning and in actual classroom participation.5 , 


Parents in the core program at Evanston Township High School 
Say: 


The core program encourages independent thinking, 
ship qualities, teaches individual responsibility and initiati 
the double period fosters favorable teacher and pupil r 
n 


develops leader- 
ive, and through 
elationshps.¢ 


5 Leslee J. Bishop, “The Core Program of ETHS? 
igh School, Evanston, Illinois, p. 6. 


t, fie 2 ge “Core Studies,” Evanston Township High School, Evans- 


Evanston Township 
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Parents and the Life Work Curriculum 


The curriculum at Tenafly (New Jersey) High School is called 
a life work curriculum because it is so organized that a student may 
take a sequence of courses that relates to his life work or occupa- 
tional goals. In planning his program the student is reminded that 
he will be a member of a family, a consumer, a voter, and a tax- 
payer as well as a worker. The student then plans his program so 
that he has a balance between his general education and his spe- 
cialized education. Registration days at Tenafly High School are 
also parent days. Because the life work curriculum is a new venture, 
the school is very anxious that parents understand it thoroughly. 
Homeroom advisers, counselors, coordinator of curriculum and 
parents are available to assist the student in making his curricular 
choice. The guidance department prepares, for the benefit of par- 
ents and students, a list of resource materials for educational plan- 
ning,” which may be obtained in the guidance laboratory or the 
high school library. 

Lay Advisory Council. The discussion and planning of curricu- 
lum at Tenafly is a joint project of the Lay Advisory Council and 
the teaching staff. The preparation of the Catalogue of Courses? 
was suggested by the school’s Lay Advisory Council. It was edited 
by parents so that the language and terms used would be under- 
stood by them. Parental education and understanding are of prime 
importance at Tenafly High School, as evidenced by the many times 
parents are a part of their programs. Prior to registration time, the 
parents receive a general statement by the school of its objectives 


and philosophy. For each objective are listed ways in which the 
school tries to fulfill it, for example: 


We believe that every boy and girl needs a curriculum based upon his 


individual needs, abilities, and interests, which will help him to develop 
5 an individual and as a member of society. In fulfillment thereof we 
ave: 


T See Appendix, p. 478, for this list. 


8 As rel i i 
Schools, Ternat o Sharp, Curriculum Coordinator, Tenafly Public 


9 Catalogue of Courses, A Joint Proj i i 

g J ject of the Lay Ad il and 
m Teaching Staff. Co-Editors: William Parmer, Teather ved Gongs Hato 
urriculum Coordinator, Tenafly, New Jersey, January 1953 
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(1) Instituted a Life Work Curriculum which attempts to meet present 
and future plans of individual students. 

(2) Provided a student conference program participated in by teachers, 
guidance counselors, administrators, and parents. 

(3) Developed data on each student based upon information on the 
home and school background, annual test results, personality evaluations, 
academic achievement, and statements of student goals. 

(4) Set up a procedure whereby each student under faculty and parent 
direction annually evaluates, revises, and redirects his educational course 
in terms of his growth and development. 

(5) Provided continuous opportunity for learning the role of group 
membership through an activity program.!9 


For each objective listed, learning experiences are planned for its 
fulfillment. 

Fathers’ Roles. At some schools fathers take care of the school 
gymnasium on Saturday mornings, opening it for recreational pur- 
Poses for students, and refereeing the boys’ games. They also 
chaperone social affairs of younger age levels, and administer and 
Sponsor sports programs at all levels. 


Other Forms of Parent Cooperation 


Student Representation in Parent-Teacher Association. An in- 
Novation implementing the role of students in the Parent-Teacher 
Association has been started at the Tenafly High School." Two 
Seniors are on the Executive Board of the P.T.A. Once a year a stu- 
dent program is held when the Student Council puts on a Council 
meeting for the parents. At times teacher and student representatives 
and one mother from each homeroom meet to discuss general 
School problems as they relate to pupils, particularly those of social 
affairs, It is felt by the leaders of the P.T.A. that student representa- 
ton has great potential value for ironing out student problems as 
they relate to the school, the home, and the community. Interper- 
sonal relationships between parents, pupils, and teachers are strength- 
ened through group discussion. Student problems are resolved in 
Seed 


*° “Individual School's Statement of Objecti i 

à jective$ and Phil p 

High School, Fenai, New Jersey, p. 1 (Mimeographed). N Oils 
s related by Miss Leone Johnson, Coordi i 

(New Jersey) Bh School. 3 SPEM, iiU 
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the presence of parents, thus making the part that ges d ve 
guidance very effective. A ee ee ca P A 
vital role in the lives of students when parents, teachers, uc ie 
dents work cooperatively on general student and school problen ^" 
Grade-Level Parent Meetings. At Tenafly High School, the E . 
ance department, in conjunction with thie iq in apie m Pin 
Association, holds grade-level parent meetings, through won : a 
interests of parents and students are explored. These grad gei 
meetings acquaint the parents with the general guidance pro etd 
of a particular grade level and are followed by conferences 
parents and students. . nie 
For example, a senior grade-level parent meeting took pla duct 
the early fall of 1953. The members of the Parent- l'eacher-Stu " 
Association, the senior counselor, the guidance coordinator, an 
the principal were present. A part of this meeting was devoted E 
mutual discussion between seniors and their parents on the pro S 
lems and interests which they had previously stated in survey on 
tionnaires. Another part of the meeting was devoted toa — 
of college and advanced training and work opportunities. To att : 
tate discussion on these problems, questions which had former a 
concerned senior parents in their conferences were listed and hn 
for their perusal before the meeting. Mimeographed sheets Wi : 
answers to these questions were handed to parents upon their ar 


š ‘ a : P : : *ecussion 
rival, in order to insure information in case the evening's discuss! 
might not cover the points adequately.!? 


Parents’ and Students? Cooperation in Social 
Behavior 


s 5 » ization 
At Mt. Kisco, New York, parents in the P.T.A. organizati . 
Us ; n : an 
became very active in working with students on a social gi el 
particularly in relation to the Junior-Senior Prom which had 


sadon © 
12 See Appendix, pp. 471-474, for a statement of the school’s invitation 3) 
parents, the senior and parent interest survey questionnaires (Forms A an ings 
and for a statement of questions formerly raised at senior grade-level meet! 
(Form C). 
13 Information received c 
arranged by courtesy of 


" 53, 
hrough personal visit to P.T.A. meeting, 1% 
Kisco (New York) High 


Miss Helen Cameron, Guidance Counselor, 
School. 
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come a social problem to the parents, school, and community. The 
problem had arisen as a result of students driving to New York 
City night clubs after the prom. Accidents had occurred from time 
to time, and the parents wanted to change this for a more construc- 
tive evening of entertainment. 

A series of discussions took place in parent-teacher meetings and 
with pupil committees in school. A parent committee brought up 
proposals for a substitute program—they would be willing to 
bring a high class night club entertainment from New York to Mt. 
Kisco, and to work on other social substitutes to hold the young 
people in Mt. Kisco after the prom. A committee of mothers was 
willing to prepare a dinner to be held after the dance at one of the 
homes. 

After witnessing one meeting, one was impressed with the prob- 
lem as a great social experiment in understanding between parents 
and students. The discussions were very motivational—parents 
"came to life" when they took over the meeting with the students. 
When students learned the sacrifice of time and money their par- 
ents were willing to make, they were stirred to a sense of responsi- 
bility. They finally decided to assume all the expense themselves by 
selling tickets, checking coats, holding cake sales, Sponsoring a 
movie, and so on. They finally hired their own band—a high school 
type of band—and a good dance team for entertainment. They de- 
pended on their parents for dinner only. 

"Through this work with their parents, students increasingly began 
to assume social responsibility for the social affairs and to initiate 
Social conduct acceptable to their parents, the school, and the com- 
munity. Parent participation in social planning with students started 
With the objective of keeping the students from going to New York 
after the annual prom. The outcomes, however, were far beyond this 
One objective. The building of social responsibility, self-reliance of 
the students in managing their affairs, respect for the values of 
older people, and willingness to work hard on one of their affairs in 
order to retain the faith of their parents in them came to be of far 
Breater worth in the total development of these students, 

Social Code of Ethics. Unusual participation of parents in co- 

era i i i i 
ren vih students ee : social problems of teenagers 

g place at various high schools. Two such schools in New 
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York State are White Plains High School and the A. B. Davis ii 
School in Mt. Vernon. At White Plains, problems of € 
from the point of view of parents, teachers, and students V eiie 
—are analyzed at regular meetings of the P.T.A. parent ees 
group. They meet in a student recreation room at the high = 
one evening each month, under parent leadership. Meetings "s K 
formal and are open to the public. Refreshments are served. One 


the recent topics for discussion was a recommended code of soc 
behavior for teenagers, as follows: 


BEHAVIOR CODE APPROVED BY P.T.A. 


The following Code of Social Behavior for White Plains High School 
students is offered to parents for their. thought and consideration. 


It originated with the Parent Discussion Group of the P.T.A., and has 


been approved by the GO Students Executive Council and by the 
Executive Board of the P.T.A. 


PARTIES 
It is agreed that: 


(1) Parties at home should be held at weekends or during holidays 
(2) Parties should begin at a reasonable hour—between 8 and 9 P.M- 
(3) Parties should end between 12 and 12:30 except for special occa- 
sions, such as large formal dances, etc. 


(4) At least one parent should be at home to receive the gu 
During the entire evening the parent or parents should be unobtrusive!y 
present. 


(5) It is the obligation of all 
are properly transported to and f 
(6) Parents are 


parents to see that their boys and girls 
rom the party. 

urged not to admit unin 
ged at all times. In 
no party to which h 
allowed at your par 


(7) Only soft drinks should be served, 

(8) Guests at a 
damaging furniture 
for guests. 


(9) Written or telephone invitations giving the starting and closing 
hours of the party are recommended. ; 

(10) Any parent should feel free to call any other parent regarding 
any matter pertaining to the party. 


party should be careful not to abuse hospitality PY 
or other Property, or by taking food not intende 
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DATES 


(1) There should be an understanding between the parents and the 
girls and boys as to the time they are expected home. 

(2) It is advised that all parents know where their son or daughter 
is going to be during the evening, and with whom. In the event of a 
change of plans, it is the obligation of the boy or girl to telephone his 
parents of the change. 


DRIVING 


(1) The law reads that no student drive an automobile to any night 
function unless he or she has a senior license or is accompanied by a 
senior licensed driver. 

(2) It is advised that no couple “double up" with another couple to 
attend a night function knowing that the operator of the vehicle is not 
à senior licensed operator.!* 


In answer to a need expressed by many Davis parents for a guide 
for better understanding between themselves and their children at- 
tending high school, Davis parents, teachers, and guidance coun- 
selors and students formed a study group to discuss and summarize 
Some of their everyday problems. The sessions were conducted with 
modern group techniques. Each week a different volunteer chair- 
man led the discussion on a pre-arranged topic. The conduct of 
the meeting was observed by a non-participating member who 
Summarized at the end of each session. 

The opinions were condensed and presented to parents and stu- 
dents for their consideration. The form was signed by the president 
of the P.T.A., the principal, and the president of the student GO. 
The form was similar to the Behavior Code of the White Plains 
Broup except that a few more items were added, as allowances, list 
of necessary expenditures (deposit for locker, senior dues, year- 
book, etc.), drinking, and smoking, in which parents and young 
People specifically defined appropriate behavior. The human rela- 
tons that operated in this group of parents and young peole were 
evident in the last line of the agreement, which read: 
ees, 

14“Know Your High School,” Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1953, p. 4. (Financed 


by the Parent "Teacher Association, the Senior High Schi i i 
Y 4 ool, White Pl 
ew York, Mrs. Herbert Schwarz, President.) e ERE E 
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In the final analysis, if parents and young adults are to reach an agree- 
ment in adopting these modern attitudes, it must come about through 
willingness to compromise, affection, and understanding.!5 


Otber Innovations of Parent Cooperation. Efforts of a group of 
parents in a community project in Bronxville, New York, in 1952- 
53 were crystallized recently in the publication of an eight-page 
pamphlet on “out-of-school” behavior, titled “Bronxville Families 
Agree.” 1° This booklet has been distributed to all parents of boys 
and girls enrolled in seventh through twelfth grade classes of the 
Bronxville public schools. Subjects covered are the same areas as 
those of the White Plains and Mt. Vernon groups. A special com- 
munity council concerned with out-of-school behavior, consisting 
mainly of parents but including also some students and teachers, 
was the over-all guiding force behind this project. One parent 
Stressed the importance of the booklet in the home as a practical 
guide, not as a “dictatorial standard for controlling behavior.” A 
similar council undertaking during 1953-54 considered young 
people’s behavior in the community in an attempt to control the 
many acts of vandalism which were taking place. This subject in- 
volved the cooperation of such groups and individuals as merchants, 
the police, and the clergy, 

The Mamaroneck (New York) High School Ski Club, accom- 
panied by the physical education director and a committee of 
parents, goes each winter to Vermont for a weekend of skiing. The 
boys and girls of the ski club, under guidance of their adviser, de- 
velop through discussion and consensus their regulations for the 
weekend. If any violations occur, students are reminded of their 
own decisions. Wholesome fireplace parties take place in the eve- 
nings. 

Shaker Heights (Ohio) High School! in order to eliminate the 
Sorority system, instituted a well-developed social program for all 


15 Mimeographed statement, A. B. Davis Hi New 
: 1j > A. B. gh School, Mt. Vernon, Ne 
noe ee Association, (Courtesy of Mrs, Pauline Simberkoff. 
16 i E . r 
worse iem (op Gribam Gardner, Chairman of Community Couch 
1 As related by Mr. L. R. Thrailkill Director iviti d 
t - oR. Tt " of Student Activities, an 
m 1 Young, former Social Director, Shaker Heights (Ohio) High 
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the students, obtained a social director, and planned more all-girl 
events. One such event was a Pajama Party, which was held at the 
school under the chaperonage of teachers and parents. The parent 
cooperation was outstanding. They volunteered to supervise the 
building and assist in the administration of the various events; at the 
same time they made it a social occasion for themselves by playing 
bridge and canasta. The activities for the girls were of such nature 
that everyone could participate. "There were fudge-making, swim- 
ming, and recreational games and sports in the gymnasium. The 
girls brought their bed rolls and slept on the gymnasium floor. 
"Teachers and parents felt that the objectives of the party were 
achieved, viz., an evening of fun which was participated in by a 
larger number of girls than any previous social event, a social event 
Which was novel and interesting to the girls, one in which parents 
had a part and in which the community was interested from the 
aspect of wholesome recreation under school auspices. 

Service Functions of Parents’ Associations. Volunteer service func- 
tions of parents' associations have a role in the educational program, 
and present values for (1) development of cooperative teamwork 
and friendship among parents, (2) acquaintance with school, (3) 
Cooperation between students and parents. Some of the service func- 
tions mentioned by parent groups are as follows: 18 


(1) Membership teas for homeroom mothers, at which each 
teacher sits at a table designated for her homeroom, with the home- 
room mother as hostess at the head of the table. These teas give 
mothers a chance to become better acquainted with the homeroom 
mother, homeroom teacher and with other mothers of that par- 
ticular room. 

(2) Variety and fashion shows in which students have a chance 
to show talents to parents. 

(3) Career day luncheons for guests. 

(4) Coffee hours, where freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
mothers on four separate days meet around the cafeteria tables with 
the teachers of their children, for informal talk and questions about 
Specific problems. 

a 


18 As reported by New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 


Mrs. Irving Kramer, High School Chairman, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 
ew York. : ys 
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(5) Panel program in which three high school girls, three a) 
school boys, three mothers and three fathers, with an expert mod- 
erator, hold discussions on teenage problems. Questions are pre- 
viously prepared for a question-box by both students and parents. 


Summary Implications 


The implications from these innovations of the home and school 


to cope with the social-developmental-recreational areas of young 
people indicate several trends: 


(1) That the area of social-recreational behavior and social learn- 
ing experiences are important from an educational standpoint and 
are a joint concern of home and school. . 

(2) That cooperative discussions between youth, parents, guid- 


ance counselors, and teachers are successful growth experiences 1n 
human understanding for all involved. 


(3) That social service acti 
wider social developmental plan for all youth. 

(4) That it is a motivational area of parents that affords a way of 
defining their role in the school, 

(5) That for guidance counselors it Opens up avenues for under- 
standing parents and discovering their problems and may be the 
means of long-sought-for communication with parents. 

(6) That social behavior codes might become a good means for 


meeting the detrimental influences of the social forces in the com- 


munity and in Society which impinge upon youth in many startling 
ways. 


vities of parents are making possible a 


Inservice Education in Home-School Cooperation 


Inservice Education to Teachers and Counselors 


in Parent-Teacher Relationships 
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about a child’s behavior. Parenthood as a particular developmental 
stage in the span of life has been neglected. The parent needs help 
very often with the developmental tasks of parenthood. Inservice 
education offers an opportunity to help the parent as well as to 
have the parent help the teacher and guidance counselor. The 
parent-teacher conference is one means for such mutual help to 
result, 

Parent-Teacher Conferences. Guidance counselors and teachers 
need to spend a great deal of time in discussion of what constitutes 
a good parent-teacher conference. What should be known about 
parents? Some of the important characteristics of parents, patterns 
of home living, and the like might be studied and understood before 
and during parent conferences. Some of the factors for study in 
whatever community a teacher or guidance counselor is employed 
are: 


(a) The roles of the members in a family, sibling relationships, 
parent-child relationships, and the way each member views and 
feels about his role. 

(b) The demands, expectations, and aspirations families have for 
their children, and the ways and means by which they teach children 
to fulfill these expectations. 

(c) The different kinds of discipline and punishment parents use 
with their children. 

(d) The tasks and responsibilities that are exerted in homes. 
Some homes seem to have no responsibilities, while others expect re- 
sponsibilities far beyond the age level of the children. 

(e) The differences in the way families view community living, 
their neighborhoods, and so on. 

(f) The differences in families in a community due to socio- 
economic status levels—the upper, middle, and lower class values 
and mores. This class consciousness can be observed from what 
parents say, as, for example, “I want my children to rise above this 
neighborhood." 

(g) The differences in parents’ problems due to geographical lo- 
cation. As one school psychologist who worked each week with 
parents in a small town and with parents in a large city stated: 


There is no comparison between these two sets of parents. In the cos- 
mopolitan area of a large city where competition is keen, parents seem 
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more able to state their children's and family problems, are often too 
ambitious, and tend to push their children to achieve. In the small town 
you have the shy, timid parents who are usually eager for help but shy 
about stating problems they have with their children. One has to deal 
differently with each of these types of parents. 


PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING AND INTERVIEWING—The fundamental 
principles of counseling and interviewing should be shared by guid- 
ance counselors with teachers and with parent leaders. Particularly 
some of the main principles of non-directive counseling should be 
known by all who interview and work with students or adults, such 
as “letting the parent or child talk,” listening keenly to what is 
said, noting areas where parents and children express feeling, getting 
negative feelings expressed, and having parents and children clarify 
their feelings so that insight can be carried into positive action. 

Guidance counselors and teachers need to develop a fine ability in 
keen listening to what parents say voluntarily, in noting the feeling 


tone of parent responses, and in observing parent behavior and rcla- 
tionships with their children. 


In individual parent- 


success of the conference rests primarily with the teacher or guid- 


be observed are: (1) 
sit behind a desk but 


rved. If the parent is 
or should find out why; 
g- The reasons given by the 
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Statements parents make need to be accepted without show of sur- 
prise or disapproval. The conference should close with statements 
of encouragement, or plans for cooperative action. 

Guidance counselors and teachers should be continually aware 
of how much zbey can learn from parents of their pupils. 

The teacher, in talking with parents, must also give attention to 
some other important considerations, such as the sociological and 
personal situations that surround the parents when they come to 
the school. Parents are usually involved emotionally with the child; 
quite often they speak a different language in discussing the child. 
The parent may have a submissive attitude about teachers—a feel- 
ing that teachers are superior and that they cannot be talked to, 
or, on the contrary, the attitude may be, "I don't think they can 
tell me much about my child." 

A few warnings for the teacher in a parent conference are: Try 
not to be defensive when a parent makes a remark about the 
teacher's lack of good relations with his child. Try not to put a 
parent on the defensive. Be prepared to hear unpleasant, unexpected 
things. Try not to pry into family affairs or become partisan in a 
family conflict. Do not dwell on a pupil's weaknesses, but stress his 
immediate needs, such as the development of hobby interests, im- 
provement in reading, and so on. The teacher may have samples of 
a Student's productions which will include both good and poor 
Work. If there is persistent emphasis on failure, the parent-child 
relationship is hampered and the future progress of the student suf- 
fers, 

Try to understand the particular problems of the mothers in- 
volved, since it is usually the mothers who have the time for these 
interviews. Help the parent realize that they are both interested in 
having her child do better work. It rests upon the teacher and the 
guidance counselor to take the steps for including the parents as an 
Integral part of their children's educational careers. 

Time AND PLACE FOR PARENT CONFERENCES—The procedure for 
meeting parents in most schools has been through an "open house" 
night or Public School Week. On these occasions the kind of par- 
ents the high school teacher usually sees are: (1) parents who are 
active in P.T.A. groups or community groups, (2) parents of chil- 
dren in serious trouble, (3) parents of superior children. Normally 
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the teacher and guidance counselor do mot see (1) parents bcr 
children are of low ability, (2) parents who are on the margin a 
outside of community life, and (3) parents from lower socio-eco 
ic levels. 

here are in many places today promising practices in the — 
of parent-teacher conferences. Among various factors to be ks ^ 
sidered, the time and place are assuming more importance tha 

formerly. As previously mentioned, the teachers and eit 
counselors are going to parents’ homes. They are meeting group, o 
parents, closely associated by geographical location and referred to 
sometimes as “parents on the block.” These meetings take place | 
the homes, where parents feel more secure and more free to unloa 

their problems. School personnel are visiting homes in the evenings 
when working parents are free, or at a community social agency or 
community house together with a community case-worker or wr 
ing teacher who have already established rapport with parents O 
various socio-economic groups. ! 

There is a factor which calls for recognition—the frequent desire 
of the high school student to keep his parents away from: school. 
This is to be expected, since adolescents are striving for independ- 
ence from the family. Their wishes and needs in this respect have 
without doubt reduced the emphasis in the high school on teacher- 
guidance counselor-parent contacts. Is it not justifiable, however, to 
say that much of the adolescent-parent conflict arises out of lack 
of understanding of each other's worlds? The values of interview 
with parents either at home or in the School ou 
given more consideration, for these reasons: 

(2) A home visit helps in understanding the student. 

(b) The teacher and guidance counselor understand better the 
student problems that arise from parental pressures. 

(c) The teacher and guidance counselor, by talking with parents, 
may be able to bridge the gap between the adolescent and his par- 
ents and help them to a better understanding of each other. . 

DEMONSTRATION oF PARENT-TEACHER INTERVIEWS—At various 
schools today, guidance counselors are demonstrating, using films, 
tape recording, or sociodrama to show teachers the points of a guo 
parent-teacher interview. Teachers and parents in several districts O 
New York City have worked together on a script and a tape record- 


ght therefore to be 
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ing, the teachers suggesting what the teachers should not do and the 
parents suggesting what the parents should not do.!? 

The purpose of parent-teacher conferences should always be kept 
in mind. One of the objectives is to establish rapport between two 
individuals having a common purpose, ie. providing opportunity 
for the child to develop as an individual who must make his own 
adjustments in a series of different life situations. Other purposes 
are to get at the causative factors in the child's behavior, to find the 
attitude of parents and teachers toward the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, and, above all, to come to know each other as 
people. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS BY CONFERENCE METHOD— Ihe use of par- 
ent-teacher conferences as a way of reporting to parents the progress 
or lack of progress of pupils calls for skill in selecting the most 
pertinent areas for discussion and skill in a human relations approach 
of informing and discussing a son's or a daughter's problem with 
the parent. In Inglewood City (California) ?? schools, reporting to 
parents by the conference method has proven valuable because it is 
a cooperative process, an integral part of teaching and guidance. 
It helps the child plan, develop, evaluate his sense of responsibility, 
and very often brings both parents into working relationships with 
the schools. The child is appraised in accordance with his own 
ability and aptitudes. 

The teacher does not use "marks," nor does she compare the 
child with others. She is expected to obtain from parents their points 
of view in relation to the child's status, as well as to obtain informa- 
tion regarding playmates, his place in the family, amount of re- 
Sponsibility in the home, and any other factors important to com- 
plete the picture of the child. After sharing this information, the 
Parent and teacher try to reach an agreement upon the emphasis 
they feel important for the child's best growth and development 
during the year. Many times children are invited to participate in 
— 


19 Such a radio scri di d i " 
pt recording and a report entitled “Good Parent-Teach 
ides have been worked out in Districts 21 and 22, New York Ciy 
1c Schools, under the guidance of Miss Johanna Hopki i 
denim g J na Hopkins, Assistant 
20 Chester A. Taft, “Fostering Home-School Relations,” 


Educati Me 
ship, VIL No. 5 (February 1950), pp. 315-18. EROR eode 
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part of the conference. This depends upon the parents, the teacher, 
and the maturity of the child. 

During the first conference the teacher has available the cumula- 
tive record folder, a copy of the curriculum program, samples of 
the child's work, and materials with which the child is working. At 
the end of this conference, the parent and teacher agree upon the 
type of report to be made at the second reporting period. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS BY LETTER— Besides the parent-teacher and 
parent-counselor personal face-to-face conferences, information 
through other means can be sought, and some of the needs of the 

total group of students can be learned more quickly. Guidance 
counselors in some schools have successfully accomplished this plan 
by means of letters to the parents stating the general purposes of 
the guidance program, how they and the teachers work together, 
enap enana ae prote d e bal, ao gag e 
fidential questionnaire is medd on whic Da ian de id 
ive significant information cencernín dis mé ak pi: aun 

bd problems and plans of their child : rre qnie cng oo 
counselors and teachers to understa d a bel Se en 
A reminder is included to the effe aie deii: Ms En 
ct that the school has a personal 


interest in the child and is aware of its responsibility for his or her 


ave learned, be- 
class families and pupils are 
lors and teachers sometimes 
alizing experiences and thus 
havior. What have children 


cause teachers are usu 
from all social classes, 
fail to find out the chi 
build up attitudes agai 
learned in families? 


Guidance counse 
ld's previous soci 
Inst his social be 
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Just as every family setting fosters social learnings, it also limits 
social learnings. Frequently teachers remark, “But that is something 
the home should teach." Usually this comment refers to something 
teachers, because of their own background, set store by—"how to be 
polite, to speak properly," and so on. Yet some particular families 
are unable to teach these behaviors, since they are neither a part of 
their living nor of their values. 

A. nurse in one school showed her cultural insight into the local 
community by the following kind of understanding of, and therapy 
for, an emotionally upset boy: 


I knew what happened between his father and mother, so I let him 
cry it out on the cot and then go to sleep—it is one way of helping 
these children to release their tensions and face better their home 
situations. 


Teachers need increasingly to develop an awareness of the social 
learnings and conditionings of their students and seek to help chil- 
dren see the values of more acceptable behavior in our society. 

‘Guidance counselors and teachers usually operate very well 
on the principle that they must help the parent and raise the par- 
ent’s level of understanding. They do not always realize that the 
parent can also aid them in understanding the son or daughter. 
Quite often guidance counselors and teachers should seek the aid of 
parents in understanding pupils. 

Vice versa, parents worry about teachers their children have or 
will have in the coming year. “Will she be patient?” “Will she know 
how far my child has progressed and take him on from there?” But 
this understanding is a two-way street, and parents should also work 
Constantly to understand the problems of teachers. They may be 


tempted to criticize what a particular teacher does without knowing 
all the facts. 


Inservice Training to Parents 


Never before have parents been more eager to learn about school 
development, current educational philosophy, how children’s needs 
are met, and the role they can play in educational improvement. 
Guidance counselors and other personnel of various schools across 
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the country are recognizing this motivation by Seeing that: educi- 
tional activities for parents, and content in curriculum on “educa- 
tion for family living” are integral parts of the school program. 
They are likewise arranging that all kinds of creative media be used 
for bringing new information to parents—cartoons, pictures, fiction, 
simple dramatic skits, movies, and so on. Above all, they emphasize 
that the school’s approach to parents must be that of good human 
relations and mutual understanding. 

Mental Health Approach to Parent Education. Guidance coun- 
selors will need to have increasingly as their purpose not only to 
make pupils aware of their stake in mental health but to supply the 
mental hygiene approach in the training program of parents. They 
need also to be interested in having parents and citizens work to- 
gether for better mental health in their communities. The basic 
principles of mental health should be involved in all work with 
parents. What are some of these principles? First of all, parent edu- 
cation should give parents help in understanding themselves. When 
they have insight about their own personalities, they are less anxious 
and tense in relations with their children. Parent education and 
mental health need to unite in the common purpose of providing 
ways by which parents may gain insight into themselves and change 
the attitudes and feelings that do not have a constructive impact on 
their home life, on their children, or on others with whom they 
come in contact. 

Second, parents’ 
They should be 
their every-day 
sound and mea 
teacher and gui 


programs should be based on parents’ needs. 
geared to what the parents can accept and apply In 
living. Consideration should also be given to what is 


ningful to the particular parents with whom the 
dance counselor are Working. It may be necessary to 
study and discuss parental anxieties bef 


ore any kind of organized 
program can be put into action. A parent's group leader has the 
responsibility of making a Sympathetic contact with group mem- 
bers, of finding out their satisfactions and dissatisfactions, of dispel- 
ling anxiety and confusion, and 


: of talking over parental anxieties 
and building self-confidence in parents. 
PARENT DISCUSSION AND TOPICS—P 


à arent discussions which are being 
arranged in many schools by guidance counselors are proving fruit- 
ful in that each parent know: 


s the common problems of all, experi- 
ences the fact that all parents have problems with their children, and 
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that parents do have the power and confidence within themselves 
to work out these problems. These discussions are helpful in dispel- 
ling anxieties of parents, particularly when guidance counselors 
realize that group discussion in itself is a therapy. 

A chance for parents to write their problems on a slip of paper 
and place them in a question-box is one way of taking care of 
immediate problems. Later a more developed program might in- 
clude topics on: 


A. Child growth and development 
How children grow and develop. 
How to understand individual needs and behavior at various 
ages and stages of growth. 
How personality is developed. 


B. Parent-child relationships 


How to be a good parent, grandmother, or mother-in-law. 
How to develop constructive emotional growth in the fam- 
ily—between parents, parents and children, and between 
siblings. 
C. Parental pre-occupation and anxieties 


What changes in the behavior of children come about as a 
result of major and minor crises at home? 

What values on the part of parents affect children? 

What cultural conflicts exist between the school and the com- 
munity, between teachers and parents? l 


In general, parents should have a basic knowledge of child growth 
and development so that they will know what can reasonably be ex- 
pected of each child at each stage of growth. They should be helped 
develop an understanding of the feelings of security, of adequacy, 
of values, goals, and purposes by which children live and strive, the 
role of discipline and freedom, and the ways by which children and 
youth develop a concept of self. Finally, parents should know the 
characteristics essential to their children’s successful participation in 
a democratic society. 

Ways of Communication to Parents. Parents are absorbed in 
swallowing new ideas whole, and when the ideas co 


; eas me too fast they 
are difficult to assimilate. Concepts of behavior a 


nd training pre- 
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sented to parents are often foreign to everything in the "siue 
culture and background. Even when parents think they have learne 
the latest theories, the ideas are not really part of their thinking. 
Parents show uncertainty and conflict. Reading material that. lays 
out advice without taking into consideration the individual differ- 
ences in children and families can cause anxiety among parents. An 
understanding of child development and the kinds of behavior to be 
expected at different ages can be helpful only if the parents under- 
stand the width of the age range in which certain dev 


clopments may 
be observed. 


Guidance counselors and teachers need improved ways of inter- 
preting to parents their child's adjustment, behavior, and achieve- 
ments, some of which will now be treated. 

Usz or Lirerature—The Parents Association of P.S. 244, Brook- 
lyn, issues a monthly bulletin, The Child Study Corner, intended to 
guide parents to inexpensive and suitable literature. It is hoped that 
parents will be motivated to start a child-study home reference 
library. 

Visits To HoMES—In the Somerville, N. 
the school goes to the home in order to b 
and relations between the home and the 
teachers, high school teachers, and guid 
with fifteen parents at a time, in one of 


home problems and school problems, 
live near one another. 


In home visits, the teachers should remember that each parent is 
unique in his personality and problems. The success of the visit de- 


pends upon the teacher’s being patient, interested, friendly, and 


relaxed. She should not express any emotion over a parent’s state- 


ments in regard to a child’s behavior, The concern for the child of 
youth should be the common bond of understanding between 


teacher and parent. At the conclusion of a visit, the parent should 
be invited to visit the school, 


PAMPHLETS—Pam 
an evaluation of sc 
e.g., high school ex 
and grounds and 
ents for careful r 
members and the 


ew Jersey, public schools, 
uild better understandings 
school. Elementary grade 
ance counselors sit down 
the homes, and talk about 
Usually the fifteen parents 


phlets containing the school program, budget, 
hool needs, and reports of various committees. 
pansion committee, teachers’ committee, building 
finance committees, should be distributed to par- 
eading before the annual school election of board 
annual approval of the school program. Pamphlets 
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of this description concerning the Bogota (New Jersey) public 
Schools are distributed to every home by the Hi-Y boys. 

On the college level, departments of guidance and counselor train- 
ing are putting out pamphlets for parents to use for discussion in 
their parent study groups or in their parent-teacher association 
meetings. An inclusive guidance check list along this line for par- 
ents has been prepared by Michigan State College?! 

INFORMATION AND INTERPRETATION— Teachers should use every op- 
portunity to interpret policies to parents—by letter, by interview, 
by handbooks, by P.T.A. work. Invitations may be given to parents 
to visit the school and school assemblies, particularly at times when 
their children are taking part in a program. The parents can be 
kept informed if the child is failing and receive brief reports on the 
school accomplishments of their children. A good example of in- 
terpretation of school to community through the handbook and 
through advertisement of the school's activities by way of photo- 
graphs in the display windows of the town's business places may be 
found in Bel Air, Maryland, where the high school's activities are 
photographed, advertised, and interpreted to the community.?? 

PARENT worksHors—Although an increasing number of guidance 
counselors and child psychology specialists in the field of parent- 
child relationships are striving for an understanding of the needs 
of parents as well as of children, the common practice is far too 
much in the area of "mother-blaming." 

The study of parenthood as a normal developmental period in the 
life cycle from infancy to old age has been ignored. Sometimes, the 
“goodness” of parents and a sympathy for parents have been over- 
looked. Visits to inservice parent groups brought to light that the 
guidance counselor did not always recognize the need for alleviat- 
ing the emotional anxieties and worries of parents w 
their children. Too often some parents were directed 
ence of other parents, to talk over their problems w 
This frightened and embarrassed the already ov 
and made her feel more guilty than a human b 
feel so far as the severity of her child's problem was concerned. 

There is a great deal of knowledge about a child's rights and a 


ith regard to 
, in the pres- 
ith specialists. 
erburdened parent, 
cing should have to 


?! Department of Guidance and Counselor Training, Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan, "Parents, Are You Doing Your Part?" i 
22 Bel Air (Maryland) High School, Willard L. Hawkins, Principal. 
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mother's duties, but the needs of parents, and the study of parent- 
hood as a developmental stage in itself, have been far from ade- 
quately treated. . f , 

Parent workshops are being used increasingly for inservice train- 
ing of parents, for parents’ cooperation in the school program, for 
building better human relationships, and, above all, for therapy with 
parents. 

A parents’ workshop in New York City, which has particularly de- 


veloped leadership on the part of parents, states its purpose as fol- 
lows: 


Formed in 1950 on the invitation of the Assistant Superintendent by 
Principals and Parents from twenty-three schools in Districts 21 and 22, 
this Workshop is an application of group dynamics through which 
school personnel and parents work toward better understanding of each 


other’s points of view and toward solution of problems which are their 
mutual concern.?3 


Various types of organization are present in this workshop. 
There are committees, such as the Committee to plan the meeting 
on Parent-Teacher Conferences, the Parent Public Relations Com- 
mittee, and the regular Steering Committee. This workshop has 
given, from time to time, fifteen-minute broadcasts through a local 
station. The Parents Public Relations Committee planned the first 
two programs on the radio, with the purpose of orienting listeners 
to what the workshop is and what it is trying to do. The regular 
Steering Committee arranges for a proper platform presentation 
and for audience participation in the discussion. Time is allowed for 
buzz sessions to find out the other person’s reactions to topics being 
discussed, and evaluation of status of planning, platform presenta- 
tion, and audience participation also takes place. Barriers to group 
discussion are thoroughly explored, 

The leaders of this workshop try to work for as much participa- 
tion as possible on the part of the parents. [t puts out a newspaper 
of its deliberations, and presents a full report of workshop meetings 


in the monthly Parents Association Bulletin of each school in the 
district and at general P.T.A. meetings, Topics are fully discussed 
at class mothers’ meetings. 


23 Workshop for Parents’ Association and Principal. istricts 21 
and 22 (Direction of Miss Joh: incipals of School Distri 


anna M. Hopkins, Assistant Superintendent), The 
Bronx, New York, News and Views, Vol. II, No. 1, March, 1953; p. 2. : 
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Child Study Groups have been organized by the workshop. Some 
of the themes of the meetings have been: Report-Cards and Report- 
ing to Parents, Emotional Needs of the Child, Building Human 
Relations. The second theme portrayed the problems in relation to 
an "over-anxious" mother, an "over-protective" mother, a '"de- 
manding" mother, and so on, and proved especially valuable to 
parents as it was worked out through hypothetical case studies of 
several children in the age group from elementary through junior 
high school. Cases of the complex social and emotional characteris- 
tics of adolescents were also presented. Members of the workshop 
concluded from discussions in this area that: (1) Parents would be 
doing the right thing by coming to talk things over with the 
School personnel, (2) parents can help their children by trying to 
understand their own individual emotional needs and trying to meet 
those needs, (3) the school can help the child by understanding the 
home situation. 

The guidance coordinator °t from Districts 21 and 22 attended 
all meetings, became acquainted with parents, and conducted one 
session of the workshop. On request, she works with small groups 
of parents in each school of the district through small group discus- 
sions. Parents and teachers evaluate these workshops very highly, 
are faithful in attendance, and put into operation the fruits of their 
mutual work.?5 

COMMITTEE ON JOINT EDUCATION—An interesting development of 
the Lower Merion School District, Ardmore, Pennsylvania?? has 
been the growth of a Committee on Joint Education, consisting of 
five members of the School Board, six parents, six members of the 
teaching staff, and one superintendent. This committee was orig- 
inally planned by the School Board as a public relations instrument 
for the purpose of communicating School Board plans to teachers 
and parents. Supper meetings were held, and afterward the entire 
Broup was broken down into small groups, each consisting of repre- 


— 


A As related by Mrs. Julia McBride, Guidance Coordinator, Public School 
Districts 21 and 22, The Bronx, New York City. 

25 As related by Miss Mary O'Connell, Elementary Grade Teacher, The 
Bronx, New York City. : 

20 As related by Dr. Jean F. Francis, Guidance Director, Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, at the Annual Convention of the 

ational Association of Deans of Women, Chicago, Illinois, 1953, 
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sentatives from among the teachers, parents and School Board. Some 
of the problems the teachers wanted to discuss were: "Why par- 
ents forge notes for their children," "Why they are inconsistent in 
the treatment of children's offenses." Some which the parents 
wished to discuss were: “We want to know some techniques in 
how to approach teachers," *We want to know how to help the 
child.” A panel consisting of an equal number of teachers and 
parents discussed these problems in a "give and take" manner 
throughout the year. 

Among other problems recently discussed by these combined 
groups in the Lower Merion School District have been: "Personality 
and Character Development of Elementary School Children and 
of Teenagers," *The Modern Secondary School and Its Purposes," 


"The Educational Standards Needed for Today's World," and 
“How Learning Is Measured.” 


Inservice Training within the School for 
Family Life 


centered cur- 
e increasingly 
chools, special 
wn family ex- 
gh the use of a variety of 
films, stories, group discus- 
S try to create a classroom 


Basically, the adolescent wants an 
family that he can most fully tes 


confirmed. 


Through talks with adolescents from time to time, the following 
expressions are heard: 
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Our parents don't take us seriously when we discuss our problems. We 
want to lead our own lives, but we also want to share in family discus- 
sions on the budget planning and other home problems . . . There is no 
time for our family to be together to really talk things over . . . Most 
of us in a few years will have the responsibilities of marriage—we would 
like guidance from our schools and our parents on the subject. Our 
parents seem to shun this subject. 


Role of Scbool in Family Life Training. The State of Kentucky 
has been working extensively in the realm of moral and spiritual 
values in education and has had considerable success and coopera- 
tion in local communities. Some of the things a school may do to 
establish and maintain relations of understanding and cooperation 
with the family are stated in one of the state's pamphlets: 


(1) Give the child an understanding of the nature and function 
of the family in society. 

(2) Create appreciation of, respect for, and loyalty to the family. 

(3) Prepare in terms of what the school has to offer for home- 
making and parenthood. 

(4) Provide knowledge of family finance, including especially 
the arrangement of the family budget and home arrangement. 

(5) Visit homes of pupils for the purpose of establishing rapport, 
friendly personal relations, and an understanding of the home en- 
vironment of the pupil . . . 

(6) In the interest of the child, create understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of parents about what the school is attempting 


to do in the cultivation of moral and spiritual values, and enlist their 
Cooperation.27 


State programs of parents and teachers can do much i 
materials and bibliography to local parent groups. New 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., has a particular 
list for high school services.?8 


A program on “Family Living” is conceived as one means of hel; 


n supplying 
York State 
ly helpful 
p- 
(Lexington, 


?! William C. Bower, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, n.d.), p. 203. 

28 New York State Congress of Parents and "Teachers, Inc. 
Service List of Helpful Materials" (152 Washington Avenue, : 
York. Mimeographed). 


"High School 
Albany 6, New 
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ing boys and girls achieve skills, abilities, and understandings that 
will not only enable them to live happily and effectively with their 
families, but will also provide them guidance when they establish 
households and become parents themselves. 


High school courses in family life education are taking students 
out of the classroom and into the midcurrent of community life 
and activity. Their laboratory may be a department store's house- 
hold equipment center one day, or a two-weeks’ play school for 
three- and four-year-olds in which they can observe child behavior 
by having check lists to guide their observations. The latter project 
grew out of a discussion of family relationships in which it was 
clear that students felt their younger brothers and sisters to be 
nuisances of one variety or another. They observed in the play 
school how children react to praise and failure; they learned how a 
little distraction may work better than a cross word; as a result of 
this project they changed to a definite interest in, and liking of, 
their smaller brothers and sisters. 

Family life courses should grow out of the interests and needs 
of students and must be planned in terms of the mores and back- 
ground of local communities. Student autobiographies, check lists, 
individual conferences and home visits are helpful to the teachers in 
determining the sort of program that will be useful to them. 
Through their interviews and home visits guidance counselors and 
visiting teachers can be of special assistance in locating the students 
who are having particular family and home problems. 

A great variety of resource materials can be of help. Radio, tele- 
vision, moving pictures, and tape recorders can all be used to ad- 
vantage. Students take keen interest in discussions such as “How 


should responsibility be divided when both husband and wife have 
full-time jobs?” Many of them will have to make up their minds 
about that in real life 


Home economics teachers are best fitted to 
courses, although valuable contributions 


biology, Sociology, psychology and, above all, by guidance coun- 
selors. Discussions should be enriched by panels of parents or other 
resource persons, and by field trips, role-playi icipati 
TE ais y Ps, role-playing, and participation 
The context will include the ac 
a home efficiently, 


be key persons in such 
may be made by teachers of 


acquiring of basic skills needed to run 
such as wise budgeting and buying, child care, 
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and how to keep a family healthy, both mentally and physically. 

SCOPE OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION—As to the scope of family life 
education programs, the life adjustment education group suggests 
the following: (1) They should serve both sexes and all ages, (2) 
activities should be planned so that instruction is made easily accessi- 
ble to all parts of the community, (3) instruction should include 
emphasis on all phases of home and family living over a reasonable 
period of time, (4) it should be appropriate at all educational levels.2® 

In some schools, as at the Norfolk (Virginia) Public Schools, 
this education is termed Homemaking Education, and is under the 
vocational education program.?? It has as its purpose the preparation 
of individuals for effective living, and includes instruction in finan- 
cial planning, management of time and energy, human relationships, 
creating and appreciating beauty, as well as in the mechanics of 
housekeeping. 


The homemaking education curriculum includes: development of per- 
sonality, maintenance of satisfactory family relationships; the selection, 
Preparation, serving, conservation, and storage of food for the family; 
selection, care, renovation and construction of clothing; care and guid- 
ance of children; selection and care of the home and its furnishings; 
maintenance of health; home care of the sick, including first aid; man- 
agement of human and material resources available to the home; (and) 
Wise use of money.?! 


Rz-AssESSMENT OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION— Where Family Living 
Courses have been introduced into a school's curriculum, they have 
been most helpful to students and in the future perspective will 
mean better citizens, better homes, and better communities, How- 
ever, the need for re-assessment of content, of understanding, 
of the scope of the program should not be overlooked; the foll 

; Ing suggestions are offered: 


— 


and 
ow- 


29 Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth p. 72 
(Prepared in the Division of Secondary Education, Dr. Galen Jones, Director. 
and Division of Vocational Education, Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant Com- 
DoS of Vocational Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 

30“A Student's Handbook of the Norfolk Public School E OE 
Use of the Future Citizens of Norfolk who are now in pts 
Schools.) Norfolk (Virginia) Public Schools, 1952, pp. 33-34. £ 

31 Ibid, p. 34. 
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(1) The content of Family Living courses should take into con- 
sideration, as in all other curricular work, the needs of pupils, s 
values, the practices, the problems, the home customs and Po 
ences in which students participate. Activities at every level shou 
be closely related to family and community experiences of the 
students involved. 

(2) The teacher-counselor should have some understanding of 
the basic thinking of the students, which in many cases follows the 
regional cultural traditions, as, for example, the role of the hus- 
band and father as the sole dominant authority, the subordination of 
the role of the mother, and the feeling that women do not belong 
in any sense to the career world. These traditions, many of which 
are dominant in the mores of a regional culture, need to be brought 
out, recognized by the group, and thoroughly assessed in terms of 
how and where they have derived their values in relation to present- 
day family life, 

(3) Many units have been devised which are not suitable to 
student needs or to the socio-economic conditions of the family. A 
unit on “The Guest-room Furnishings” may affect the feelings of 
youth who have never had a guest-room in their homes. An under- 
standing of what good family life means in terms of the students 
own family experiences should also be central in Family Living 
courses. 

(4) Guidance and learning experiences should be offered in the 
course to educate students as well as parents more broadly concern- 


ing the attitudes and colloquialisms represented in the geographical 
area in which they live. 
(5) Factors in the conmrunit 


y that affect family living should 
likewise be included in these courses. 


(6) An understanding of the socio-economic levels of pupils 1n 
the class is important: In a group of mixed socio-economic levels, ? 
treatment. of all the social customs of a wedding day which can 
only be found in upper middle-clas 
needs of all the students. While a k 
traditions may be beneficial for all 
phasis should be placed on some 
followed by every bride, 
of some courses contain n 
family life. 


S families is not meeting the 
nowledge of appropriate social 
students to know, an equal em- 
common customs which can be 
regardless of money. The content outline 
© mention of the moral-spiritual aspects © 
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In general, teachers and workers in the fields of agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, psychology, social studies, English, 
and physical education, teacher-counselors of core programs, ad- 
visers of character-building activities, as “Y” clubs, and guidance 
counselors should all work together more closely on the broad so- 
cial, civic, creative arts, and moral training needed for happy, ef- 
fective home life. "They are all needed for the gradual induction of 
youth into related community activities in later life. 

FAMILY LIFE TRAINING INSTITUTES—Family life training institutes 
organized under school, home, church, and community influences 
are, it is felt, very helpful to youth and adults. Professional help is 
needed in establishing these institutes. Consultants from nearby 
colleges and universities, social service agency leaders, prominent 
community and state leaders can set up an institute which would be 
of value to a community and to school and out-of-school youth 
groups. Information and guidance gained from such institutes can 
be helpful in meeting problems of marriage, parent-child relation- 
ships, and in strengthening family values in the community and 
nation, Such family life institutes are proving increasingly valuable 


to school leaders in the field, and to students of senior high school 
classes,32 


Implications for Guidance Counselors 


_ This chapter, with its illustrative material on the role of parents 
in building a guidance-curriculum-centered community, 
particular functions for guidance counselors: 

(a) "They have the dual function of helping parents and letting 
Parents help them in trying to build better understanding between 
the home and the school. 

(b) They have the function of interpreting the guidance pro- 
Bram to curriculum staff, to teachers, and to parents and community. 
Thoy Should be members of curriculum committees that are work- 
Ing with parents, and of parents’ committees. 


(c) They should establish as many parents committees as pos- 
p 


points up 


3? Such a Family Life Institute is created and sponsored at Mobile, Alabama 
each year by local organizations, including representatives from Mur h 
School and the University of Alabama. Murphy High School 
"Pper-class students attend its general meetings and di 
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sible to work on guidance problems and areas that will help them 
in their work with boys and girls. The parents' social planning com- 
mittees working with students in the area of social behavior, as 
treated in this chapter, prove the excellent work of which parents 
are capable in helping to solve difficult social problems. They can 
likewise help on orientation committees, on placement, work- 
experience, and the like. 

(d) They will need to expand the guidance laboratory to include 
materials and resources that will be of help to parents as well as 
students, teachers, and curriculum staffs. 

(e) Since guidance counselors are the best qualified people in 
counseling skill, they should pass on to all school personnel ele- 
mentary skills in interviewing and holding parent-teacher confer- 
ences. It would be beneficial for all school personnel, whether 
curricular, administrative, or clerical, to be acquainted with what 
constitutes good interviewing, counseling, and human relations pro- 
cedures. 

(f) Guidance counselors ought to assume particular responsi- 
bility in working through materials, conferences, and the role of 
parents in Family Life education. This is an education that should 
be helpful to parents as well as students. It is also an area in which 
parents and students can cooperatively make a contribution. It !5 
above all an area in which guidance counselors will be expected to 
take leadership. Perhaps this is the area that can best add to mental 
health education in meeting the pressures in our society. Guidance 
counselors need to be qualified to choose the specialists and con^ 
sultants who will be most valuable in this area. As mentioned in 4 
prior chapter, the home economics department, its teachers, and 
much of its curriculum may be the pivot for such a program; cer 
tainly guidance counselors will want to work very closely with 


them. This department is another very large channel for the integra" 
tion of guidance and curriculum. 


Summary 


This chapter treated the role of parents in helping the school and 
community build an integrated guidance and curriculum program far 
the total growth and development of youth. It attempted to show 
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the role of guidance counselors and curriculum personnel in bring- 
ing into closer relation the home and the school so that parents, 
teachers, and guidance counselors might cooperate intelligently in 
the training and growth of children and youth. The role of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and of local parent-teacher 
associations in such cooperation was stressed. 

Means for cooperation between parents and the school to bring 
about better understanding and participation in the guidance and 
learning experiences of youth were explained. Each type of parent 
contribution was illustrated by specific examples in some of the 
present-day high schools. 

Ways in which parents, teachers, guidance counselors and stu- 
dents have used joint efforts in social planning, in defining a social 
program, and in creating social codes of ethics for school and out- 
of-school behavior were treated and illustrations cited. 

Inservice education for teachers in building better parent-teacher 
relationships was discussed. Criteria for good parent-teacher con- 
ferences were stated, and teachers’ attitudes toward themselves, their 
students and the students’ homes were analyzed. 

Ways in which parents could assist counselors and teachers were 
suggested. Inservice training to parents was also emphasized, particu- 
larly in relation to good ways of communication to parents, 

The mental health approach to parent education was discussed, 
along with topics to be included in such an education and the areas 
that confuse parents. The role of the guidance counselor in mental 
health education for parents was stressed. 

Service functions of parents' associations in the life of the school 
and for the growth and development of students were noted. The 
arca of education in family life was especially treated, both from 
the standpoint of the role of the school in family life training, and 
the role of outside organizations and agencies in contributing to its 


Program. A successful example of a family life institute was pre- 
sented. 


8: The Role of the Community in 
Guidance-Curriculum 


Inte gration 


WHAT Is THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
a community-guidance-curriculum-oriented approach to the total 
growth and development of young people? What is the relation of 
the school to the community? 

This chapter will emphasize the importance of good school-com- 
munity relationships, and will stress the greater role of the school 
in forming such relationships. It will delineate areas for school- 
community cooperation with particular reference to guidance and 
curriculum and will present illustrative practices of ways in which 
school-community programs have been built. The educative process 
involved in school-community cooperation will be described. Im- 
plications of lay participation for the integration of guidance and 


curriculum in forming a community-oriented school and a school- 
oriented community will be drawn. 


Relationship of School to Community 


It has been stated earlier in this book that one of the objectives of 


education today is to improve the community. What does this in- 
volve? ~ 


To understand the relation of schools to community improvement in- 


volves a knowledge of the changing role of the school in American life 


. - Š ith 
and the changing nature of our society, as well as an acquaintance wit 
294 
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some of the efforts which have been made in recent years to involve 
the school more actively in the process of community living and its 
problems.1 


Conversely, this would pertain to involving the community more 
actively in the process of school living and its problems. In other 
words, the process of establishing relationship of school to com- 
munity and community to school is an interactive one. 

How does the school relate basically to the community? Teachers 
and guidance counselors have long recognized that growth and de- 
velopment of children and youth are continuous, but they have not 
too well realized that growth and development of children and 
youth are affected by continuous social forces and by institutions of 
which the school is one. 

The school program which includes, of course, guidance and cur- 
ticulum, is for all the children. Each child everywhere lives in some 
kind of a community. If we believe in the welfare and guidance of 
the child, we must believe in that child as a child with citizenship 
qualities in a community. Every guidance program also takes place 
within a school in a certain community. Therefore, decisions con- 
cerning the content and the emphasis of the guidance or curricular 
program, or that of the total school, should include the decisions 
likewise of the people in that community. 


Greater School Role in Community 


How can the school play a greater role in the community? 

First of all, the school staff need to be members of the community. 
They are counselors and teachers in a community as well as in a 
School. One way to establish their roots in the community is through 
membership in its clubs, churches, and civic organizations. Guidance 
counselors can solicit and use in their programs the help of many 
Community groups, such as parent-teacher associations, lay citizens' 
Committees, League of Women Voters, Kiwanis, Rotary, and other 
Service clubs. At least one committee of these groups might be 
devoted to meeting the guidance needs of the school. A lay citi- 
Zens' committee of one town in New Jersey had five committees at 


work on aspects of the town's schools; these committees worked 
=, 


i The School Executive, “The Changing Relationship of School and Com- 
munity” (January 1953), p- 38. 
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respectively on the high school curriculum, elementary school 
curriculum, teachers’ problems, public relations, and guidance. They 
served in a fact-finding and advisory capacity to the school and to 
the Board of Education. 

Secondly, guidance staffs and other school personnel should know 
what the zeeds of pupils are in a community. For some time teach- 
ers and guidance counselors have given lip service to the principle 
of the needs of students, but have not gained tangible evidence of 
what the needs of students in a community are, and of what the 
needs of the community are in relation to its students. Teachers and 
counselors need to ask such questions as these: What experience 
have our pupils had? What kinds of growth do they most need? 
What is the community like? What are the urgent needs of this 
community? How can our particular areas of teaching or the re- 
sources of our guidance department help to meet these needs? 
Which problems of local history are most useful and for what age 
level? 

Thirdly, guidance and curriculum staffs should properly inform 
the community of the purposes and practices of the programs that 
are to be put into effect. Core and guidance programs and other 
changes in the high schools have been successful only where cuf- 
ricular and guidance staffs and laymen work together in evaluating 
their present program and in evolving new patterns of programs: 
Adequate communication must exist concerning changes in educa- 
tional programs. If methods of teaching or guidance practices at© 


changed, parents and community are entitled to know why and to 
understand the new methods and practices, 


Areas of School-Community Cooperation 


What are the areas in which the school and community can e 
operate more closely? What can guidance counselors and curricu- 
lum specialists do to aid in this cooperation, and thus integrate their 
work more effectively? The most common areas are those in which 
education in general is concerned—the identification and use ° 
community resource people and community organizations, the dis- 
covery of the problems of youth in a community, and the use s 
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the community as an experience and guidance laboratory for the 
growth and development of young people as learners and junior 
citizens. 


Identification and Use of Community Resource 
People 


Guidance and curriculum staffs need to identify and make an 
inventory of what the community has—what resource people, civic 
groups, church groups there are which could aid in educational en- 
deavors. If the guidance counselor and curriculum director are 
active participants in community affairs, they already have acquaint- 
ance with key individuals in the community. Guidance counselors 
and curriculum staffs will also learn how to involve community 
resource people in building an integrated guidance-curriculum pro- 
gram to fit the materials and resources of the community. 

The existing sources of community vitality must be built upon. 
If there is knowledge of one interested person, that person should 
be used. The energies and will of the community people should be 
Spotted, and their abilities and constructive ways of working should 
be ascertained. Within each one is the will to be a participating 
citizen, Mutual understandings and Cooperation are necessary be- 
tween lay people and professional people. We need not fear that lay 
people will usurp power in making decisions; recommendations to 
boards of education, based on studies, are only recommendations, 
and not decisions. In time, however, it may be possible for lay 
People to assume a greater role in decision-making. k 

Use of Community’s Leaders. Leaders are as varied in a com- 
munity as the problems they face. Leaders come from every neigh- 
borhood and community group—parents, individuals with no chil- 
dren, businessmen and women, administrators, teachers, recreational 
directors, deans, coaches, guidance counselors in the public schools, 
personnel directors in industry, home demonstration and farm 
agents, social workers, group workers (as Boy and Girl Scout, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 4-H, Future Farmers of America), church 
leaders, and many others. 

People of social, character, and business prominence in the com- 
munity might be used by the school and guidance counselors to gain 
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the interest of underprivileged and problem children? and might 
encourage them to apply for jobs at their places of business. — 

these young people have usually not been recognized by this group 
of people, their recognition becomes a meaningful experience i" 
them. They may also be taken on trips to nearby ball games, - 
to summer camps, assisted in obtaining employment, or he pe 

financially through schools and colleges by people of prominence 
in the community. Such interest in these young people might stir 
in them a desire to emulate constructive values and cause them to do 
the right thing. No one person is endowed with such leadership 
ability that he can carry the whole program of action. eism 
ability cannot be measured solely by educational, economic, or socia 
status yardsticks. Interest, skill in human relations, energy, visions 
and an understanding of differing family values are also criteria for 


leadership. Older youth in a community have much to offer in the 
way of leadership. 


Identification and Use of Community Organizations 


“Education is everybody’s business,” say many educators. There 
is need, therefore, for strong community-school organizations 
through which parents and other tax-payers and citizens can nnd 
tinue to speak. These committees or organizations should have sreng 
cross-sectional community membership. Many areas of the et 
program are being studied by community-school committees, suc? 
as school building needs, curriculum a 


sonnel, health education and recreation opportunities, guidance 
School transportation and administration. 


Lay advisory councils and committees are constructive means b 
which parents can participate in the improvement of the scho?" 
The school’s initial undertaking for these councils is mainly the re 
sponsibility of the principal. Parents ma : 
or even hostile at first, but as they come to see the purpose behin 
the work, they come to accept the school as “our school." ie 

Some interesting examples of "bringing the community to t? 
school and taking the school to the community" were noted during 
visits to some New Jersey school-community workshops. ey 

The Bernhardville High School, a school of 625 pupils, as a resu 


nd instruction, teacher pe! 


je rrassed 
y be suspicious, embarrass 


2 This has been done in 


| the State of Michi 
ences for children with pr 


X peri- 
gan as part of the camp exp 
oblems. 
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of their evaluation through the Co-Operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards? noted that guidance was one of the weakest 
arcas; only a part-time assignment was given to a guidance person. 
Interest in the school by the Kiwanis Club came about as a result of 
the principal of the high school's being a Kiwanis member. The 
club became interested in building up the guidance program. 
“Career Day” was established, with many consultants chosen from 
the community. In this school new teachers are introduced by 
townspeople to the community, before school starts, through a visit 
to the plants, industries, and main stores.* 

In Bloomfield (New Jersey) High School, every student is in the 
gymnasium on Career Day, participating in a private conference 
about Bloomfield employment opportunities. 

In Westwood (New Jersey) High School? when new equipment 
and physical facilities are needed, various business clubs are shown 
the school plant, particularly with reference to its new and old 
equipment. This school also has many other types of community- 
school cooperation. The home economics department gives dinners 
for all community groups brought to the school, and for the Board 
of Education. The girls’ classes make these dinners their project for 
weeks in advance. The Women’s Club comes to the high school at 
times. “The Old Guard,” a group of the elderly retired people of 
the community, seventy-five and over—the group which is usually 
overlooked—who have banded themselves together for service to 
the community, come to the high school at various times and con- 
tribute money to worthwhile projects. The Lions Club bought in 
one year band uniforms and an electric scoreboard for football. 
The P.T.A. and guidance counselors form panels to discuss various 
areas, such as vocations, what courses to take, what is involved in 
Courses, going to college, and so on. On the vocations panel, people 
from Lederle Industries, teachers, parents, and United States Em- 
ployment Service personnel participate. 

Another example wherein community-wide guidance is given em- 


8 Evaluative Criteria, Washington: Co-Operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1950 edition. 

* As related by Dr. Sampson Smith, County Superintendent of Schools 
Somerset, New Jersey, in a Workshop Group sponsored b i 


N 'OnSOI y Bergen County, 
wae and Teachers College, Columbia University, February, 1953 
5 Ibid. x s 


€ As related by Mr. Maurice Coppens, Principal, Westwood Hi 
Westwood, New Jersey. = RON MUR SINE 
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phasis is the Bloom Township (Illinois) High School? This is an 
industrial school mainly, where assessment is made of the needs of 
the multi-varied races in the community. An extensive orientation 
program is built to aid pupils in their relationships. Members of the 
high school administrative staff visit the district schools before iur 
students enter high school to prepare the students for high schoo 
and to administer placement tests. The schools are also brought to- 
gether through an administrative dinner program. The Student Ac- 
tivities Council is built closely upon the design of the community $ 
government. It is called in reality “City of Bloom" and is unique 
among high school student councils. ; 
Use of Community Resources in Vocational and Recreational 
Guidance. Attempts at exploring the ways in which business and 
the schools can cooperate in the guidance program are being made 
in many schools and communities, One example of this kind of ex- 
ploration took place in a series of meetings between representatives 
of personnel, training and industrial relations associations and the 


Cleveland, Ohio, school counselors. Three topics were suggested 
for exploration: 


l. Developing a closer understanding between employers and 
counselors on employment procedures. Points under this topic 10- 
dicated the need for more understanding on the part of the business 
personnel associations as to how the schools operate; the desirability 
of an exchange of ideas between employers and counselors; visitation 
of students to industries outside school hours; the value to business 
personnel directors of a report or a handbook on guidance activities 
in the Cleveland public schools; exploration of the possibilities for 
business personnel organizations to see how counselors work an 
how classroom activities are conducted; a study of the pamphlets on 
“Cleveland Careers” mentioned in the Occupational Planning Conr 
mittees’ bulletin? to find their availability for use with high school 


TAs related by Ora Theobald, Counsel ip “High School, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, "nselor, Bloom Township Hig! ei 

8 Statement on “Suggestions for Cooperation in the Field of Vocation? 
Guidance,” used at i 4 ` 
Counselors at Cleveland 


9 The Occupational Planning 


Education Building, February, 1953. 
tion, Tbe Reporte 


g Committee of the Cleveland Welfare Associ? 
7, February, 1953, 
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students; the value of a bulletin on practices with regard to entry 
Occupations in various industries. 

2. Surveying existing materials for use in vocational guidance and 
recommending additional material for use of counselors. Some of 
the topics suggested for study in this area were: need for bulletins 
using local data about occupations in such broad fields as the ma- 
chine tool industry; desirability of securing information on local 
vocational opportunities from the Chamber of Commerce, similar 
to the national data furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
preparation of a list of visual materials, from the study of existing 
business and industrial films being prepared by the Business-Educa- 
tion-Industry-Committee—a group formed at the suggestion of the 
Education Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

3. Furnishing a continuous flow of information about job op- 
portunities to the counselors and pupils. Under this topic con- 
Sideration was given to the idea that summer employment for coun- 
selors and teachers, if properly organized, might provide valuable 
information and experience. 


As a result of this contact between business and the schools, and 
in response to persistent requests from counselors for realistic in- 
formation about entry jobs in the local labor markets area where 
Some ninety per cent of their young people work, Cleveland 
Careers, a series of monographs telling in pictures and simple text 
about beginning job opportunities in various Cleveland industries 
and professions, was given to junior and senior high schools and 
colleges, libraries, and vocational guidance agencies in the com- 
munity. As a result of “Career Conferences in Engineering,” the 
Cleveland Engineering Society carried a weekly television program 
on careers in engineering. 

The present contacts between the Cleveland business and indus- 
trial organizations and the schools and the role of the Division of 
Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Board of Education, consist of 
the following activities: 

The different members of the Cleveland "Technical Society Coun- 


10 “Cleveland Careers Now Available,” The Reporter, Cleveland, Ohio 

February, 1953, Pi , i 
H As related by Miss Mildred Hickman, Director of Guidance, Division of 
lacement and Guidance, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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cil, consisting of some forty-five technical or enginecring societies; 
publish pamphlets about their work. Many high school students E 
the technicians or engineers, discuss their interests, and observe the 
work force engaged in that occupation and thus gain a realistic, 
practical understanding of the work. : j 
Employers visit the individual high schools and talk with We 
counselors and with the teachers of the classes whom they think 
most likely to have students in training for jobs the employers are 
offering. Teachers of typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, become ac- 
quainted with and invite the office managers or personnel repre- 
sentatives into their departments so that they may see the pupils in 
training. Shop teachers invite the industrial personnel men to visit 
their shops or drawing rooms so that they may gain a realistic idea 
of the equipment with which the pupils are familiar, and on which 


they have been trained. Science teachers meet with directors of in- 
dustrial laboratories. 


For bright 


pupils who cannot go to college, but who might profit 
from evenin 


g School or industrial training schools, there has for 
many years been a coordinated program in which the counselor and 
personnel man cooperate. 

The members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce speak not only 
to senior high schools, but to eighth or ninth graders in the junio! 
high schools, presenting evidence from their own working experi 
ences and from other individual case histories to show that the 
person who develops good work habits and personal acceptable at- 
titudes is much more widely sought than is the person who may be 
able to present merely evidence of high intelligence. - 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education,13 through its Division 
of Guidance and Placement, has developed an excellent bulletin dis- 
tribution service to the guidance counselors of Cleveland schools- 
They work in close cooperation with the various business, profes 
sional, and industrial organizations of the city in obtaining ther 
national bulletins about the occupational work done, the supply 
demand, preparation for specific jobs, etc. 


rn to 
These are distributed ils 
senior and junior high school counselors, librarians, and to pup!“ 


1? As related by Miss Mildred H 
"et and Guidance, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
id. 


: " j a oisg E 
ickman, Director of Guidance, Division 
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for whom the bulletins will be most appropriate in view of their ap- 
parent abilities and interests. 

The Division of Visual Education provides slide, strip film, and 
film for use in classrooms from the first grade through to gradua- 
tion. No subject matter field is neglected. It also distributes a 
catalogue which gives a complete list of its available materials. 

Once or twice a year the Division of Guidance and Placement 
recommends to the secondary schools a list of desirable films and 
visual materials which seem to offer the greatest help to counselors 
and teachers in meeting the needs of their students. The records 
from the Visual Education office are then checked to see which 
schools have followed through in this and to what degree. 

The community and the school could work together for the 
social recreational program of youth. At Mt. Kisco, New York, 
half of the salary of the community’s Social Recreational Director 
is paid by the School Board, and the other half by the community. 
Sewing and arts and crafts classes are held in the school, but after 

` school hours, under the direction of the community recreational 
program. The Boys Club in Mt. Kisco is affiliated with the Boys 
Club of America. Other groups, such as Kiwanis and Lions, are in- 
terested in youth and are instrumental in bringing the school and 
the community closer. 

These examples of schools that bring the community to the 
School and take the school to the community point up to guidance 
counselors and curriculum directors how they might become a 
part of such a process. Guidance counselors, in planning and work- 
ing with committees of community people and with community 
organizations, can assist pupils and teachers in areas of community 
orientation, vocational-civic-social resources, and likewise in orient- 
ing the community to the same in the school setting. 

Social Studies through Community Organizations. An elaborate 
social studies program at Clifford J. Scott High School in East 
Orange, New Jersey, includes a Youth Volunteer Service, which 
18 an activity designed to carry social studies instruction beyond the 
schoo] into the life of the community. Young people, seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, are given an Opportunity to serve with a 
number of social and community agencies in the East Orange com- 


—— 


14 Moe Frankel, The School Executive (January 1953), PP- 65:36; 
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munity, such as hospitals, community houses, visiting nurse associa- 
tion, family service bureaus, city clerk's office, water department, 
city tax office, and city welfare organizations. A set of standards 
defines the responsibilities of the agencies and the students. This 
work is done on the students’ own time, with a limit of two hours 
per week for twelve weeks. Vacations are often given up because 
of student interest in the project in hand. Near the end of the 
assignment a lengthy conference is held with each student, at which 
he attempts to evaluate his services. He reads and discusses the 
agency's report to the school, and tries to see where he can make 
improvements. These conferences are productive from the stand- 
point of the student's personal growth and development. He sees 
himself through the eyes of an outsider. Many times these reports 
have enabled the faculty to revise its judgment about students. Hid- 
den talents come to light. Character traits hitherto unnoticed be- 
come evident. Pupils who are not academically inclined, or who do 
not get an opportunity to demonstrate their ability in school, often 
prove that this chance is what they need. Guidance takes on a new 
meaning and becomes more effective in the light of a realistic situa 
tion. 


A recent graduate wrote of the program: 


My experiences did much to help me find myself. In some way % 


other life took on real meaning. I felt that a drive had been developed 


within me to use my abilities in furthering a worthwhile activity pe 
would be part of me in the future. I felt as though I was accomplishing 
something valuable and throu 


gh this I became important to myself. 
Above all else I have realized that I gained a great freedom—freedo™ 
from indifference.15 


Up-Grading of Youth through Community Agencies. The needs 


and problems of the boys and girls who have dropped out of schoo! 
are the responsibility of the entire community. The interests, toz 


trations, needs, and problems of these young people need to 
brought into focus so that the boys and girls are seen as individu? 


(rather than problem-persons) who need sym atheti d de 
: l c understanC^ 
and skillful help in finding jobs, in eisiuóng good work habit? 
and in gaining self-respec 


t. Such help will not only add to the 


15 Ibid., p. 70. 
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growth and development but to their stability as constructive work- 
ers in the community and nation. 

Community projects of several types 1% are worthy of note. A 
community project in Detroit? known as the “Job-upgrading Pro- 
gram," has given a welcome solution to the problems of many un- 
employed boys and girls who had dropped out of school. This 
program, composed of twenty-six representatives of public and pri- 
vate community agencies in metropolitan Detroit and sponsored by 
the Detroit Council for Youth Service, aims to help young people 
who are out of school and unemployed to obtain work by helping 
them to become more employable and to become successful work- 
ers and desirable members of the community. It is directed by staff 
members from the Detroit public schools who have had training in 
guidance work. Staff salaries are paid by the Board of Education, 
Which also provides space for the program in two of the city high 
schools. In all the activities of the program, teamwork, good man- 
ners, promptness, and care in the completion of each assigned task 
are stressed as essential prerequisites to a successful work experi- 
ence. The program is a continuing counseling and training course in 
Which the young people enroll for a minimum period of six weeks. 
Individual conferences with the program supervisor and group dis- 
Cussions on behavior and personality problems help many of the 
young people to a better understanding of themselves, and increase 
their ability to get along with others. All who enroll in the program 
are given intelligence, reading, and aptitude tests by the Division 
of Guidance and Placement of the Board of Education. Work ex- 
perience with supervision is also a part of the training. The part- 
time work experience jobs have been developed by the Detroit 
Council of Social Agencies. Boys and girls who have completed the 
Job-upgrading program obtain work in private employment through 
their own efforts or through the services of the Division of Guidance 
and Placement of the Board of Education. 

Several other programs include that of the continuation division 
of the Milwaukee Vocational Schools; the Vocational Counselin 
Service, sponsored by the St. Louis, Missouri, chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; the State-wide movement to Strengthen the Vir- 


16 After Teen-Agers Quit School. Bulletin #150, U.S. Department of Labor 
ureau of Labor Standards, Washington, D.C., 1951, pp. 3-26. : 
17 lbid., pp. 3-8. 
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ginia child-labor law under the leadership of civic-minded sen 
in Richmond, Virginia; and the Employment Certification Program 
of Philadelphia, developed as a vital part of the community's serv- 
ices, which made the issuance of an employment-certificate a valu- 
able contribution for a good transition from school to work.!? : 
These activities are not the result of new administrative machin- 
ery, but rather of cooperative efforts of community agencies, Serv- 
ices, and leadership in behalf of boys and girls, not as dropouts, 
welfare cases, juvenile delinquents, or potential delinquents, but as 


A MR is : Ban d 
individuals seeking to find a place for themselves as workers an 
citizens in their communities. 


Identification of Problems of Youth 


One area in which the school, and perhaps more specifically guid- 
ance counselors, and the community can cooperate is that of unde- 
sirable behavior, as evidenced by juvenile delinquency in a d 
munity. Guidance counselors must look to the community for rca 
help to students in their emotional, social, and vocational adjustment: 

The success or failure of a community program in the problems 
of young people ultimately depends upon the extent of home 
school, and community Participation in such a program. Home: 
school, and community should therefore combine efforts to reduce 
destructive factors in their environments that can drive youth to 
undesirable behavior. For this purpose they could make joint loca 
studies at the community or neighborhood level, They coul 
spearhead the formation of community study groups to make 2 
appraisal-survey of the nature and extent of problems. Finally, they 
could assume responsibility for early identification of children an 
youth who may be exposed, or have a tendency, to delinquent pat 
terns of behavior. i 

Home-school-community committees should include represent 
atives from all other youth-serving agencies. The committees on 
which school personnel function, which might well be under ue 
leadership of guidance directors and guidance counselors, shoul 
assist in the Survey of the personal, social, home, school, and neigh- 
borhood characteristics of those boys and girls who have been 


18 Ibid., pp. 7-26. 
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through the local juvenile courts and the child guidance clinics. 

It is not enough only to identify the children and youth most 
susceptible to delinquency. They need to be referred to the appro- 
priate agency for study and subsequent treatment and therapy based 
on the appraisal of the individual and his background. If the com- 
munity is without any form of child-youth-study service, parent- 
school cooperation is needed in order to procure these basic services, 
including those of the psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, and 
school guidance personnel. Even with such resources, an effective 
study of pre-delinquent or delinquent children or youth is not pos- 
sible without the active assistance and cooperation of parents and 
teachers who live and work with them every day. The treatment 
must be socially oriented around home, school, and neighborhood. 
Severe limitations are placed around any child-youth-study service 
that does not enjoy and employ the understanding support of par- 
ents and teachers. 

Role of Guidance Counselors. Guidance counselors need to study 
their files and pull out for exploration the names of those students 
on whom they have spent a great deal of time in study and referral. 
The records of these students must not be concealed from those who 
are interested and can do something about helping them, as the 
Parents, community agencies, and lay citizens. 

Summer camp experiences can help in changing children's per- 
Spectives, and field studies can be cooperative endeavors between 
community people, teachers, and guidance counselors. 


Identification and Use of the Community as a 
Living Laboratory 


Guidance counselors should continue to identify and use the com- 
munity as a laboratory for the working and living experiences of 
Students, The potentialities of a community’s industries as living 
aboratories which could be explored as case studies of the com- 
unity’s resources and needs have not yet been achieved. In such 
exploration guidance counselors may realize that these industrial 
Case studies are as important in the development and adjustment of 
a student as the individual case study of his home background, so- 
Cial, emotional, and physical development. Individual case stud 


Material ought to be studied not so much in vacuo, but alongside 
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case studies of the community resources where the student can find 
a happy adjustment. 

The traditional plant tour needs to be supplemented by an under- 
standing of the depths of experiences which the people who plan, 
man, and manage the machines have, and the types of human rela- 
tionships necessary in any great industrial endeavor. Given more 
guidance by the school regarding the school’s interests and the needs 
of youth, people from the community will often amaze the teacher 
and guidance counselor with practical suggestions for learning €X 
periences far different from the usual ones of pupils. 

Also, guidance counselors might find it profitable to call 2 
moratorium on written materials or pictures of something which 
could as easily be observed at first hand in their own communities. 
Experiences should be formalized into written material only after 
they have been tested in service. A moratorium on materials might 
become one of the first operating principles in actually getting 
teachers and students out into the community to learn, analy2 
study, and experiment. Some actual experience with tools will give 
an appreciation of the skill, efficiency, and dexterity of movement 
their use calls for that neither movies of the devices nor writte? 
materials could do. In such an approach teachers and guidance 
counselors will be interested in thinking of various kinds of inser" 
ice programs leading to better understanding of the community 5 
industries and of guiding youth in their vocational choices. 

At Somerville, New Jersey, there is a three-day inservice pro 
gram at different times of the year. Industries at Somerville hif 
three members of the faculty during the summer, usually one guid- 
ance counselor, one industrial arts teacher, and res other. In this 
training plan they have every experience possible for understanding 
the work of a particular industry. In this process, industry also 


gains an understanding of the school’s philosophy. Through chis 
educative experience more r 


eal help can be given boys and girls © 
make good occupational choices, Also, in Somerville High Scho?" 
seniors are released officially from the school for civic experienc 
on community organization boards. One senior was placed on E 
Tuberculosis and Health Board. After this experience, he was A 
interested in the work that he organized a Junior Board on cong 
munity Tuberculosis and Health. 


: a 
Guidance counselors should recognize increasingly that ior 
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child to grow in citizenship, in work habits, or in social efficiency 
he must have experiences in the community’s industry. Too often 
the senior leaves high school for work with less school experience 
in the economic base of the community than the pupil in the pri- 
mary grades has attained. Sometimes the only contact of a high 
school senior with work and life in the community is through the 
Career Day, handled very often by a guidance staff who may not 
know the community. 

The ten imperative needs of youth ®—to develop salable skills, 
to understand the rights and duties of citizens, to accept the meth- 
ods of science, to develop respect for other persons, to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently, just to mention a few— 
might well be the sound bases for obtaining community resources for 
education. Teachers, students, guidance counselors, and community 
people can approach this kind of a program as an experiment in 
learning. Factual material about the community must not be sub- 
stituted for experience in the community. Factual material will be 
useful, however, if it is related meaningfully to the experience. 


Ways of Starting School-Community Programs 


How do new programs get started with school-community co- 
operation? The type of program for starting school-community co- 
operation will, of course, depend upon the type of school and of 
community, their immediate needs, and the leadership that is avail- 


able. Always the problem of communication to the general public 
stands foremost. 


Community Survey 


Some communities have started community surveys that involve 
the school and community in making studies of their type of com- 
munity, its resources, trends in population, and the like. Such a 
Survey in which the role of guidance was delineated was conducted 
at Beloit, Wisconsin.2° 


19 See Chapter 1, pp. 6-7. 
20 See Chapter 4, pp. 118-119. 
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School-Initiated Citizens Committees 


Many schools have found various types of school-citizen "red 
mittees to be successful in starting school-community relations so 
First, there are temporary and continuing Semis, CASON ng 
school-initiated committees are valuable because their members 
have learned to work together. In addition, they usually have oar 
information because they have worked together longer. Secon ‘ 
there are specialized committees, such as health, vocational ue 
tion, guidance, and so on. Third, there are neighborhood, w^ 
munity, county, and state committees. These committces have. of 
fering memberships. Some are made up of representatives Mes 
agencies, while others are composed of individuals not agency 


e ; / VD MU 
connected. For meeting immediate needs, action groups prove 
be the best. 


The citizen- 


g å Pe Tair Lawn 
lay groups in Fair Lawn School District, Fair Lawn 
New Jersey, 


in the development of leadership in meeting ~ 
school needs, have set up a number of functional committees is 
special projects. As reported in 1952, there were stecring comm 
tees and separate committees on the core program, public relation 
orientation, attitudes, and a classroom group committee? — is 

One of the functions of the Citizens Orientation Committee t 
to orient new teachers to Fair Lawn by means of a pamphlet s 
to all new appointees. The pamphlet contains a letter of pages 
from the Committee, a map of Fair Lawn, information on taxe" 
motor vehicle registration, and the like, and an explanation " 
teacher certification, the local salary schedule, and membership » 
the Blue Cross, An evaluation sheet is handed to new teachers Of 


n 4 : i ere 
which to Teport what aspects of the orientation given were or W 
not helpful. 


: a " "SEV 
For the orientation of new teachers at Englewood, New Jers?) 


out 
that new teachers are taken on à t 


a s on- 
new teachers belong to in their own home communities are € 
sidered by the Citizens Co; 


: made: 
mmittees, and arrangements are 


21 As reported in The Stile, Re; 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 


: High 
port on Curriculum Progress, Fair Lawn 
June 2, 1952, P. 2. 
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usually over a cup of tea in a member's home, for new teachers to 
meet the members of the same clubs or groups in Englewood. 


Business-Industry-Education (B.I.E.) Days 


The State of Michigan, with the cooperation of the State College, 
started community cooperation through business-industry-educa- 
tion (B.LE.) days? to foster mutual understanding among busi- 
ness, industrial leaders and teachers, counselors and administrators, 
and to help these groups acquire more information about each other. 

These B.LE. days are a type of inservice training for teachers 
and guidance counselors. On B.LE. day all schools of a community 
are closed, and the teachers and counselors spend the day in local 
businesses and industries. In preparation for the day, a steering com- 
mittee is appointed, representing business, industry, and the schools. 
Preparations are made by the committee with the approval of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Education. An or- 
ganization meeting is held with all the host firms to decide what is 
expected of the host firm, how many teachers, guidance counselors, 
and other school personnel will be entertained, what type of pro- 
gram is to be presented, and other details. Lastly, the teachers 
and counselors are prepared for the day, are informed of the nature 
of the program, and are urged to ask questions. 

B.LE. days differ from a typical plant tour, the latter being but 
one feature of the day's program. Most of the time is devoted to the 
presentation of facts regarding employment procedures, employee- 
management relations, manufacturing problems, distribution meth- 
ods, finance, and the like. One of the big values in this service is that 
many teachers and guidance counselors have opportunity to meet 
and become acquainted with business and industrial leaders for the 
first time. Most frequently mentioned worthwhile outcomes of the 
Michigan B.LE. day are the following: 


l. It brings better cooperation between business, industry, and 
education, i 


2. It enables teachers and guidance counselors to give better 


counseling to students regarding occupations. 
= 
2? Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michi; 


(East Lansing, Michigan), How to Sponsor Business-Indust 
(Pamphlet, n.d.). 


gan State College 
ry-Education Days 
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3. It increases the understanding of both businessmen and edu- 
cators as to the contributions each make to the community. 


Some schools have established regular practices in regard to com- 
munity-school liaison. When a community representative m 
business or industry visits a school to give a talk, he usually pr 
information about the group or class he is to address. If a class, br: 
class teacher plans with her pupils well in advance what they wish 
him to discuss. A written outline, similar to that given below, 15 
prepared and sent as a guide to the guest speaker. 


Subject—e.g., social studies, science 
Age—16 to 18 

Time 

Topic of day 

Particular topic for his speech 


Questions to be answered (to be developed by class) 
Suggested information 
Illustrative materials 


If the units or to 


af è PEE NE idance 
Pics involve guidance implications, the guidan 
counselors are incl 


uded in the pupil-teacher planning of such units. 


Community Coordinating Council 


Community schools and oth 
have related the success 
bringing the school and 
for such a council has been t: 

At Cedar City, Utah, 


munity has been intensif 


ose over-all object" 
me and family living 


23 As reported in School Executive (January 1953), pp. 58-59. 
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Round-table discussions have become a valued part of the program, 
and committees on beautification, health, art, and other related 
aspects of life have flourished. 

Some criteria ?* that have been developed to point up the mutual 
significance of a community coordinating council in relation to a 
school are the following: 


1. The activities and concerns of the school constantly revolve 
around community affairs. 

2. The students are given an opportunity to plan and work co- 
operatively with adults on projects of direct service to the com- 
munity. 

3. The students gather first-hand information about the com- 
munity by use of interviews, questionnaires, and observations to 
illustrate materials being studied. 

4. The public relations program of the school is effective in help- 
ing the school in the minds of the people and in reflecting a favor- 
able light upon the school. 

5. The school operates periodic programs to acquaint citizens 
with the objectives and accomplishments of modern education, uses 
people from the community to help with the curriculum, adapts 
existing facilities to make them more suitable for community use, 
invites lay citizens to make periodic studies of what this and other 
good schools are accomplishing. 

6. The school makes an analysis of its social Constituency and 
Provides differentiated programs to interpret the values of educa- 
tion to each segment of the community. 


What might be the role of guidance counselors in such a council? 
First of all, guidance people could take initiative in forming such 
a council because they have usually had contacts with the com- 
munity. Secondly, such a council might afford a place where guid- 
ance counselors could explain periodically to the community the 
Objectives, program, and records which they follow and then seek 
the community's help in using them most meaningfully, Thirdly, 


— 


24 W. R. Goodson and Lawrence D. Haskew. “Community Scho. iteri 
.R. a - Ha , ol Criteria," 
Educational Leadersbip, X, No. 4 ( January 1953), pp. 250-51. (Some posi 
accepted by a significant percentage of the membership of the Association for 

upervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association.) 
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guidance counselors could have a role in the school's analysis of the 
social composition of its student body and also provide differen- 


tiated guidance approaches to each segment of the community 
represented in the school. 


Lay Advisory Council 


The lay advisory council is another me 
tween school and community. Care should be taken in such a 
council that lay participation includes parents and non-parents, 
town and country people, new and long-time residents, large and 


small tax-payers, persons favorable and unfavorable to school poli- 
cies, 


ans of cooperation be- 


The curriculum coordinator of the Tenafly public schools ? 
works with a lay advisory council which has become one of the 


most useful and valued organizations in the service of the school. 
Members serve from one to three years. 
The Council totals tw 


enty-eight members, exclusive of the school 
personnel. Of these, twe 


nty are from Tenafly and eight from nearby 
attend Tenafly schools. Seven members of 


mended the requirement 
students. They rejected, a 


eral language course in 


ey have served as advisory mem- 
Evening Programs. (3) They sug- 
talogue of courses that would be 


25 Dr, George Sharp, 


Schools. Curriculum Coordinator, Tenafly (New Jersey) Public 
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cach year. (4) They suggested and helped to develop a new report 
card. (5) They have familiarized themselves thoroughly with the ade- 
quacies and inadequacies of our present building. . . . (6) They have 
made recommendations concerning our student activity program. (7) 
They have represented our school at educational meetings . . . (8) They 
have served as members of Evaluative Committees for the Middle States 
Association.?6 


Lay School Workshops 


Lay school workshops offer another means of cooperation be- 
tween the school and the community. To understand how such 
workshops operate, we need only note the activities of some of their 
committees. The Publications Committee of the Bergen County 
Education Association of New Jersey has a policy for its com- 
munity-school workshop which indicates that community logs are 
to be kept. The log should be in chronological order and include 
dates for all meetings of the team or advisory council, or local citi- 
zens committees, or subcommittees of the council. It should also 
include the formation of the local advisory committees (number of 
members, their background, and names of persons affecting commit- 
tees, opportunities, and progress), the projects recommended for 
action, the complete story of each local project and its results.27 

A vital part of the Bergen County (New Jersey) Workshop,’ 
which had as its theme “The Community and Its Schools," was the 
post-meeting evaluation. An evaluation form was prepared by a 
Committee in which all participants answered such queries as how 
they felt about the day's general session, what improvements were 
needed for the group discussion session, what reaction they would 
have to the group's choosing rather than having appointed its leader 
and recorder, and how successful their group was in setting its own 
goals, in making an agenda for discussion, and in making progress 
toward goals. 

— M 

26 George Sharp, "Citizens Advisory Councils at Work," 

sbip, IX, No. 5 (February 1952), p. 312. 


B *T Mimeographed statement, “ "The Community and Its Schools? Workshop," 


ergen County Education Association, and Teachers Colle €, Col i i- 
Versity, Workshop, January 28, 1953. as nud 
aa A, icone ¢ held in 1953 under the auspices of Ber, 


Bir sfc s gen County Education 
Ssociation, and Teachers College, Columbia University, id 


Educational Leader- 
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Lay Community Groups 


Another way of starting improvement of school programs is 
through researches and studies by lay community groups. Examples 
of such studies are those carried on by the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, a large urban community group inter- 
ested in studying the needs of public education in New York City. 
An example of its work is the series of studies recently conducted 
by the Youth Education Committee on the "Status of the Guidance 
Programs in the Junior and Senior High Schools of New York 
City.” *? With the assistance of the guidance counselor of the co- 
operating junior and senior high schools, a team of trained parents 
and lay people from the Youth Education Committee of the Public 
Education Association was able to discover the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of the junior high school guidance programs. 

A description of each high school, the current guid 
in operation, the composition of the student body 
objectives of the school were given in each study. As a result of the 


studies, the needs for junior high school guidance programs were 
analyzed and formulated. 


These studies show the con 
lay people can make to the sc 
members of this committee n 
knowledge that interested lay 
and their keen insight as to tl 
as promote progress in the f 
insight is noted in the follow 


ance program 
, and the general 


tribution that a group of interested 
hools.?? Some of the comments which 
nade in their reports show the general 
people can acquire about their schools 
he human factors that prevent as well 


unctioning of a school program. This 
ing statements: 


ew York City. From studies made by the 
Charles Schlaifer, Chairman. 


ommunity is, there is usually a professionally 
D and advise p 


d produce greater insight into the problems © 
Schools. 
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Here is a school which has a warm feeling for the individual student, 
knows his needs, and is doing everything possible to keep students from 
dropping out. They do not suspend pupils readily, and as a result there 
are better attendance records. 

There is a refreshing lack of concern with paper work in this school. 

Recognition of guidance as an over-all point of view by the prin- 
cipal and guidance coordinator is marked. 

Every effort is made to have the guidance records reflect each child's 
total situation, both accomplishments and difficulties. Preventive guid- 
ance, besides efforts in individual counseling, includes organized pro- 
grams to give status for pupil achievement . . . The guidance program 
is directed toward getting the boys into the right vocation, but one had 
the feeling that little was done about other types of problems, such as 
how to get along in a family, etc. 

You feel that more is being done than talked about, in spite of the 
lack in monetary allotments and building inadequacies under which the 
work is being carried out. 

Smiles from almost every student greeted us, and they are active in 
helping keep everything as attractive as possible. 


After the team evaluations?! the procedure of operation of such 
a lay group is as follows: 

A composite report is prepared for consideration by the Trustees 
of the Public Education Association. A draft of the report, however, 
is circulated first to members of the committee for their criticisms. 
In reference to this particular report, the Youth Education Com- 
mittee agreed that the report should be positive and constructive, 
and within a framework of responsibility for defining its objectives 
for an ideal guidance program. Some factors to be emphasized were 
that there should not be a sharp distinction between the role of 
guidance specialists and classroom teachers, and that the committee 
should urge the development of an attitude on the part of classroom 
teachers of acceptance of guidance functions. The report also called 
for budgetary provisions for exploring possibilities of appointing to 
each school a fully qualified, licensed counselor for a thorough pro- 
fessional study of student personnel services. 

If favorably considered by the Trustees, the report would then 


3! According to minutes of the May, 1953 meeting of the Youth Educati 
‘Committee of the Public Education Association of pk York City. Mise i 
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be presented to the Board of Education, school administrators, guid- 
ance staffs, and the general public. 


Local, County, State, and. Federal Contributions 


The Parent Social Planning, as at Mt. Kisco, Mt. Vernon, and 
Bronxville, New York, in which parents, guidance counselors, and 
students work together on social problems, has brought about con- 
structive, cooperative efforts.?? 

At the North Harford and Bel Air High Schools, Harford County, 
Maryland,** the school and community have established a very fine 
level of lay communication and cooperation through the various 
social events in which they both participate. These consist of a 
Parent-Teachers Association square dance, the annual gymnasium 
show, the Future Farmers of America father-son banquet, the home 
economics fashion show and school exhibit, the entertainment of the 
Rotary Club during National Education Week, th 
gram of the glee club, parents' visitation days, a 
events. Other special activities at these schools, 
participation by lay 


€ community pro- 
nd Sunday musical 
Which include some 
people, are field trips, bus trips of educational 
value, lectures by special speakers, exchange of students with other 
schools, part-time work experience for stud 
Teen-age Employment Bureau, Friday night dances, socials, games, 


and recreational activities, driver education, special town exhibit of 
school activities and the school bank system. 


Bergen County, New Jersey, has brow 
tion between school and community through the lay groups, citizens 
commussions, team approach and intervisitation program. 

Cleveland, Ohio, started school-community cooperation through 
the Occupational Planning Committee and others,3: 

West Virginia has capitalized upon the 4-H club movements and 
its folk dance culture for their high school students and community. 

Kentucky has brought school and community closer together 
through the cooperative study of moral-spiritual values,35 


ents in some courses, 


ght about greater coopera- 


32 See Chapter 7, pp. 266-271. 

33 See Chapter 3, pp. 102-109, for a description of Curricular practices in 
these schools. 

34 Sce this Chapter, pp. 300-303 for a description of this committe k. 

35 Reprinted from William C. Bower, Moral and Spiritual Values ix Edusi- 
tion. (University of Kentucky Press, n.d.) 
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Illinois has had a thorough cooperative approach in the study of 
the “dropout” problem.?* 2 

Texas has promoted school-community cooperation through the 
Child Development Movement. 
: In addition, in various communities in Texas the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Hygiene has coordinated community teamwork in 
the solution of problems related to family life, and suggests several 
channels, e.g: 3T i 


1. The creation of a local mental hygiene society if there is a need 
for a community-wide mental hygiene clinic; or for the promotion 
of Special classes for the handicapped, counseling and guidance, or 
Visiting teacher services in the schools; or for the development of 
study groups for social workers, teachers, parents, and personnel 
Managers in the mental hygiene approach to personnel and group 
adjustment, ! 

2. The establishment of an advisory committee for home and 
ograms in the public schools to serve as the 


family li ; 
“ny life education prc 
ocus for effort if there is a pressing need for the development of 


sue programs. ! 
3. The setting-up of a community youth council if the problem is 
to supplement Family effort with community facilities to give youth 
broad and constructive experiences in recreation, group work, and 
Community participation. . 
4. The development of a special steering committee by a group 
of leaders, which may lead the community into the establishment of 
child welfare services and plans for meeting the causes of juvenile 
clinguency. 
5. The initiation of a guidance institute with concern for a com- 
Munity-wide program of education in physical, emotional, and social 
Needs of disluren and vouth and in community understanding of 
Mental health and mental health services. 


councils may consist of a com- 
the fields of health, education, 
d business. They would per- 


= coordinating committees and 

= of professional workers from 

Teation, welfare, law, medicine, an 
— o5 


95 See 
Cha é. , 
3v pter 6, p. 217, footnote : er 
Heg M ME and R. L. Sutherland, Family, Communty, 


i i Jental Hygiene, Dr. R. L. 
S stin, Texas: The Ho Foundation for N 
Utherlang. Dus Tene ins of Texas, 1950). pP- 28-29. 
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form guidance functions for the cozzumity as counselors serve x 
offer guidance in individual needs. They would listen, learn, ani 
suggest. School counselors would serve on many of these ^T iniri 
and would identify people in the community who could best serve 
the guidance needs. 

The means through which committees and councils work may be 
through community surveys and inventorics, community workshops, 
community institutes, consultant service from nearby colleges and 
universities, radio programs, packets of mimeographed materials, 
personal and small group interviews, visits by community leaders to 
nearby towns and colleges for help, fellowships to teachers to attend 
summer schools and workshops on family and community problems, 
state-wide family life conferences in local centers, group discussions, 
exhibits. 

Literature from state departments on a severe school-community 
problem may result in evaluation of present school practices and lead 
to better school-community improvement. . 

The bulletin from the New York State Department, Reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency: What New York State Schools Can Do, was 
the impetus for a thoroughgoing analysis by the guidance depart- 


ment at the John Dwyer Junior High School, New York City." 
First, the teacher- 


dividual guidance cou 

guidance folders, a lic 

two days a week. 
The particular 


sense of responsibility in the pP 


upil for school citizenshi , enlighten- 
ment of youth as to their resp E and of 


onsibilities to their families and com- 


38 Information presented by Mrs. Sophie C. Co Principal, John Dwye 
Junior High School (.H.S. No. 60), The Biene New York Gig), March, 1953. 
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munities, group therapy for parents by way of Parents’ Associations, 
ways of making classroom activities more effective, programming of 
special talent clubs and talent classes in addition to group guidance 
for seventh year classes as well as the eighth and ninth year classes, 
better understanding and more sympathetic attitudes toward the 
needs of youth. 

The third section dealt with “What Our School Might Do Which 
It Is Not Now Doing” to carry out the findings and conclusions. 
Among the items were: visits to the homes of pupils by a social 
worker assigned to the school, placing greater emphasis on ethics 
and moral training especially in group guidance periods, effecting 
closer cooperation with social agencies, strengthening teacher-home 
relationships, finding areas in the curriculum which appeal to poten- 
tial delinquents and developing these activities more extensively, 
inviting social workers, community workers, public health nurses, 
recreation leaders, policemen and other interested persons to partici- 
pate in guidance conferences. 

Later developments 39 in this school have included a larger co- 
ordinated guidance program. A Behavior Counselor has been pro- 
grammed to follow up the conduct and attendance of pupils causing 
disturbance in the school and to refer any members of this group 
who need special help to the teacher-counselors and the licensed 
Guidance Counselor. This shared work allows the trained counselors 
more time for the shy, withdrawn pupils and for those pupils who 
have severe social and home problems. 

Student responsibility and self-government have been strengthened 
by a stronger Student Council, the establishment of a School Service 
League, and a student monitorial staff. The core curriculum ap- 
proach has been extended, emphasizing character training and better 
human relations in the school and in the community. Selected-sub- 
ject teachers have been programmed to discover and develop special 
talents among the pupils. An Annual Talent Revue is an occasion to 
exhibit talents in dramatics, voice, dance, art, etc., to the parents and 
to the community and to raise funds for scholarships for special out- 
of-school training of talented pupils. A coordinator has been assigned 


to develop a special program for pupils recently arrived from Puerto 
— á— 
BY As reported in 1954 by Mrs. Sophie C. Conroy, Principal, John Dwyer 
Junior High School (J.H.S. No. 60), 888 Stebbins Avenue, The Bronx, 
ew York City. 
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Rico. Two teachers are assigned full programs in remedial rcading 
and to help train teachers assigned to a block remedial rcading social- 
studies program in the remedial reading adjustment classes. 

Federal contributions to lay participation and school improvement 
assume various approaches. The United States Employment Service 
endeavors to work out its program with community and economic 
planning. The states are encouraged to analyze their school coun- 
seling program. Analyses in counseling processes have been made in 
fourteen states. 

Federal-state programs on vocational rehabilitation emphasize re- 
habilitation through improved community facilities and services. 
Research is being done on teamwork, greater integration of services, 
and placing the counselor in tear situations. Other trends are greater 
professional consciousness for inservice and quality supervision of 
counselors, and integrating the guidance program into the commu- 
nity program. 

In the Veterans Administration vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the counseling psychologist is conceived of as a generalist 
worker, competent to assist the veteran-client, not only with his 
problem of vocational choice but with the interrelated problems of 
personal adjustment. In other words, the counselor is not only a test- 
giver or a resource person for occupational information; he is a 
psychologist who works (within a normal frame of reference) with 
all aspects of his client's problem. 

An example of excellent teamwork within a state is the work done 
recently in Florida.!! The State Superintendent created an Advisory 
Committee on Pupil Personnel Services, consisting of representatives 
from regional divisions in the State of Florida, to study problems in 
the areas of exceptional children, visiting teachers, guidance, and 
health services. Some of the problems which concerned this com- 
mittee were: to determine the services at the state level which are 
“desirable” and “not available” under the general topics of program 
development, consultation, cumulative records, program improve- 


40 As related by Dr. C. Harold McCully, Director, Counseling Service, U.S. 
Veterans Administration, Washin 


gton, D.C. 
31 State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, Reports (1955) from 
Dr. Samuel H. Moorer, Director, Division of Instructional Field Services and 
Member of the Advisory Committee on Pupil Personnel Services. 
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ment, research, pre-service and inservice training; to study problems 
of function in relation to coordination of services, referral proce- 
dures, and the like at the local level. 

The list of services desired under "Program development and im- 
provement" showed the need for an integrative teamwork approach. 
These services concerned stimulation of, and assistance to, admin- 
Istrators in organizing programs in the counties, interpretation of 
state policies and laws to local leaders, provision of means of ex- 
change of information about programs in the State through State 
publications, assistance to counties in interpreting needs and services 
to the communities. 


The Educative Process in School- 
Community Cooperation 


School-community cooperation calls for an educative process, 
which relates the resources of a community to the needs and inter- 
ests of the school, and vice versa. Part of the task in understanding 
à particular community is to discover its individuality in a system of 
values. Effective school-community relationships cannot be under- 
taken or carried through without sensitivity to community values. 
The community is an area of social communication and social par- 
ticipation. Guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and teachers 
must therefore have the social skills to communicate with and par- 
Ucipate in community-school understandings and experiences. 

The process involved in school-community relationships is the 
Process of applied democracy. In observing parents and lay groups 
Working together over a period of time in cooperation with school 
Personnel, one is impressed with their display of strength, vigor, in- 
terest, motivation, and their desire to learn, to cooperate, to change, 
and to contribute. It is a human dynamic energy which represents 
the greatest force in educational progress for a long time. The school 
and community groups are dealing with people working together, 
With ideas and human aspirations, as well as with fact-finding studies 
containing recommendations. Never before has there been such a 
Consciousness of people wanting to improve, to serve, to be a part of 
an on-going process. The impetus of this movement is felt in many 
towns and cities throughout our forty-cight states. The desire to 
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learn, to be informed, to serve, to be a part of, is evident on every 
hand. 


Barriers in Communication Skill 


One of the greatest problems to guidance counselors and teachers 
in relation to community participation and cooperation is lack of 
skill in communication.*? Several barriers to communication skill 
might be mentioned. 

Barriers of Language. First of all, guidance counselors and teachers 
do not always communicate with lay members of the community 
because of vocabulary differences. Semantic difficulties very often 
prevent two-way communication between lay members and teachers. 
The word "cooperation," for example, may mean to some, “work- 
ing with others,” to others, “doing what they want me to do.” Some- 
times educational terms, as “semesters,” “core,” “courses,” and the 
like are not understood by lay people. Parents of various national 
origins may be embarrassed to speak in conferences due to a partic- 
ular foreign accent or inadequate knowledge of the English language. 

Barrier of Specialization. There is the problem of the expertness 
and specialization associated with guidance counselors and teachers. 


The knowledge that the guidance counselor and teachers have needs 
to be oriented, therefore, tow. 


psychological understandings, 
English should recognize as pr 
loquialism of their students aris 
communities, 


Teachers who have specialized in 
oblems in English the provincial col- 
ing from the mores of their immediate 


and experiences. They assess th 


42 See Chapter 5, pp. 171-177 for treatment of communication. 
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they were in school. The reasons for change must be clearly under- 
stood by them in order that it be acceptable. 

Guidance counselors have been slow sometimes in analyzing the 
total needed guidance emphases. The social-moral aspects of guid- 
ance are overlooked too often in favor of the educational and voca- 
tional. Improvement can still be made in counseling those students 
Who are going into the world of work and in following-up those 
students who are not going to college. 


Communication Skills through Group Processes +? 


How does one start school-community communication and rela- 
tionships? In the final analysis, it is bringing the community into the 
School and taking the school out into the community. It requires 
School and community leadership, responsibility, and successful 
means of working together. 

There are many ways for school and lay people to work together 
and overcome barriers. There are the social means, which develop 
further human relations between school and community people. 
These include coffee hours in workshops, parent-teacher association 
teas for school administrative staff, parent-teacher dinners, and many 
Other social activities. In addition, there is the small group process 
Study group formed around problems of mutual concern, parent- 
teacher conferences, participation in committee work, and many 
other kinds of group processes for exploring problems together. 

Several ways to overcome barriers in communication depend on 
an understanding of the group process and the development of skill 
in participating in it. It is desirable to have members of diverse 
abilities in a group and to capitalize upon these differences. Some 
members improve interaction in a group by their verbal facility. 
They can express what others can usually only think. Some mem- 
ers have a sense of humor and can relieve tension by this quality. 
Some members are deep thinkers and can analyze or synthesize the 
factors in a problem after much discussion on all the issues has 
taken place: As people work together on common problems they 
have an opportunity to identify the special abilities of each. Their 


—_. 


43 See Chapter 6, pp. 242-248, for treatment of Group Processes. 
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capacity for leadership has opportunity to emerge, and each learns 
to exert leadership in the areas of his own strengths. . ` 

A good relationship between school and community people is 
very important for success in a cooperative program. This good i 
lationship will depend upon successful interaction of the various 
member roles, no matter what the particular emphasis of the group 
as a whole. A study of the role cach member of a group can play is 
important in the democratic group process of working toward a 
common purpose. 

Role of Leadersbip. Leadership is a process that helps to release the 
creative energies of people so that they can do their best work for 
the welfare of all. Since everyone has some capacity for leadership, 
the problem is not so much to develop leaders as to develop the 
process of leadership in all sorts of people. One study of children's 
worries showed that children worry most about failure, while the 
teachers felt that the children had not worried enough about it. The 
mental attitude of these pupils improved under the kind of leadership 
that provided more situations in Which success was assured. : 

As leadership roles are assumed, greater potentials are built up in 
many individuals. Good things will happen when people know their 
capabilities, and when their ideas are respected and accepted. The 
leader must be expert in catching ideas, no matter how poorly they 
are stated, and should be able to relate them to others’ ideas and to 
the goal toward which all are working. 


Teaching and guidance skill will need reconstruction in terms of 


counselor in community-scho 
to use group work techniques 
committee process, summari 
process and understanding ti 

Recognition of the self- 
son in a group should aly 
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in meeting the needs of students, and that every contribution toward 
that end is wanted and welcomed. 

Community Leadership Training. Guidance counselors should also 
be able to develop a program of leadership training for teachers, 
parents, and lay people which will increase their skills and techniques 
in group discussion leadership. While a few people are “born” 
leaders, a high percentage of persons become effective group lead- 
ers if they have an opportunity to study leadership techniques and 
if they assume leadership conferred by the group. Leadership 
skills thus developed have value for teachers, counselors, and club 
advisers in that they are transferred to classroom teaching and to 
club and parents’ meetings. 

One means of developing this leadership is through small groups 
that choose their own leaders. Each works on some problem for a 
given length of time. The role of the leader in these groups is to 
guide the process of discussion so that all members have opportunity 
to contribute. 

There should be leadership training sessions, then, for those who 
are chosen as leaders for these small groups, such as would give 
them an opportunity to meet together to discuss and practice leader- 
ship techniques. : 

While leadership sessions in each setting follow an individual pat- 
tern, it is possible to identify some of the problems that are com- 
mon to all groups. They are usually those of the problem-solving 
Process, viz., (a) identification and clarification of the specific prob- 
lem, (b) presentation of data or experiences which bear on the 
Problem, (c) suggestions of possible solutions, (d) selection of the 
most desirable plan, (e) evaluation and summary of the work of the 
Stoup. The use of periodic summaries to focus discussion on the 
Problem and to clear the air when confusion exists is valuable. If a 
Complex problem is being discussed and a group is having difficulty 
in solving it, a small sub-committee can be drawn up to study the 
Problem further, to present more facts, and to propose a plan at a 
later time for acceptance by the total group. 

Voting should be used to a minimum; rather a consensus should 
Teplace it, particularly at times when the leader senses that the en- 
HEE group is giving or not giving a favorable reaction. Decisions are 
reached usually in that manner by the entire group, and not by only 
à majority of the group. 
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Implications of Lay Participation 


Educators, including all school personnel, are moving into a mew 
era in public relations—one of mutual planning, participation, and 
accomplishment. Educators are moving toward closer school-com- 
munity ties. More teachers, guidance counselors, and administrators 
are serving upon boards and committees for hospitals, libraries, busi- 
ness enterprises, and the like. More lay citizens will be serving upon 
School committees and advisory councils to improve curricula, 
buildings, guidance, student health, and finance. 

We are developing schools that are no longer entirely classroom- 
centered, but which look to the community and the wider culture 
for help, for enrichment, and for service in the task of education in 
a democratic society. In the same sense, the community looks to the 
school for help, enrichment, and service. 

Psychology and psychiatry in their earlier individualistic ap- 
proaches laid major emphasis on the need to change the individual if 
he were unhappy and maladjusted. Families were recognized as hav- 
ing contributed to his personality through early emotional experi- 
ences, but the cultural setting for the family and the individual were 
given minimum consideration, if any at all. Today the community 
setting for the individual and his family are being called more and 
more into account. 

Families are the primary agents for mental health. They offer love 
and affection, reassurance, encouragement, and opportunity for emo- 
tional release. It is important to utilize all constructive cducational 
forces that serve young people. The youth groups of the com- 
munity should be included—Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A- 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Y.W.H.A., the Hi-Y, the Tri-Hi-Y, Girl 
Reserves, Junior Red Cross, the 4-H.clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, P.A.L., and the Boys Club and Girls Club. 


Out-of-school youth must be equally served. The more closely 
an educational institution responds to the need of its community» 


the more effective it will be. Youth can contribute to public safety: 


civic beauty, community health, protection of resources, and many 
other types of service. 


"Teachers, guidance counselors. 


: r I ; and administrators must be com- 
munity-minded, interested, alert 
, 3 


public-spirited, and full of faith in 
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young people. The teacher and guidance counselor must see the stu- 
dent as adolescent, citizen, and learner all in one. An adjustment in 
any one of these areas involves all of them. 

The adolescent is purposeful, and can detect the difference be- 
tween the real thing and makeshifts. He places great importance on 
the place in which he lives, his school, his friends, his neighborhood, 
and his community. Therefore he should not be “let down" in the 
situations that are most meaningful to him. 

In order to develop in young people the competencies needed by 
effective citizens, guidance counselors and teachers need to know 
à great deal about the characteristics of youth and the developmental 
tasks faced by young people growing up in a community. This in- 
volves better ways of improving judgments which are made con- 
cerning youth, ways of improving records, and ways of modifying 
€xperiences in school and community to bring about desired be- 
havior. 

Students must be seen to be as important as teachers in the area 
of communication. In the field of guidance, students should have a 
Guidance Bulletin Supplement. The combination of parents, com- 
munity, teachers, guidance counselors, and pupils can develop fine 
relationships between the home and the school, and a fine public- 
relations program with youth at the center. They can build a con- 
tinuous developmental program of work in terms of what is good 
for children and youth. Certainly adults will become more thought- 
ful of what they Say or record about them. 


Implications for Guidance and Curriculum in 
a Community-Oriented School and 
a School-Oriented Community 


First, since every guidance and curricular program takes place 
Within a school in a certain community, and since the schools be- 


long to the people, the people should therefore have some role in 
SS, 


sci uch a bulletin is put out by the School of Education, Division of Coun- 
Tarn, Lining. Department. of Peycholbgy, of n Ferida Sias a enD 
alee ae Pa sce Eee her with : Tuidance a etin, o 

t S, public service in the interests of improve 
Ment and promotion of guidance services in Florida schools. 
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forming plans and decisions concerning the content and the em- 

hases of the guidance and curriculum programs, or that of the total 
School. The community then participates, together with guidance 
and curriculum personnel, in setting up guidance and curricular pro- 
grams for their youth, commensurate with the needs of youth, the 
needs and resources of the community, and its ability to function in 
such a program. Guidance counselors, curriculum directors, teach- 
ers, and community people work as a team in identifying the needs 
of youth in a community, and in creating learning experiences to 
meet these needs. In the same manner they work to discover the 
needs of the community. 

Second, guidance counselors and curriculum directors work 
through areas in which school-community cooperation could be 
bettered. They are alert to establishing means, communication skills, 
and methods of working together fruitfully and harmoniously. If 
the school is to play a greater role in the community, guidance and 
curriculum staffs must establish roots in the community by being 
members of its clubs, churches, and other organizations. : 

Third, guidance and curriculum staffs must cooperate in aiding 
the schools to carry on worthwhile school-community practices and 
studies. They may find in such cooperation that better integration 


is taking place between their fields. Some of the following may 
prove valuable: 


(1) Building the curriculum and guidance practices around com- 
munity problems. To become truly community-oriented, school 
staffs need to show genuine sensitivity to such problems. Em 

(2) Aiding the school in carrying on programs to acquaint citi- 
zens with the objectives and accomplishments of modern education 

(3) Helping the school to take the lead in supplementing, C07 
ordinating, and improving educational projects involving commu" 
nity agencies. . 

(4) Making available guidance and curriculum data to community 
people so that better understanding of their programs may result. 
A study of parental misunderstandings might have prevented such 
a statement as: "We don't like guidance people saying our young 
people can't go to college when we want to send them." 

(5) Making studies of those phases of curriculum and guidance 
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development that require professional competence not possessed by 
the layman. 

(6) Preparing a suitable sequence of community learning experi- 
ences to meet the needs of society, children, and youth. 

(7) Finding the most effective techniques for integrating home, 
school, and community efforts in identifying and meeting pupil 
needs. 

(8) Studying the relationship of experience-in-the-situation to 
theory. Making case studies of communities as “living laboratories" 
may be as important in the adjustment of students as individual case 
studies, 

(9) Studying and bringing together areas of agreement about 
goals, purposes, objectives, and aims of public education on the part 
of the professional and lay public. 


Summary 


In this chapter there has been an attempt to describe and illustrate 
the relationships that should exist between the school and the com- 
munity and vice versa. A description of the community as a living 
laboratory for learning experiences has been presented. Areas of 
School and community cooperation, particularly as they relate to 
the role of guidance counselors and curriculum staffs, have been 
treated. Ways of starting new school-community programs and 
Means of working with citizens’ groups have been described and 
illustrated, such as the community survey, community coordinating 
Council, B..E. days, lay advisory councils, lay-school workshops, 
and others, In each of these the roles of guidance counselors, teach- 
ers, and curriculum staff have been shown. 

The chapter has also discussed how the educational resources in 
the Community, both material and human, can be used by guidance 
Counselors, teachers, and other school personnel. 

Another area of the chapter has been devoted to communication 
Skills and the educative process in school-community relationships, 
Such as the use of group methods and processes, the role of leader- 
ship and a knowledge of such factors as barriers of language, spe- 
Clalization, and resistance to change. In the treatment of this area, 
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ways of starting good community-school communication have been 
delineated. The implications of lay participation and some studies 
that need to be made have been listed. 

Finally, the role of guidance counselors, teachers, and curriculum 
specialists (directors) has been reviewed. 

An effort has been made in the preceding sections to explore the 
integration of guidance and curriculum through the building of a 
guidance-based curriculum, through bridging the gaps, and through 
a guidance-curriculum-centered community. The final section of 
this book will be devoted to how the total guidance program itself 
must become more curriculum-oriented. The nature and scope of 
such a guidance program will be suggested. Four of the many guid- 
ance services *° have been singled out for treatment. First, the role 


of research and evaluation in curriculum-centered guidance will be 
discussed. 


35 Other guidance services 
ment, follow-up, work experie 
room (Chapter 5); Extracurri 
Parental guidance (Chapter 7 


have been treated in previous chapters: Place- 
nces (Chapter 4); Admissions, orientation, home- 
cular activities and group guidance (Chapter 6); 
); Guidance in curriculum (Chapters 3 and 4)- 


PART V 


Curriculum-Centered 
Guidance Program 


9: Research and Evaluation in 


Curriculum-Centered Guidance 


IF GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM ARE TO ASSUME A MORE INTEGRATIVE 
relationship, and if the teacher is to achieve a guidance-oriented way 
of Working with pupils, then the guidance program itself will need 
to become curriculum-centered. Each of the guidance services cur- 
rently in existence will need to be re-oriented in respect to its value 
for building a guidance-based curriculum, for aiding teachers in the 
kinds of work they have with pupils, and in general for meeting the 
developmental necds of students. 

he re-orientation of four basic guidance services—research, rec- 
ords, counseling, and testing—for a more valuable role in curricu- 
um-centered guidance will be treated in this and the following 
chapters, 

What is the type of research or evaluative studies that will be 
most meaningful in terms of meeting the needs of students in an 
Integrative curriculum-centered guidance program? In terms of a 
800d learning experience? 

In general, educational research activities have usually been carried 
Out in schools by research experts or specialists, without the par- 
Ucipation of members of the school staff. Classroom teachers, guid- 
ance Counselors, and other school personnel have furnished most of 
the raw data, but usually have had no share in participating in a 
Tesearch study, in planning research procedures, or in analyzing and 


i 5 
nterpreting results. 
335 
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Action-Research Potential 


A promising new development in educational research is termed 
"action research." Several authorities ! in action research have em- 
phasized some of its basic characteristics as follows: 


1. A major objective is the improvement of the situation studied 
as well as the accumulation of verified evidence. Those who par- 
ticipate in it therefore have the most vital role to play in effecting 
the results. 

2. It is a cooperative research involving cooperative planning by 
all people concerned in it, cooperative identification of problems, 
cooperatively developed hypotheses and research design, and co- 
operative analysis of results. 

3. A variety of research techniques are appropriate to use, many 
of which are guidance techniques, such as case studies, records, pupil 
evaluations, community studies, and analyses of creative work. A 
research approach of this type is in keeping with the modern con- 
ceptions of group-oriented, functional, and experience-centered edu- 
cation. It would accomplish the integration of guidance and curricu- 
lum within the total school program, provided of course it 3 
centered around mutual problems and the persons involved in the 
problems are actively engaged in all steps of the research process. 

The potential team-workers in any school situation, of course, ar€ 
the teachers, guidance counselors, supervisory staff members, par- 
ents, and pupils. In some studies, schools may want to cooperate 
with other schools, perhaps studying the different aspects of the 
same problem. In other studies, schools may want to enlist the 
cooperation of the P.T.A., community council, or any other service 


agency in the community. In still others, they may draw in county: 
regional, or state participation, 


Action-Research Areas and Examples 


In what areas would acti 


t on research be effective in furthering 
curriculum and guidance im 


provement and integration? Almost any 


1 Stephen M. Corey, “Curriculum Devel i search,” 
Educational Leadership, VII, No. 3 (December 1949), p. an Coney, EX Action 
Population Sampling Problem,” Journal a 
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area of mutual concern to both fields would be possible to study, 
as articulation between grade levels, or choice of curricular and 
guidance activities for citizenship education. Three exploratory 
action-research studies involving guidance and curriculum will now 
be described. First, there is the area of curriculum-interest sequence 
of learning experiences in relation to guidance data.? i 

The second study, described below, involves in its implications the 
selection, organization, and evaluation of an instructional and guid- 
ance program to meet the adjustment needs of a group of high 
school freshman students. 

Study of Adjustment Factors of a Group of Freshmen. This ex- 
ploratory action-research study ? on “The Factors Affecting the 
Adjustment of a Group of Freshman High School Students” was 
conducted recently in connection with a freshman orientation course 
at the William Howard Taft High School, New York City. A 
group of twenty-four students was studied. The objective of the 
exploratory study was to evaluate the orientation needs of a group 
of ninth-year pupils in order to supply the basis for developing a 
full program of beginning orientation in the high school. The 
hypotheses presented in the form of questions were considered pri- 
marily from the point of view of their relationship to academic and 
Personal-social adjustment. They were as follows: (1) What is the 
nature of the changes confronting the student as a result of the 
transition from elementary to high school? (2) What factors (posi- 
tive) are operating to help the students to cope with the changes? 
(3) What factors (negative) are preventing or hindering the stu- 
dents from coping with the changes? (4) What topics need to be 
stressed in the orientation course in order to assist the students in 
making a more satisfactory adjustment? 


Educational Psychology, 43, No. 6 (October 1952), p. 331. J. Wayne Wright- 
ae “Research-Action Programs for Research Bureaus,” Journal of Educa- 
tonal Research, 42, No. 8 (April 1949), pp. 623-29. 
= See Chapter 3, pp. 81-86, for a description of this study. 
F Murray Friedman, “The Factors Affecting the Adjustment of A Group of 
Teshman High School Students.” Submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the Educational Research Seminar, The School of Education, 
* City College of New York, June, 1953, Seminar report no. 4953. Pre- 
Pared under the direction of Professors Bertram Epstein, Janet A. Kelley, and 
SER Emily Spickler, School of Education, The City College of New York, 
n the cooperation of Mrs. Mildred S. Narins, Teacher-Counselor, William 
Oward Taft High School, New York City, New York. 
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The methods employed in gathering data were: (1) administration 
of the Kuder Vocational Preference Records and the Kuder Per- 
sonal Preference Tests, (2) autobiographies, (3) interviews (struc- 
tured and unstructured), (4) activity check list, (5) first term 
grades. -- x 
A summary of the conclusions of the study indicated the follow 
ing: 

(1) In regard to academic 
preciation of their new freedo 
theoretical activities were fav 
the dislike of algebra appeare 

(2) In respect to the per 
derived from the introductio 
satisfaction in their experie. 
of the status of young ad 
for the development of le: 
tors. On the negative sid 
tunity for social experien: 


adjustment, the freshman pupils’ ap- 
m and their relatively high interests 1n 
orable factors. Poor study habits and 
d to have the most negative influences. 
sonal-social sphere, the new happiness 
n of pupils to social activities, the great 
nces with their friends, the accordance 
ults by their parents, the good potential 
adership qualities—all were favorable fac- 
€, some of the students lacked the oppor- 
ces and were concerned about it. 


From the results of the stud 


. 1 s 
y, the following recommendation 
were made: 


(1) To capitalize on the students’ appreciation of their new free- 
dom and their iti 


y art, both to themselves and to the 
school. 


(2) To have the facul 
relating to better study h 


In relation to im 


provements in 
following were reco 


5 i e 
personal-social adjustment, th 
mmended: 
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(2) To emphasize opportunities for the development of useful 
social skills, to inform the students of the social activities offered by 
the school and encourage attendance. 

(3) To be aware of the value in acquiring friends of the same 
sex and of the opportunities existing at the high school for the ac- 
quisition of such friends—this awareness is mentioned because it is 
evident that some of the students were not yet ready to participate 
in the activities for both sexes. 

(4) To arouse motivation for participation in extracurricular 
functions with special emphasis being placed on the opportunities 
for assuming leadership. 

(5) To consider in planning any orientation course the large 
amount of individual differences among students and therefore to 
emphasize the many ways to fulfill the needs and interests and to 


find satisfaction in life. 


Areas of future research as a result of this study were mentioned 
as: 


(1) The setting up of a control group which could be tested and 
examined frequently to determine what is being accomplished 
through orientation course procedures. 

(2) Follow-up of the present group of subjects throughout their 
high school careers, and comparison of their adjustment to an 
equivalent group of subjects who did not take the exploratory 
Course, 

(3) Further research with a group consisting of more members 
from each sex to determine the difference in needs of boys and 
girls of the ninth grade. 

(4) Examination and comparison of the types of mathematical 
training the students receive in the various elementary schools to 
ascertain the reasons for difficulties with mathematics. 


This exploratory study could now evolve into many meaningful 
types of action research which would draw in a great number of 
Students and faculty of the school. 

As to the areas of future research, the freshman orientation 
teacher-counselors could make studies relating to the first recom- 
Mendation. Guidance counselors, placement directors, recreational 
teachers, student evaluators, and some teachers could make the 
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study involved in the second recommendation. All ninth grade 
counselors and teachers could work on the third recommendation. 
` All the mathematics teachers could make the study involved in the 
last recommendation. The basic requirements of action-research 
study would then be in operation: : . T7 
(1) Improvement would be made in an orientation course which 
would meet the needs of ninth graders. f 
(2) The persons involved in the solution of problems under 
study would be actively engaged in all the steps of each research 
study. 
This kind of exploratory action-research study could result not 
only in the improvement of a freshman orientation program but in 
the improvement of four-year guidance and curricular programs. 
Relationship of Principles of Child Development and Curricular 
Practices. A third example involving evaluative assessments (fol- 
lowed by exploratory action-research studies) of the principles of 
child development in relation to their implications for curriculum 
is that found in the Cicero (Illinois) schools. One of their major 
purposes was “to engage in research and study in the area of Child 
Development in order to re-establish authoritatively the premises 
from which practice should be derived.” 4 
To show by example how they have done this, the Cicero Child 
Development Committee took an established child development prin- 
ciple, “Growth occurs in an orderly continuous stage by stage 


sequence,” and stated, under Implications for the Curriculum: “Edu- 
cators should direct growth fro 


* Cicero Public Schools, Cicero, Illinois. “ à N p. 4 
Prepared under direction of Child Develop Opening Mead. Leaning, 
Chairman, with counsel of Dr. C. F Eel : an 
Miss Grace M. Boyd, 1950-1951 W. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 


5 Ibid., Chart (à Supplement), 
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Results of these studies at Cicero schools have been used to 
modify a program from the angles of a pupil's developmental stage, 
interests, social adjustment, and personality development. 

Modification of Homeroom Functioning. A fourth study which 
has as its objective the establishment of a more effective homeroom 
plan is being currently carried on at Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois.? It should be of particular significance to 
guidance counselors in testing and modifying the kinds of programs 
they set up. 

This high school has a homeroom system which is unique in com- 
parison with the usual type. The entire student body is divided 
about equally into ten large homerooms, each under the supervi- 
sion of a homeroom director. With the homeroom director rests 
complete responsibility for the 250 or more students under his 
jurisdiction, He coordinates all guidance activities, both individual 
and group, in his homeroom. Because the staff—administrators, 
teachers, and guidance counselors—felt the need for a change in 
this system, an experiment has been set up to determine which type 
of organization of personnel and counseling best meets the guidance 
needs of students. 

Of the ten homerooms in the school, four are presently operating 
9n an experimental basis, and the remaining six as control rooms. 
In the control rooms, ten to twelve teacher-counselors assist the 

Omeroom director, and a girls’ adviser also assists in the individual 
Counseling and group guidance work. Each teacher-counselor 
Within the control homeroom is assigned approximately twenty-five 
Students, preferably those whom he knows from having taught 
them in daily classes. In general, the student is assigned to the same 
teacher-counselor for two years. The primary purpose of the rela- 
tionship between the teacher-counselor and the student is that of 
Individual counseling. As a minimum requirement, the teacher- 
Counselor must have a conference with each of his students each 
Semester, Although conferences are often more numerous, students 
turn to teacher-counselors for assistance with educational and voca- 
sd plans as well as personal problems. Teacher-counselors use 
Ndividual conferences as well as group guidance techniques. 


n the experimental homeroom, the bulk of the counseling is done 
pp 


6 ; 
Qi D eeribed with permission of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
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by the homeroom director, who has had some specialized tain E 
in guidance, and one half-time trained girls’ counselor from = 
guidance department, with a few teacher-counselors doing p 
counseling and others acting as administrative assistants to the hom 

room director. These administrative assistants are in charge of the 
student council, homeroom program, and the like, and thus relieve 
the homeroom director of some duties so that he may devote more 
time to individual counseling. Together the homeroom director and 


. H : at 
girls’ counselor plan and implement the guidance program for th 
room. 


The homeroom director is res 
meetings for the teacher- 
room directors and gui 
three times a month to 
cedures. The girls’ cou 
of meetings as inservice 

It will be interesting 
to see which of the two 
the guidance needs of s 
for other high schools, 

Studies for Course Needs. In an evaluation-research program 
sponsored by the guidance department at a high school in Mary- 
land,” surveys of various kinds were made, A survey was made t9 
discover which pupi 


ponsible for a series of inservice 
counselors assigned to his room. The home- 
dance staff meet with the superintendent 
discuss and evaluate guidance plans and pro- 
nselors of the ten homerooms have a series 
training during the school year. 

to follow through this experimental study 
Systems seems more favorable for meeting 
tudents. It may point to promising practices 


to 


course in Printing at their h 
Other research activities 


J 
of the guidance rogram in this scho? 
include: Follow-up studies EF eae 


" 
of graduates and school-leavers, p€ 


TAs outlined (June 1954) by Mr. Herbert S. Han ; f Guid- 
5 á s . H tor O 
ance, Wiley H. Bates High School, Annapolis, Magi Direc 
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job, preparation of local norms for the standardized tests generally 
used by the school, and the making of surveys as a basis for cur- 
riculum changes. 

The guidance staff in this school assists teachers in the selection 
and construction of evaluative devices, and works with teachers on 
educational experiments, assisting them in the formulation of con- 
trol and experiment groups and in the making of necessary subsc- 
quent measurements. 


Evaluation, Learning, Guidance 


Another movement that is proving very productive in experience- 
Core and other types of curriculum is that of evaluation. 

Evaluation is a broader way of appraising learning than by 
merely testing. Whereas measurement has emphasized uniformity, 
Statistical methods, and external control, evaluation has emphasized 
the value of an experience to the Jearner and how he behaves as a 
result of such a value. For this reason, evaluation is particularly im- 
Portant in the learning process. The nature of the learner—his 
values, his goals, interests, drives, needs, self-realization—has been 
à main emphasis in the field of learning. Evaluation is a basic learn- 
Ing process in curriculum and should have greater emphasis in the 
guidance of students. Particularly, self-evaluation becomes a very 
dynamic part of the evaluative program. This comprises the pupil's 
own evaluation of his growth in relation to his goals, interests, and 
his continued efforts to make changes in his behavior. On the part 
of guidance counselors and teachers it is a process of recording and 
Interpreting evidences of changes in the behavior of students which 
are a result of their learning experiences. 

Evaluative records of all kinds are important. Those in relation 
to curriculum and classroom work may particularly afford new in- 
Sights and sounder bases for all areas of guidance (educational, voca- 
tional, social, moral) and of curriculum. The choice of a school or 
College, an occupation, or any social-moral experience, becomes less 
difficult when the individual can evaluate his own strengths and 
Weaknesses, This helps him become increasingly self-directive in 
making decisions in life. 
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Individual Evaluation and Appraisal in Core 
Programs 


Individual evaluation and appraisal have been used extensively in 
the core curriculum programs. An individual guidance folder is 
kept by the teacher for each pupil in the core group. In it are 
contained various types of evaluative material contributed by dif- 
ferent people in the pupil's life, but strongly conditioned by pupil 
evaluations. At Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
the core-guidance-curriculum folder contains, among other data, 
four sets of evaluations made during a year. These include: (a) the 
teacher’s statement of the objectives of the unit as developed by 
teacher-pupil-parent planning -and evaluation, the activities pur- 
sued, and the outcomes in terms of group and individual behavior; 
(b) the teacher's individual evaluation of the accomplishments 
(criteria developed through pupil-teacher cooperation) of each 
Pupil in the core class; (c) the pupil’s evaluation of himself in the 
core class; (d) the combined teacher-and-pupil rating of the pupil's 
responsibilities in the core activities during the term; (e) the par- 
ents' evaluation; (f) a teacher-pupil survey of the pupil's personality, 
character, leadership, and citizenship; (g) the results of various types 
of tests (personality, problem list, achievement, intelligence, and 
others which are needed and meaningful), with the pupils own 

j €s supplemented by teachers comments; (h) 
oral evaluation by Pupils of each other, 

Samples of Core Evaluations. Some s 
evaluation in Evanston Township High Schoo 
Other schools have simil 

Let us look at these samp. 
curriculum are more closel 


8 Reproduced by permission of Mr. Lesl i i Core 
Program, Evanston Township High School, Ends hop, Director of 


9 See Appendix, P. 504, for a teacher's evaluation fo; for the English work 
at Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabang Dn. form for the Engli e 
behavior are integrated with ue MN in which citizenship attitudes a! 


i o E = the 
content of their core pupils’ guidance flac Also see pp. 99-100 for 
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samples might illustrate good principles of learning as well as of 
evaluation, and how it may be a mature experience for the student 


as an adolescent. 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies Program 


PuPiL EVALUATION 


Class — Freshman Core 

Date April, 1952 
Teacher a - 
Student Teacher 


The two main activities of this evaluation period were a study of 
Evanston and Chicago and an intensive review of grammar and language 
skills. Our next major project is the research paper which is a culmina- 
tion of our emphases in writing and research skills. The paper is due 

ay 23. We also plan to have additional guidance work and instruction 
to follow up the Kuder Vocational Preference Record and the Science 

search Associates’ Reading Inventory. 

Kuder Vocational Preference Record Scores are expressed in per- 
centiles, A percentile system ranks the pupils’ scores on a scale of 100. 
For example, if a pupil receives a percentile grade of 75 it means that his 
Score was higher than the score received by 73 per cent of the pupils tak- 
ing the test, The scores on the Kuder indicate preference, not necessarily 


ability, 


Pupil 


Scores: Outdoor Artistic 
Mechanical Literary 
Computational Musical 
Scientific Clerical 
Persuasive Social Service 


Pupil Analysis of Kuder Test Scores 


Spring Achievement examination scores 
Percentile All School 
Ranking Marks 
English 
Mechanics of Expression 
S Reading Comprehension 
cial Studies Test Mark 
itle and pupil evaluation of unit 
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Pupil evaluation of reading program during this period 

Contribution to the success and organization of the Core (Participation 
in class discussion and core responsibilities, etc.) 

Tentative personal goal(s) to be achieved in the final evaluation period 
Topic for term paper 


Teacher Comments 


Pupil Signature 


Teacher 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies Program 


EVALUATION 


Class Senior 
"Teacher 


Date: Segun 21. 
Pupil E 


At the Core Parents? Meeting, 


October 8, and at the Open House 
October 11, the areas of study fo 


r the Senior Core were discussed. 
Individual Evaluation 


I. Growth and achievement evidenced by participation in class activities 
A. Reporting 


1. Subject matter, information 


2. Presentation 


3. Willingness to volunteer for and interest in reporting 


B. Class discussion 
1. Subject matter discussions 


2. Core organization and decisions 


C. Outlining and planning of units 
1. Committee work outside of class time 


2. Interest and constructive suggestions in planning 
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D. Core activity committee work 
1. Willingness to assume responsibility 


2. Dependability and competence in carrying through respon- 
sibility 


Il. Achievements in Written Work 
A. Spelling 
B. Themes, bibliography, note cards, etc. 


lll. Growth in Maturity 
A. Willingness to listen to the other person's point of view 


B. Attentiveness and self-control in class and in homeroom 


C. Promptness in taking care of responsibilities 


IV. Contribution to the success of the core and homeroom 


(A recent 1954 Pupil Evaluation Form (shorter form) makes use of 
Tatings on a combination of the pupil's achievement, effort, and 
improvement. Checks on a scale indicate strengths to be built upon 


Or weaknesses to be improved.) 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies Program 


EvaLuarioN (By THE PuPiL) 


Class Senior Core Date June, 1952 
Teacher — — — 
Student Teacher — Pupil 


The final unit in Senior Core has been "Marriage and Family Living." 

f B of the Biology Department conducted a series of in- 

RE discussions on the biological and psychological aspects of the 

- In their evaluations of his lectures, most of the students stated that 

T... ’s manner of presentation made the material interesting 
and effective, 
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As a part of this unit, in addition to reports, we have had five films, 
and several guest speakers. The films shown to the class were: Human 
reproduction,” “This charming couple,” “Marriage today,” “Choosing 
for Happiness,” “Who’s Boss?” The guest speakers were Father 
of St. Athanasius, the Reverend. — — of Grace Lutheran, and 
Better Homes and Gardens home planning director. 

The other units studied this year have been 
Careers," "Family Security," 
wisely, insurance and inv 
the consumer). 


This year's group study of literature has included the following: 
Hayakawa, Language im Action 

John Buchan, The Three Hostages 

Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt 


Thirty Days to a More Powerful Vocabulary 
Shakespeare, Hamlet 


Shakespeare, Othello (attendance at Northwestern University produc- 
tion) 
Samples of Modern Poetry 


In addition, many students have read su 
edy, Kon Tiki, The Bridge of San Luis 
Two Cities, Martin Eden. 


J 


"Choosing Colleges and 
including budgeting, spending moncy 
estments, and the relation of government to 


ch books as An American Trag- 
Rey, Tbe Caine Mutiny, Tale of 


Our writing program in the fall s 
sentences, transitions, an 
cluded standard forms i 
the spring we wrote bo: 
themes. 

As a core group we developed greatly in tolerance, courtesy, and 
respect for each other. Our senior teas, trips, dinners, and picnics were 
successes, 


tressed paragraph structure, topic 
d theme organizations, Our research papers m- 
n outlines, bibliography and footnotes. During 
ok reviews, essay examinations, and impromptu 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies 
(COMBINED EVALUATION OF TEACHER AND PUPIL) 


Student E een 


"Teacher 
p. DUET 


c M -— 
Date . — . 
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The following list represents your son's or daughter's evaluation in 
Core for the last nine weeks. This list has been checked first by the stu- 
dent and then by the teacher. 

Student Rating Teacher Rating. — 
(Exceptional, Above Average, Below 
Average, Deficient) 

I. General Areas 
Attentiveness (listening habits) 

Responsibility (willingness to accept 
responsibility ) 
Participation (in core activities) 
Participation (class discussion) 
Reliability (promptness, dependability ) 
Initiative (taking the lead) 
Leadership (ability to inspire others to act) 
Effort (application of knowledge; conscien- 
tiousness) 
Conduct (self-direction; courtesy, respect 
for others) 

Attitude (cooperative spirit) 
Specific Areas 
A. Reporting skills and techniques 

Skill in research 

Preparation and organization 

Ability to present material 

Ability to express ideas 


Ir. 


= 


B. Reading program , 
Scope and variety as exhibited by reading 
lists and class discussions 


C. Current events 
Over-all knowledge 
Quality of news reports 


D. Committee work 

E. English writing skills 
: Summary Rating 

Individual's general core rating 
. Percentage grade on unit examination 
Additional student comments 


* Additional teacher comments 
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IMPLICATIONS OF CORE EVALUATIONS FOR GUIDANCE—First, let us 
examine how these evaluations are helping to integrate guidance and 
curriculum. 

It is clear that the evaluative criteria and content are evolved 
through pupil-teacher planning, critical thinking, and problem-solv- 
ing methods. The needs of senior students were recognized in a unit 
on "Marriage and Family Living," a unit which had guidance as a 
basic core value. One can also see how pupil-teacher planning, group 
cooperation, and critical thinking are basic training which will have 
transfer value and guidance impact for marriage and family living. 
In these evaluations civic, social, moral, emotional (areas customarily 
considered in guidance programs), and mental competencies are all 
combined in the classroom learning experience. Growth in social 
maturity, respect of group members for each other, and willingness 
to listen to the other person’s point of view are all developmental 
tasks being achieved through a curricular unit of work. 

Second, what are the implications of testing, counseling, records, 
and placement to this learning experience? > 

Testing is a part of the unit of work. Pupils are analyzing their 
own scores, knowing the meaning of percentiles. The fear of students 
about tests does not exist, it is believed, in this situation. Tests have 
some meaning to them in relation to their achievement and progress. 
The records consist of meaningful evaluations which they can check 
and re-check. Their folders are in the classroom where the students 
can refer to them for diagnostic purposes from time to time, to keep 
in touch with their weaknesses, whether paragraph meaning, vocab- 
ulary, ability to express ideas, or being respectful of other persons’ 
opinions. 

As to counseling and placement, evaluations such as these open the 
door for counseling sessions, both individual and group. The teacher 
or guidance counselor and the pupil can decide together what fur- 
ther experiences are necessary for the pupil’s improvement. The unit 
on “Marriage and Family Living” is a unit in which guidance coun- 
selors have a very real role. They are the resource people in the 
school who naturally ought to be selected for attendance with the 
classroom group during this unit or for the teaching of it. Guidance 
literature on “Marriage and Family Living” appropriate to the de- 
velopmental level of students can be added to the English literature 
curriculum. Guidance counselors can note the tensions, difficulties, 
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and problems a senior group are having, and identify those pupils 
who need counseling. This unit might indicate that parents of stu- 
dents need understanding; through parent-teacher or counselor in- 
terviews, or parent-student-counsclor interviews, particular parental 
problems can then be ironed out. A sugzziary of the problems of the 
entire group can be made by the teacher and guidance counselor; 
this might prove fruitful for presentation and discussion at a senior 
parents’ meeting or a P.T.A. meeting. 

Placement can take on a very realistic role. Due to financial stress 
in some families, seniors may be in need of real financial help to 
finish their schooling, or there might be a married senior in the group 
Who is in great need of vocational advisement. 

Third, how do these evaluation samples illustrate good principles 
of learning for both guidance and curriculum? 

A clear, well-understood purpose is evident in these evaluations. 
The kind of performance, the activities for achieving the purpose, 
and a means for appraising them are set up. "These evaluations prove 
to be growth instruments. The student sees whether he is making 
Progress and the rate of growth he is achieving. The teacher and 
guidance counselor, through these evaluations, sees the rate of 
growth pattern of the student and thus will not push him to achieve 
faster than his natural pattern of progress. As the pupil thinks 
Critically about his progress, he has new insights into the improve- 
ments he can make in himself, not only mentally, but in social, emo- 
tional, civic, and moral areas as well. Instead of the guidance coun- 
selors removing the pupil from the scene for counseling and therapy, 
the Pupil finds these aids in his classroom setting, in noting his own 
achievement, and in guiding himself into teacher and counselor help. 

Fourth, how do these evaluative experiences promote growth in 
Social maturity, which is a particular developmental task in the 
transition from adolescence to adulthood? 

These units of work involving evaluative skills afford adolescents 
an inner integration as thinkers, as persons, as citizens, and as group 
members, In this attempt of teachers, guidance counselors, and cur- 
riculum specialists to spell out citizenship in a classroom, to develop 
ability to make decisions, and to evaluate achievement, they are giv- 
Ing encouragement for adolescents to grow in maturity within a 
framework of real meaning. This framework has its basis in integra- 
tion. The student is not only achieving subject matter competence, 
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but also citizenship competence and problem-solving competence. 

Fifth, good principles of evaluation seem evident in these evalua- 
tive performances. Well-understood purposes are set up coopera- 
tively. Progress in achievement is kept in mind. Techniques, as test 
inventories, are used. At Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, 
the techniques of pupil autobiographies, pupil diaries, Mooney's 
Problem List, peer group evaluations, and various interest inventories 
are used. At other schools, teachers’ anecdotal records, and the 
Permanent Cumulative Record enrich the pupils folders. At still 
other schools, core teacher interviews and all other interview ma- 
terial are in the classroom folders as well as in the homeroom. What 
is lacking in some schools, however, is the coordination and use of 
the core pupil's folder by his other subject teachers, physical educa- 
tion, or home economics teachers. Evaluative material should be co- 
ordinated and used for the growth of the student in any part of the 
school program and should be used by any resource person who can 
help the student. 

The evaluation forms which appear in this chapter indicate that 
they are supported by records and other evaluative means. They 
indicate a continuous process, in that an evaluation is made after 
each unit of work. 

Sixth, communication lines between pupil, teacher, and parent are 
kept open. Parents discuss areas of study and give their reactions. 
Resource people from the community have a role in curriculum ex- 
periences and guidance of pupils. f 

This kind of pupil-teacher- 


: parent evaluation and modification 
through further practice is als 


O a type of action research for im- 

provement in pupils’ learning and progress in developmental growth. 
In general, if these evaluations, amounting to four in a year, sixteen 
in four years, were studied by guidance counselors, a much more 
accurate and meaningful portrayal of a child's progress, personality, 
critical thinking, and strengths and weaknesses wrotild be attained 
than could possibly be gained by any other single guidance tech- 
nique. Paper-pencil tests cannot give the teacher or counselor the 


depth and breadth of understanding that these evaluations can show- 
If a guidance counselor works closely with core groups, and above 
all with the core teacher, in anal i 


; ey yzing these evaluations and all other 
ata contained in a core folder, constantly adding guidance data 


collected in other ways, a Very significant, fair, and comprehensive 
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picture of each child can be obtained—his problems and how he is 
trying and must continue to try to meet them. The guidance coun- 
selor would also be able to improve the usual type of group orienta- 
tion guidance by observing, working with, and applying the signifi- 
cant strengths of a functional core program. 

Specific Example of One Pupil. To show the progress, growth, 
and modification of behavior of one individual student as evidenced 
in her own self-evaluations and those of her teacher and parents, 
samples are herewith presented of "Ruth," a freshman student in the 
Evanston "Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, who had prob- 
mi of many types, as one may see from her own evaluation of her- 
self, 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies Program 
Evaluation 


TEACHER ÉVALUATION 


Name Ruth (fictitious name) Grade Freshman Core 
Teacher Date November, 1949 


To date the core class has begun a variety of activities which should 
serve as a true basis for sound group and personal development. . . . 
While all members of the class have not made progress in each of these 
areas, each member has made progress toward one or more of the objec- 
tives, and, as a result, the class as a whole is slowly moulding itself into 
à more co-ordinated and workable group. 


Specifically, the class has made a beginning in the following areas: 
1. Getting acquainted with one another and the school. 
2. Learning to work individually and together on problems of their 
own choice. 
zi 3. Learning the benefits and responsibilities of student-teacher plan- 
ing. 
" ^. Learning more of the skills of reading, writing, speaking, studying, 
Stening, observing, and thinking. 
$ 5. Applying these skills to a variety of problems, particularly the major 
Opic of a social, economic, and political comparison of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. 
6. Electing officers and learning to practice democratic procedures. 
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7. Widening general knowledge by sharing with the class special in- 
terests, experiences, skills, and hobbies. 


8. Choosing an individualized, outside reading program. 


9. Keeping informed on present-day happenings, through a weckly 
presentation of current events. 


The class is a working example of a group of young people dealing 
with human problems. As in all other groups there are weaknesses, but 
unlike all other groups the class is attempting to overcome its ha sets 
through self-criticism, self-correction, discussion, and compromise. là 
is often a laborious process, but it is believed that only through this 
process can real learning take place. 

Teacber's Comment on Individual Pupil 


"Ruth is an active member of the class who is capable of doing good 
work. She has shown responsibility in doing her outside assignment: 


promptly and getting them in on time and on the whole, she has been 
a good citizen." 


Puri, EVALUATION 
Name Ruth 


Date October 4, 1949 — 


good. The written ones get done, but I 
ones. 


"My assignments aren't too 
sometimes overlook the reading 


My appearance, behavior, and manners are about average. 


Personality, well, that depends on what you're looking for. I'm too old 
for my age. So draw your own conclusions. 
I can cooperate when I w 
I have brains but I don't li 
I don't like to lead a grou 
I'm very stubborn and because of it I am reliable. I 
when it's Supposed to be done, or else. . 
I'm not easy to know. But people that know me say I'm O.K., that 1$ 
if you know me. 


I usually have my emotions under perfect control,” 


ant, but I don’t always want to. 
ke to study. 


p» but I can. 


get something done 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


Name Ruth Grade Freshman Core - 
Recker .. - —7—— 


Date — January, 1950 . 


of our first topic, a comparison 
Choice of a second topic. - + * 


of the U.S.S.R. and the US., and the 
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Specifically, the class has spent a considerable amount of time on the 
following: 


1. Gathering and organizing subject matter material for reports on 
the main topic. 

2. Learning to present ideas and information through use of the oral 
report and with the aid of audio-visual equipment. 

3. Learning to objectively criticize and evaluate reports from the point 
of view of the information presented and the techniques of presentation. 

4. Evaluating themselves in terms of the knowledge gained and the 
skills which were developed from this first series of reports. 
. 5. Practicing various forms of writing . . . , reading for interest and 
information, and attempting to keep informed, through a series of weekly 
current-event reports. . . - 


During this period the class has made significant progress in advancing 
good social relations and in handling real group problems which appear 
in the class. 

Administratively, the terms—our first set of class officers—having come 
to a successful conclusion, the class has elected a second group to serve 
for the next three months. Another outgrowth of class action has been 
the Activities Committee. This Committee was created to help expand 
the curriculum along the lines of class interest, their first contribution 
being the introduction of a weekly hobby presentation, a program which 
encourages the members of the class whose hobbies are of general in- 
terest to the group to display and explain their purpose and value. Re- 
cently the core class has chosen a second topic, “Evanston and Its Rela- 
tion to Chicago." In the study of this topic it is hoped that the members 
of the class will become more and more familiar with their immediate 
environment through the use of recent publications, reports, trips, and 
9n the spot research and other opportunities which were not available 
In our previous study. 

To assume that a group of young people such as these operate with 
Utopian serenity would be a mistake. The class has found no “cure-all” 
for the solution of human problems, and because there is no “cure-all” 
the class will continue to face its own problems in a manner which will 
best fit each individual to handle the real problem of living in adolescence 
and adulthood. In this manner growth and learning occur. 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


While Ruth does good written work and is usually prompt in getting 
er assignments done, she does not make much oral contribution to the 
Class as a whole. If she could rid herself of an extreme concern over what 
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she believes the rest of the class is thinking or going to say, she would 
be better off. This is hard to do at this stage, but she is capable of doing 
good work for the class and her present attitude is holding her back. 


Puri, EVALUATION 


Name Ruth Date January 25, 1950. 


Manners: 


"I usually don't talk out. Instead I sit quietly and do my algebra, which 
isn't good, because I sometimes lose track of what's going on. I lost my 
temper once, and that wasn't good. 

I don't contribute too much, because what I have to say never comes 
out right. I believe if I would express my opinion more often I would 
overcome being so tongue-tied. 

I believe my report could have been much better if I would have spent 
more time preparing. I should try to be calm. 

It would also help if the class would stop fooling around." 


Evanston Township High School 
Core Studies Program 


Parent EVALUATION 
Name of student: Ruth 


Date February, 1950 
Since a 


_February, 1950__ 
part of the evaluation process in the C 


that of the parents, will you please evaluate your youngster’s progress 
and achievement and return this parent evaluation as 

"I believe Ruth will overe 
class. Core has hel 


ore Studies includes 


soon as possible. 
ome her reluctance to speak in front of the 
ped her to see both sides of a sub 


ject which I think is 
very good. 

She likes Core and high school in general, so hope she will do better 
this semester." 

Mrs. 
TEACHER EVALUATION 

Name Ruth . Grade — 
Teacher T 


Dae _ Tune, 1858 
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Throughout the year our major objectives have been the same. The 
goal of positive social relations, discovery and development of abilities, 
learning good citizenship in a democracy and widening appreciation of 
our cultural heritage have formed the framework within which our class 
has functioned. It is believed that the Core program has been used as a 
means of giving broader educational scope to each of the members of 
the class, thus making greater progress possible in the achievement of 
the stated goals. 

Specifically, the Core class has spent a considerable amount of time in 
choosing, preparing, and presenting reports on these major areas of class 
interest. They have planned their own activities outside of these areas 
under the capable leadership of their elected representatives. They have 
experienced democracy in action, with a brief but educational fling at 
dictatorship as well. They have written short stories, essays, book reviews 
and term papers. They have learned to deliver oral reports, and have 
done a fine job of learning to present ideas in different and more original 
ways. They have judged each other, and have been judged themselves 
according to the values which are held to be valid throughout school life 
as well as adult life. While it cannot be said that all individuals in the 
class have progressed equally, each person has, in his own way, made 
contributions which have helped the class as a whole along its way. 


Teacher Evaluation 

Ruth has been a definite asset to our Core class. As treasurer for the 
class, she has shown herself to be efficient and responsible. Academically, 
Ruth has done satisfactory work. She appears to be happy and at ease 
with the group, and gets along well with the other members of the class. 
It has been a pleasure to have Ruth as a member of the core. 


Pup ÉVALUATION 


Name Ruth Date June, 1950 


I have gained more confidence in speaking 
participating much more than I did at 
elieve that my reports have improved 


"Core has changed me a lot. 
before the group. I have also been 
the beginning of the year. I also b 
considerably. 

My last report which was on 


from my first on "Russian Literature." 

Because of a movie we saw in Core I have come to realize the impor- 
tance of being able to prove statements which you may make in any dis- 
cussion. 

I have learned more English this past year than in any other year.” 


“Superstition” was a great deal different 
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Parent ÉVALUATION 


Name of Student Ruth Date June, 1950 


Since a part of the evaluation process in the Core Studies includes that 
of the parents, will you please evaluate your youngster's progress and 
achievement and return this parent evaluation as soon as possible? 

"We are well pleased with the new school, and what it has done for 


Ruth. We feel she has made a good adjustment to high school, but hope, 
next year, she will work harder, and get better grades." 


Mrs. 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


Name of Student Ruth Date October, 1950 
-Suti —— — 00 0000 . October, 1950 — 


Description of Work 


“Ruth has been a very good core member this year. She has gained 
poise and maturity which has been demonstrated by her in-class activities. 
Her contribution to the class, and interest in the class as a whole have 
improved considerably since last year. She has also shown some ability in 


creative writing which, it is hoped, will be developed even more through- 
out the year.” 


Puri EVALUATION 


Name of Student Ruth Date October, 1950 
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ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE COUNSELORS—An anal- 
ysis of these self-evaluative reports on the part of Ruth shows her 
consciousness of what her problems and personality characteristics 
are, the progress in emotional, social, and personality growth in a 
year's time, her growth in confidence with the group, and above all, 
her progress in English writing and expression skills, and in analysis 
of her errors, her strengths, and weaknesses. 

Guidance counselors and teachers should note especially in Ruth’s 
Case two important growth trends: first, her own personal growth 
in self-confidence through the confidence she gained "in getting 
ideas and in expressing them" in her writing of themes; second, the 
means of discovery through a year's work in a classrooz situation 
of Ruth's potential vocational talent in creative writing. 

The end of the freshman year then, at least in Ruth's case, would 
be a very important time for the core teacher to consult with the 
guidance counselor and let the counselor see the budding vocational 
talents of a group of pupils. This would now be the opportune time 
for vocational guidance to have some real meaning for freshmen. In 
Ruth's case, after the freshman year, such vocational information as 
books and films on “Creative Writing,” and later the use of resource 
People in the community, would be most valuable and motivational. 
In schools that have a class adviser who is guidance-trained, or where 
there is a freshman counselor, all these self-evaluation insights would 
have real meaning for them in their work with freshman class stu- 
dents, If a guidance counselor wished to work with the homeroom 
teacher in this “follow-through,” that would be equally as good, 
Providing the homeroom teacher has a real interest in his students. 

The use of these personal guidance folders of core pupils, which 
Contain such a wealth of material, are invaluable in the guidance of 
the Student. First, it indicates that whatever supplementary data the 
Buidance person has should be placed in the core teacher's folder. 
€cond, the guidance counselor can use the core teacher's folders to 
aid him in the usual guidance to pupils throughout their four years 
of high school and to help on the occasions that call for more search- 
ing Study and guidance of pupils. 

" Third, the cumulative effect of teacher, pupil, and parent evalua- 
den should not be underestimated. The whole pattern of curriculum 
: provement stems from all people concerned rather than from just 

teacher. Over a period of time these evaluative comments may 
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result in more curriculum and personality improvement than the 
more formal measurement procedures can effect. Another factor 
that operates continuously for curriculum and personality m ce 
ment is the close pupil-teacher-parent relationship that is an icy 
ingredient of the program. Pupil-teacher planning as part of each 
core class is another avenue for continuous curriculum improvement. 

Guidance counselors should study carefully how they might aid 


and be aided by teacher-counselors in these classroom experiences 
and evaluations. 


Progress Reports to Parents 


Other forms of evaluation are worthy of note. One type of evalua- 
tion takes the form of a "Progress Report to Parents,” 1? which the 
teachers in their core program have developed through pupil-teacher 
planning. The purpose of this report is to supplement the regular 
report by giving parents an analysis of habits and attitudes which in- 
fluence the growth and development of the pupil, in the hope that 
such an analysis will help parents and teachers to assist the pupil in 
making as rapid progress as is consistent with his abilities. 'The atti 
tudes, skills, and habits evaluated are considered to be helpful in life 
situations as well as in school situations, and include the following: 
initiative, promptness, courtesy, participation, social attitudes, work 
habits, quality of work, quantity of work, expression of ideas, abil- 
ity in reading, responsibility. Each of these skills or habits is broke? 
down into "very well,” "fairly well," "poorly," or "responds vol- 
untarily,” “responds when asked,” “does not respond.” Criteria have 
been Worked out for personality characteristics, as for example: 
under "Initiative" appear “is resourceful,” “follows instructions,” 2” 
“needs urging.” There is a Space at the end of the form for the 


teacher's special comments and for parents’ signature. The form * 
Sent to parents four times a year. 


The core program at Murphy High School shows a continuous 
evaluative, appraising, and scientific approach in its emphases 07 
teaching and the learning process, as shown in the well-known sug- 
gestions on scientific method embodied in its “Pointers for Cor’ 
"Teachers." These are: (1) Define the problem clearly; (2) Gather 


10 Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, “Progress Report to Parents.” 
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known facts; (3) Reach a tentative conclusion; (4) Check tentative 
conclusion by further research and experimentation; (5) Reach final 
conclusion, and plan action. 

Another plan whereby a school may evaluate its program of citi- 
zenship education has been worked out by the State of Michigan.” 
It Suggests criteria by which the community and school can evaluate 


citizenship education of its youth. 

If self-realization is an aim of both curriculum and guidance pro- 
grams, then counselors and teachers should, in their evaluative 
reporting practices, observe the positive, constructive approach. 
Progress in learning and personality development are achieved 
through positive, helpful reports and successful experiences. This 
docs not mean that a pupil should not be informed in what areas he 
is not achieving, and the reasons for his lack of performance. A 
school report, of whatever type, should be an understandable and 
Meaningful appraisal of the pupil’s social, emotional, mental, and 
Physical progress in terms that both the pupil and his parents can 
understand, and in terms of the situation that causes any trouble 
rather than in stereotyped negative statements such as “No progress 
In effort and responsibility,” or “Spelling unsatisfactory.” 

Typical examples of better kinds of reports are as follows: 


Robert is improving in his relations with other children, but still needs 
to feel more responsibility for cooperation with others on the play- 
8round. He and I have discussed his need for more responsibility for his 
actions. He is trying hard to develop better self-control. I shall be happy 
to discuss Robert’s problem with you further at your earliest conven- 
lence, 


Spelling Seems to present a difficult problem for Jack. He is able to 
Spell his words but has trouble remembering them in written composi- 
tion. We are working with him to help him practice words by writing 
them in sentences. When you help Jack at home, we suggest that you 
eats 

a Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, “Pointers for Core Teachers.” 
Presented by Miss Gladys Baxter, Chairman of the Core Department, 

* Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, Educating for the 
American Way of Life. Bulletin No. 353, tentative edition, Lansing, Michigan: 

e Department, 1951. See also Theral T. Herrick, "Inventory for Evaluating 
the Citizenship Education in Your School." School of Education, University 
9i Michigan, 1947, 26 pp. Mimeographed. (Also published by Science Research 

5SOCiates, Chicago, Illinois, in Practical Ideas in Education Series.) 
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have him write his words in sentences rather than singly in his spelling 
book. 


Group Progress Evaluation 


Another type of evaluation is the group progress evaluation, eee 
members of the group evaluate their program, functioning, and w i. 
of improvement. Faunce and Bossing !? mention the following 2 
tions in relation to pupil-teacher evaluation of the group functioni s 
in the core program: What have been the best features of our rer 
together? In what Ways are we becoming more effective inr Ta a 
as a group? In what ways have we failed in our objective? Ho 


s ; ! we 
could we improve our ways of working together? How can 


make more effective use of each other, and of other resources, 


"egli mie: een 
One means of appraising individual behavior in a group has b 
worked out. 


Parent and Lay Participation in Evaluation 


As noted elsewhere in this book,!5 
praisals and assuming a role on coope 
tion as well as for planning and carryi 
need help in the evaluative process o 
their schools. Guidance counselors ca 
parents develop criteria for evaluati 


their children. A check list of area: 
themselves has been dev. 


parents have been making ap- 
rative teams, set up for evalua- 
ng out plans. However, pue 
f looking at their children pm 
n aid in this process by helping 
on of themselves in relation to 


13 Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Currict 
lum (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), p. 271, 

14See Appendix, PP- 509-510, 

18 See Chapter 7, Pp. 261-265, nd 

16 “Parents: Are You Doing Your Part?” Department of Guidance 9 
Counselor Training, Michigan State College, Fast Lansing, Michigan, 1953- 
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usable bibliography of articles and books might be mentioned in a 
pamphlet prepared for parents, and provisions made for a library 
shelf to house the material in the school or public library. The Pub- 
lic Education Association of New York City, through its Youth 
Education Committee, demonstrates how a lay committee can make 
Surveys, evaluations, and offer recommendations as a result of their 
work. Also, the work of such a committee shows the fine sensitivity 
of lay people and parents in analyzing the factors that contribute 
to a good guidance or school program. 


How Are Guidance Counselors Evaluating? 


It may be pertinent for guidance counselors to re-assess how they 
are evaluating, how they can improve, and what studies to make in 
view of present-day developments in education, learning, and cur- 
riculum, 


Total School Objectives and Needs of Local 
Situation? 


_ Are guidance counselors evaluating in terms of total school ob- 
jectives? If a school objective is to have boys and girls become 
Worthy home members, are they evaluating in terms of that objec- 
tive? Or if a school objective is in terms of holding students in 
School, are they evaluating in terms of this objective? Are they 
evaluating on the basis of the needs of the local situation? 

A job analysis of the standard work or functions of a counselor 
May not be the most meaningful evaluation, because the work of 
the counselor will depend upon the needs of the local situation. 

ather an analysis by a guidance counselor, with the aid of his 
Schoo] colleagues, of his role in the particular setting he finds him- 
Self, is needed, The standard number of pupils he should interview 
Per day, per week, or per month may be meaningless to him. He may 
do very little private interviewing at all, as his role may be that of 
Working with core teachers to discover together the most fruitful 
earning experiences for a particular group of pupils in terms of their 


background experiences and developmental stage of growth. True, 
Rec 


1T Sce Chapter 8, pp. 316-318. 
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he may use the interview, but he would likely find it more profitable 


to be a member of a core class at times, talk with the parents, and so 
on. 


Quantitatively or Qualitatively? 


Are guidance counselors not too often concerned with how many 
come to a counselor’s office rather than with bow many have 
changed their behavior as a result of the visit? The number of qs 
per counselor, the number of guidance services, the existence 0 
guidance advisory committee, or the physical space of a guidance 
office are not necessarily basic criteria for evaluation. Rather, 
whether a pupil has changed his behavior, is finding himself in tela 
tion to his interests, is having experiences for growth, and is develop 
ing life plans commensurate with his interests, needs, and abilitie 
are important factors in evaluation. -— 

Let us look, for example, at the arca of extracurricular activities. 


Many quantitative studies of participation in activities have been 
made. If homeroom counselors 


their functions, the 
actively engaged in activities, 
have been made in terms of 
noting such areas as the increas 
evidences of growing social 
the emergence of leadership. 
individual behavior in the 


Sensitivity in Observational Skill? 


What observational eva 
sonnel, and guidance coun 
Perhaps 'one of the bes 


; . : f- 
luative skill do teachers, curriculum Pp 
selors have? 3 

: e 
t types of evaluation comes from a ke 


18 Consult Appendix, PP- 509-510, for description of several studies on indi- 
vidual behavior in a group. 
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sensitivity to what people say. Students, teachers, parents, people in 
general express their feelings practically all the time. These expres- 
Sions, carefully noted, sometimes afford the most satisfying and 
qualitative means of finding an evaluation for a daily program of 
which they are a part. 

Students’ remarks in one school illustrate this type of fruitful 
evaluation: 

"I doubt if I shall ever forget Career Day. We remember because 
of the work we put into it, but it was worth every effort we ex- 
pended." 

A group of girl students, when asked what they would like to 
change about their schools, mentioned the following: 

“I would like to change my teachers—they decide too much; 
There are not enough social affairs; I would like to have a larger 
Circle of friends; It is hard to get together; I wish there was more 
variety of courses; I wish there was more variety of clubs, I wish 
there was a longer time for cafeteria.” 

Other sets of statements in several schools brought to light a 
poignant realization of the pupils' perspective of the guidance field. 
It was the beginning of the school year, and two pupils were dis- 
Cussing their schedules. One of them said to the other, “When do 
you have guidance?" “The fourth period," he replied. “When do 
you have it?” 

At another time, a group of students were anxiously awaiting one 

of their group who finally arrived. In chorus they all said, “Say, 
What did you do yesterday that was wrong and you had to go to 
that guidance office?" 
i pon inquiry to a group of high school boys as to whether they 
had a guidance program in their school, a puzzled look came on their 
faces, then one said, "Oh, yes, fellows, you know that person at the 
end of the hall!” “Oh, yes,” said another spontaneously, "She is a 
Wonderful help to the fellows going to college.” 

Upon inquiry to some teachers in one school about the guidance 
Office and its program, several said, “We know there’s an office set 

à gram, 
aside, but we don’t know anything about the work. But I believe 
i you went to the principal's office, he could tell you about it." 

rom still another school office the remark came, "I hope you are 

Dot one of those persons who believes all our problems can be solved 
Y that guidance testing machine." 

Cachers in a workshop, speaking of the guidance counselor's 
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work, remarked, “But what is that precious material they have which 
they won't entrust to us?" i Suee 
Thus, by observing spontaneous statements, Or — one 
ments to questions of pupils, teachers, and parents, one abe 
good idea of how a guidance program is functioning in the e ee 
tion of others. This is a form of evaluation that proves valuable 1 E 
sufficient number of statements of an evaluative nature are obtaine 3 
Let us also take note of some positive evaluative statements -— 
denote a great deal about the effectiveness of integration and huma 
relationships in a school. : j iaae 
A guidance coordinator who had an extensive ninth grade en " 
tion program in her school was asked Whether some of wane 
graders might have been overlooked as participants. She replied, es 
through some oversight, there is a single pupil who has been ov " 
looked, the homeroom teacher or student leaders will certainly chec 
me on it." ER 
A teacher in a small school, when asked whether she felt gu. 
was being adequately carried out, replied, *Well, we have no € 
program of guidance, but we all know our children and their pro 
lems and try to help them all the time." ders 
In another school, this remark was made: “Our guidance folde 
are used and worn out—we need new ones.” From further study n 
that school, it was evident that guidance folders were used ee 
sively. Each homeroom teacher had them, each classroom teache 


ts 
had them, and many parts of the folders were used by the studen 
themselves, 


Daily Schedule of Engagements. 
ance counselor may well be an eva 
of integration of guidance in the sc 


guidance coordinator’s daily sched 
one afternoon: 


The daily schedule of the gum 
luative instrument for pq 
hool's program. In one school fe 
ule of engagements was noted 


GUIDANCE CoonpiNATOR's Desk—p.m. SCHEDULE 
12:30 p.m. Interview with a parent. 
1:15 Meeting of freshman ho 
students’ personali 


Meeting with curri 
tests). 


i the 

meroom teachers (to discuss 
ty rating sheet). of 
; e 
culum coordinator (to discuss u$ 
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2:30 Interview with State Department representative to check 
on survey study of youth. 

3 Orientation meeting with principals and teachers of 
sending school— Topic: The Guidance Program. 

3:45 Talk with town policeman and student police aids con- 


cerning ball game for Freshman Orientation Day on 
the town's athletic field. 

4 Meeting with freshman orientation student leaders. 

4:30 Training session with college student doing field work 
in guidance at the school—a reqirement course in a 
nearby university. 

5 Bedside teacher visit. 


In addition, during one hour of the same day in this guidance 
office two teachers came in to study student records, a shop teacher 
brought ina film to be used in freshman orientation, a dozen students 
signed up for part-time work in the community, and five students 
read college catalogues. 

There was a wholesome social atmosphere, constructive activity, a 


type of good interpersonal relations, social attitudes, and a happy 
Spirit permeating such a school and reflected in the behavior of 
Pupils and faculty. Pupils are discussing school activities; teachers 
are cordial; they talk to students, are interested in visitors and show 
a kind of alertness that one does not find in a school where guidance 
Integration is not so marked. 

Although these are outward, obvious evaluative signs of integration 
of guidance and human relations within a school system and its per- 
Sonnel, they do lead also to an inner security in the student which he 
displays in the attitudes he holds about himself and his school experi- 
ences, 


Any Needed Areas to Study? 


„Are there any new areas guidance counselors need to appraise in 
View of present trends in education, learning, and curriculum? Are 
there any problems they need especially to study so that learning 


may be facilitated? 
Tension Areas? Have guidance counselors studied the areas of a 


School and of a community in instances where pupils, faculty, and 
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parents have tensions? Some of these tensions might wi iam 
through the observational skill described in the prece ee 
Perhaps, however, a study should be made to discover: pupi ene 
special tension problems and then to find seein i din 
as possible. A guidance coordinator in one school ! strives > ae 
acquaintance with community resource people and industrial re 
cerns who are interested in locating jobs for youth who have ipeo a 
problems and in advising them as they continue in their work. d 

In another school situation 2° the home economics departme : 
studied the potentiality of using meal service as a means for ee 
of tensions on the part of teachers and pupils, and for a more E: 1 
cratic setting for good teacher-pupil relationships. They pes ds 
separate dining-room for teachers, then tried teachers and em 
eating in small social groups. The latter was deemed more iie i 
releasing for both teachers and pupils. They found when teac a 
are together they are prone to keep on discussing tension an 
When they eat with the pupils on a social basis they rid themse im 
of tensions. As a result of the study, groups of pupils in the jun d 
high school invite teachers to eat with them and in the elementar) 
School the teachers and pupils eat together. " " 

Social-Cultural Forces? Are the research needs in relation t 
social-cultural forces being studied? 
trative, community, 
battling? Are contin 


ing social conditions? 
develop continuous re 
factors and forces? M. 
juvenile delinquency r 
on a national basis. Ra 


19 Mr. Howard Mc 


ima 
2 Messer, Director of Lunchrooms, Yaki 
Washington, 
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ing of the relationship of school programs to their social behaviors. 

Appropriate Learning Experiences? Axe studies not needed to dis- 
cover the kinds of learning experiences appropriate for different 
kinds of learning objectives? For example, a curriculum for the de- 
velopment of concepts may require experiences different from those 
for development of feelings and attitudes. Guidance counselors, cur- 
riculum personnel, and teachers may find it more fruitful to integrate 
their research activities around central problems rather than on a 
unit or subject basis. Should studies be made of the outcomes of 
learning under various patterns of curriculum and guidance? What 
kinds of studies should be made to discover the materials that would 
be helpful to lay study of education? What kinds of research are 
desirable to identify and meet the needs of adolescents at the local 
level? What are effective ways of working out research designs? 
What does research in other fields have to offer to curriculum and 
guidance designs? What are the ways of coordinating guidance 
and curriculum research on the local, regional, state, and national 
levels? 

Stinnulation for Research Attitude? What are the means of de- 
veloping a research attitude in teachers and guidance counselors so 
that it is an integral part of their day-to-day activities? 

An open-mindedness must exist to search for the many, many 
Ways in which a curricular or a guidance program can be evaluated 
each day. A continuous day-by-day evaluative means is the careful 
observation of what staff members and students are saying to each 
Other that may have evaluative significance to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and guidance staffs. Perhaps guidance counselors and cur- 
riculum specialists are expecting pupils, staff, and parents to evaluate 
When they have not had an opportunity to help in building a guid- 
ance program or a curricular change. 

; hat is necessary for a research attitude is to get started. It is 
important to find ways to stimulate local leadership. Some of the 
following might be used: (a) Records of student behavior before 
and after the introduction of a new curriculum; (b) Formation of 
a council of students to help evaluate; (c) Teacher logs of student 
behavior and activities; (d) Essay types of tests to obtain attitudes. 

Long-range action studies over a period of time, such as the study 
Of patterns of student behavior in various types of learning experi- 
ences, using anecdotal records, case studies, and follow-up of gradu- 
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ates and school-leavers might be better than a series of unrelated 
po n attitude might start on the local level by egi 
growth programs, entering into a total system-wide study abi 
Beloit, Wisconsin,?! or by studies in special interests, such as ini d 
of community resources, business enterprises, or parent gem 
It may come about through the specific topic approach on me 
areas as citizenship, youth attitudes, interest and needs of ks 
school: youth, and reading. A research attitude may also start we 
the interaction of college or university faculty and the local scho 


practitioners, as illustrated in the guidance study of orientation car 
ried on at a high school in a large city.?? ia fai 
It may develop through county-wide programs, as those A vs 
Angeles County, California, and Dade County, Florida, Ta 
county personnel work together on common problems or d 
to schools. It may start at the state level, as, for example, the s i 
department studies with local districts, such as exist in Florida, Mic ei 
gan, and Illinois. Cooperative research may be stimulated by nani 
department representatives and state and national association Con 
mittees through research conferences on the regional level. bes 
must be found for authorities from as many disciplines as poss! 


: , A : : sur- 
to use their findings Cooperatively in respect to guidance and € 
riculum designs, 


Implications of Evaluation and Research 
for Guidance Counselors 


z ful 
a guidance counselor can be most help 


21 See Chapter 4, PP- 118-119, 
22 See PP- 337-340 of this chapter, 
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in having teachers understand fully the implications of testing, and 
of all the projective, self-evaluative techniques which they use or 
would like to use in their curricular programs. These types of 
evaluation. could also be used most profitably for counseling in 
curricular guidance and in placement of the pupils. 

Third, guidance counsclors can help in continuous appraisal of 
pupil growth through good teacher-guidance staff relations and 
communication. Faith in, and communication with, teachers take a 
long time to build up, but these constitute one sign as to whether 
the guidance program is functioning in respect to the guidance role 
of teachers in the total educational setting. To facilitate good com- 
munication, guidance coordinators might spend time in places where 
the teachers are, such as lunchroom, activity rooms, and assemblies. 
Contact with teachers in all ways possible, in all situations possible, 
in all committees possible, aids in teacher-guidance staff relation- 
Ships, and communication for better appraisal of students. 

Fourth, a guidance staff can help in continuous appraisal of pupil 
growth by noting the unusual evidences of pupil growth. 

Teachers and guidance staffs can all see the obvious improve- 
ments in pupils, such as better performances in classroom learning 
experiences, ability to speak in forums and to lead in a student 
council. The guidance staff, however, ought to be able to point 
out other evidences of pupil growth as, for example, success on a 
part-time job, improvement in behavior at a club, improvement in 
home relations, seriousness of purpose as revealed in interviews, or 
conduct in general situations. 

Fifth, guidance counsclors can see that students’ own evaluations 
are integrated meaningfully with all other data that have been col- 
lected about students. To be effective in getting teachers to con- 
Sider how their teaching looks to pupils, guidance counselors can 
Share with them composite reports of pupil reactions. 

All the people in a school can appraise places where boys and 
girls are showing growth and where they are not. The custodial 
Staff particularly is in a position to note the behavior of students 
9n the school grounds and in the school plant in general. 

Sixth, guidance counselors can aid in curriculum appraisal. 
Whether evaluation is being made of a work-experience program, 
a citizenship education program, social studies projects, or of any 
area of school life, the guidance people do have a role to play and 
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should see that all possible resources of the guidance program are 
brought to bear in the evaluative process and in carrying out the 
results of the studies. 

Guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and teachers should 
work cooperatively in finding and carrying out the types of research 
and evaluation that will be most effective and valuable for educa- 
tional advancement. Teachers as well as research specialists should 
have a role in the process of working out research designs, in con- 
ducting experiments, interpreting results, and putting into effect the 
changes designated by the research findings. 

Needed areas for evaluation should be constantly assessed, and 
initial evaluative and research studies should be followed by further 
studies. Guidance counselors in their own area, together with other 
School personnel, need to evaluate the guidance program as to 16$ 
contribution to the total effective learning of students. When the 
school is a learning laboratory, student personnel activities wee 
vital part of that laboratory. Guidance counselors have their specia 
role in helping teachers to evaluate students in all aspects of their 
learning. All of the guidance services should be closely related to 
instruction and curriculum. Curriculum staffs and teachers need 
likewise to see the contribution of the guidance program in their 
work, and evaluate learning experiences in terms of their contribu- 
tion to the guidance of students. The needs of adolescents in their 
social and economic relationships, in their personal living, and 1n 
their curriculum experiences are the bases for studies, The one ques 


tion that should be asked repeatedly is, “Are the students really 
benefiting?” 


Summary 


This chapter has treated th 


, m 
: € areas of research and evaluation fro 
the curriculum-centered- 


guidance emphasis. "Types of research E 
ful in curriculum-centered-guidance W€ 


pertaining to the integrati i ic 
to effective homeroom 
Individual evaluation 
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group progress evaluation, and parent and lay participation in evalua- 
tion have been explained. Samples of evaluation forms from one 
school, including specific individual evaluations over the four years 
of a core program, were presented and analyzed. 

: The way in which guidance counselors and curriculum special- 
ists are evaluating, whether quantitatively or qualitatively, has been 
discussed, and curriculum-guidance areas which need to be evaluated 
were suggested. The challenge of stimulating a continuous research 
attitude was treated, together with suggestions for the means or 
methods of accomplishing it. Implications of research and evaluation 
for guidance counselors were drawn. 

. Let us now consider the role or records, testing, and counseling 
in curriculum-oriented guidance. 


10: Records, Counseling, and Testing 


in Curriculum-Centered Guidance 


WHAT KINDS OF RECORDS, COUNSELING, AND TESTS WILL BE MOST 
meaningful in a curriculum-centered guidance program? 

It is obvious that these three guidance services should become 
more curriculum-centered and more meaningful to the teacher and 
guidance counselor in planning a pupil's learning experiences. 
Records, counseling, and tests must also be meaningful to the stu- 
dent in analyzing his weaknesses and strengths in relation to his 
learning experiences and to his own growth as a learner. This 
approach in the use of records and tests indicates that they should 
be seen and used a great deal by teachers and pupils and by al 
resource people who might be helpful to the student in his grow!) 
as a learner, a citizen, and an individual. The who, what, wheres 


and how of these three guidance services requires careful re- 
consideration. 


Records in Curriculum-Centered Guidance 
Records, as with any other guidance area, should operate within 
the broad educational framework and objectives of a total schoo 
if a student is to achieve his optimum growth and development. 
review of the current practices in relation to records might indicate 
how they can be more meaningfully improved for building 2 CUI 


riculum-centered guidance program. 
374 
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Analysis of Present-Day Records 


Observations of record files in various schools have brought to 
light some disheartening features: 

1. Records in many places contain the usual standard data that 
have been recorded since the early 1920's and include: (a) personal 
and family objective data, (b) test data, (c) personality-trait rating, 
(d) scholastic achievement, (c) membership in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, (f) health data, (g) work experiences (on some). 

This standard list of data is not sufficient, nor does the informa- 
tion usually recorded give the important data about the pupil in 
each area. Even in these seven categories, it is not clear what ob- 
Jectives the guidance counselors have in mind in recording and 
using the data, and, above all, the objectives of the student are not 
known. 

Fortunately, an increasing number of schools no longer have 
personality-trait ratings, but have, rather, descriptive statements 
concerning the personality of students. Studies have shown that 
Personality data on traits, as honesty, cooperation, and so on, are 
meaningless without knowledge of the situation in which the pupil 
has been honest or dishonest or has or has not shown cooperation. 

2. Records are not used; some folders are as new as on the first 
day they were put into the file. In some guidance offices there is 
àn attitude of great secrecy about them and teachers are not allowed 
to use them except in the guidance office and when a guidance 
Counselor or an office secretary is present. But when examined, 
some of the folders contain only test data which anyone, including 
the student himself, might have been allowed to see. It is evident 
that a considerable amount of over-testing has been done in some 
Instances, 

The use of guidance folders has been too restricted. Employers, 
Parents, and many other important people are not allowed access to 
information from the pupils’ files. The whole area of “who should 
See the records” should be carefully evaluated on the basis of long- 
term objectives, and not because a very specific part of some pupil's 
records happens to be of a private nature. Such material could be 


Placed in separate smaller folders. 
As education continually strives to bridge the gap between school 
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and home, and between school and community, wherever p 
parents and community resource people should understand and o 
the records with careful assistance from the counselor. Many = 
these resource people are the real vocational counselors of the you 
concerned. , E m 
3. Records in other places are voluminous, containing many kt ; : 
of intercommunications. However, in the main office where n 
permanent cumulative records are filed, scarcely any kind of m 
tative data, not even that pertaining to the seniors, is in — 
The reasoning has been that no detrimental data should stand ee 
a student after graduation. However, a large quantity of poat 
data has been left in the folders which might have been help x 
to the students in obtaining positions, in gaining reete 
groups, or in making progress in their future work. Data showing 
continual progress of students in overcoming their weaknesses may 


be so described that they could be used meaningfully for the growth 
of graduates in later life. 


4. Records, where the 
usual, are sometimes in 
consisting of disjointed 
cerning one incident or 


y have been kept to a greater extent He 
a chaotic condition, much of the materia 
collections of miscellaneous statements po 
another. No attempt has been made to € T 
together in the files communications on specific incidents; neithe 


y 4 incl- 
is there evidence of efforts to make thorough analyses of the 1n 
dents with the cooperation of the student's teachers, principal, ae 
parents, 


" n ime 
Some of the more heartening features, which at the same ti! 


; : bim in 
might point the Way to more constructive insights concern! 5 
records, are as follows: 


1. Teachers and all others concerned w 


been most sincere 
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of the pupil’s problem or for helping the teachers to gain an insight 
into more thorough ways of analysis. Throughout the long, involved 
incidents of two students whose records were studied, no attempt 
had been made to have the students themselves record anything 
about their behavior and the roles they were trying to express 
through such behavior. Their problems were labeled “discipline 
cases,” which type of problems, it was evident, are set apart from 
guidance. There was no write-up in either case of a counseling 
interview with the students. One boy’s problem was connected 
with a peer group expectancy, yet there was no record of a study 
of that peer group or of any effort to re-direct its behavior into 
Constructive channels, 

2. Records devised by some schools are showing increasingly an 
understanding of the kinds of significant data that have meaning 
to them in terms of their educational objectives. They are listing 
Situations instead of traits, and the school personnel are supplying 
information concerning the behavior of pupils in these situations. 
It would seem that a single grading of a pupil “high” on cooperation 
does not convey as much meaning as notations that he cooperates 
well in committee work, in the halls, and in the particular tasks 
of the classroom. A school system that has replaced trait rating by 
More descriptions of personality in situations is the Bogota Public 
Schools, Bogota, New Jersey.” Their report cards, for example, 
under Social Development, instead of giving ratings of such traits 
as “cooperation,” “honesty,” and the like, contain the following 
descriptions: "respects the rights of others,” “accepts responsibility,” 
“practices good manners”; under Work Habits, “finishes work 
started,” “does the best work of which he is capable,” “is careful of 
books and supplies”; also, under English, “takes pare in group dis- 
Cussions,” “uses good speech habits,” "expresses ideas well in written 
form”; under Reading, "shows interest in books,” “understands what 
he reads,” “masters new words by content or analysis,” “reads in- 
SS 

lig personality traits are rated, a sounder and more favorable practice has 

cen to use the combined ratings of all the teachers of the pupil involved. 
Significant piece of work in the latter case i5 carried at Mt. Kisco High 
chool, Mt. Kisco, New York. (Described by Miss Helen Cameron, Guidance 
Ounsclor.) a. 

Bogg omt forms described by courtesy of Mr. Robert Pollison, Principal, 
£ota High School, Bogota, New Jersey. 
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dependently"; and under Physical Education, "follows directions; 
“has good muscular control,” “practices good sportsmanship. T 
The revision of the American Council on Education irc pedit 
Record Card for Junior and Senior High Schools is a valuable recor 
when all its categories are completed. Usually, it is conspicuous i: 
many schools for its lack of information. In most places no sy dae d 
has been worked out for evaluation or appraisal of a student's re 
and his progress at the end of the semester or at the end of = 
year. Whoever knows the student best, whether core teacher, home- 
Toom adviser, or guidance counselor, should be responsible E 
analyzing records at the end of cach semester and for c 
What growth and progress the student has made, or, if he tias nor 
made progress, what factors might be causes, A guidance comm ie 
consisting of qualified teachers, guidance counselors, senior advisers, 


; he 
and senior teachers should go over the records at the end of tl 


" e: ^ uc- 
Senior year, and record on a final form the best possible constr 
tive analysis and synthesis for each student, 


3. Unusual but most significant areas were noted in some achioels 
Besides the usual extensive objective data, other areas, as er 
adjustment, records of school progress, special interests and abt A 
ties, significant limitations (physical, social, mental), financial ie 
and work experience needed were recorded. Conference records 
(student and counselor, parent and counselor, student and teacher). 
and reports from club sponsors on attendance attitudes, cooperi- 
tion, and so on, were likewise included. The latter was significant 
in that it showed actual observation of the individual in the group 
and not solely the service point for belonging to a club. 


Needed. Improvements in Records 


"m d 
Concepts and procedures for building and keeping records shoul’ 
ies ; I 
be developed by all school personnel—administrators, curriculu 
; ^ à 4 ^ 1- 
directors, teachers, advisers of clubs, together with guidance i 
cators and counselors, and should be in line with present-day m 
tives in education, guidance, and curriculum. Students should als 
be consulted for their Suggestions, 
Teacher's Role in Record-Keeping. 
1. Teachers should have a 


. T : s. If 
share in decisions concerning records. 
teachers are to contribute d 


arc 
ata to records, they should have a sh: 
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in deciding the record forms to be used, how they should be used, 
the kinds of data that would be valuable to record, and the like. 

2. Since teachers have the students the greater amount of time, 
the record folders or copies of them should be iz their bands. This 
is a necessity if the learning experiences of pupils are to be based 
on the needs and problems of youth. If the homeroom organiza- 
tion is in effect, perhaps the homeroom adviser should have the 
records and the teachers and guidance counselors should work very 
closely through them. In the core program the core teachers should 
have the records, In some schools, particularly in California, space 
is available in teachers’ record books for recording significant data 
from the cumulative records of their pupils. The cumulative records 
are in that case kept in the central guidance office. Whatever type 
of organization is in effect will of course condition the particular 
Way in which records will be handled. Some schools make duplicate 
records, 

3. Whatever system is arranged, records should be available to 
teachers to use often in understanding their pupils, in improving 
their teaching, in individualizing learning experiences, and in con- 
Sider ing developmental tasks for their pupils. The true value of any 
Personnel record as a guidance tool depends in large measure upon 
the extent to which teachers use the information to understand 
Pupils and to improve their teaching. The guidance counselor should 
Coordinate guidance information from the registrar, the attendance 
Supervisor, and the health coordinator, and then have it sent to 
teachers, homeroom advisers, and class guidance counselors. 

4. Guidance counselors and specialists should help in making 
records an educational experience for all teachers by aiding them: 
first, in determining what are valuable data; second, in learning how 
to record meaningful data; third, in seeing a relationship between 
data and the learning experiences of their pupils. 


Obtaining More Meaningful Type of Data. 


(a) SuccessruL expertENcEs—Since learning is promoted by suc- 
cessful experiences, records should consist of constructive positive 
data rather than negative reports. On the same records some areas 
may have to be indicated in which the pupil has not achieved ade- 
quate growth and progress, but there must be some areas in which 
t Reis ] : 

s € pupil is successful in a classroom. When schools begin to con- 
“Ider extracurricular activities as meaningful learning activities for 
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which credit can be given, some successful pupil activity may be 
found, either in skills, leadership, interests, worthwhile participation, 
cooperation, or community service, for which positive, constructive 
statements can be made which might help to build a student’s self- 
confidence. Besides the activities, there is also work experience in 
which goals are more within the vision and grasp of the pupil than 
in the formal settings of the school. A deficient pupil, through the 
same area in which he was deficient in the classroom, may prove 
to be successful in the practice situation.? 

(b) ADOLESCENT SOCIAL STRUCTURE pATa—Guidance counselors 
and teachers should become as skillful in studying the problems of 
a group of pupils in their social structure as they are in unraveling 
the case history of one pupil. There is a great need to understand 
today's adolescent social structure—the kinds of status-assignments 
teenagers accord each other as a basis for their group behavior. 

(c) FAMILY AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC DATA—AÀnother area needing 
more careful analysis is that of the traditional socio-economic in- 
formation that is always asked for but whose meaningful uses guid- 
ance counselors have not yet fully discovered. How have the data 
on occupation of father and mother, number of members in the 
home, magazines read in the home, and so on, been used? This 
information has been important in cases of the extremely malad- 
justed and sometimes is offered as a reason for the maladjustment. 

Would it not be more valuable today to study and use back- 
ground data from the angle of actually helping boys and girls make 
personal, social, or financial adjustments to school? Would it not 
be valuable, when a pupil wishes to leave School, to have a confer- 
ence with him and his parents in order to bring all more closely 
together in planning a program of education and financial assistance 
to hold the student in school, if at all possible? In recent studies," 
among some of the principal reasons given by students for dropping 
out were boredom with School, lack of money to join extracurricular 
activities, and the need to go to work. Guidance counselors have 
considered participation in extracurricular activities important for 


3 See Chapter 3, pp. 65-67, for the case of the industrial arts student who was 


successful in a most difficult task à : 
PIT of an aca cc 
situation. demic course through a practi 


#Sce Chapter 1, pp. 29- 
ture 


30, for a further description of adolescent peer cul- 
5 See Chapter 6, p. 217 and footnote reference. 
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the social adjustment of pupils, yet records containing socio-eco- 
nomic background status were not consulted to ascertain if those 
pupils who were dropouts had moncy to join. Also, the socio-eco- 
nomic information about parents’ occupations might well be the 
significant data for discovery of a potential dropout. All that might 
have been necessary to meet the expectation of the parents and 
to aid the student to stay in school would have been a suitable part- 
time job. Data about the pupil's performance on the latter would 
also have been significant further information to be added to his 
record. 

In respect to occupational-economic background of parents, much 
more important data about family background should be obtained 
if the student is to be helped in the integration of experiences for 
his growth. Since the family is a powerful force for social learning, 
certain factors would doubtless have effect on the pupil's general 
outlook and behavior. Relevant data would be valuable, then, on the 
following points: What is the pupil's role in the family? What do 
his parents expect of him? What routines and beliefs does the 
family follow? Are the parents divorced? What feelings does the 
pupil have about his family? What disagreements does his family 
have? Is he secure in his family life? 

What happens in family life, as well as what is taught there, affects 

youth's social behavior. Family factors aid or hinder them in the 
learning situation at hand. Pupils hear about parents’ worries at home 
and absorb them. One dean of girls in a suburban district high school 
of a large city, when asked about the most pressing problems of 
students, said: 
The difficulties in the home situation. .. Parents go to Florida and 
leave children behind. .. Parents are divorced and children do not 
know which parent to live with. . . Some parents are interested only 
in themselves; children lack secure affection. 


These problems affect their school work, their adjustment, and 
their personality. There are also the pupils who worry about their 
fathers not being able to meet their rent, and "We don't know 
what to do. ... My parents think I should quit school but I 
would like to stay." 


9A significant Background Imventory in this respect is gathered from 
students at The Bronx High School of Science, New York City, Mr. Bernard 
Manson, Chairman, Guidance Department. 
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Too many schools rule out these problems as “too personal" to 
be given consideration. They fail to find out what pupils’ “outside” 
lives are like, what they are experiencing, and how many and how 
difficult their tasks are. Educators know that boys and girls have 
learned behavior, but not precisely what they have learned. 

Teachers may be able to learn many of these things from group 
discussion, sociodrama, autobiographical writings, “Three Wishes," 
other projective techniques, counseling, and, above all, from visits 
to the homes. These are feeling aspects of problems that usually 
cannot be obtained from impersonal paper-and-pencil tests on “What 
are your problems?" Elementary school teachers have found for a 
long time that their attitudes and insights have been changed and 
broadened by parent conferences and by visiting the homes of all 
the children. They therefore set aside enough time early in the year 
to get acquainted with pupils and parents. With high school teachers, 
the problem is a little more difficult but it can be solved, particularly 
if a teacher has a group of boys and girls in a homeroom for two 
years. A number of schools have the homeroom adviser as the core 
teacher of a group. High school teachers by this arrangement know 
their students better, and can work out better relationships that 
include visits to their homes. Thereby, teachers can make very 


meaningful contributions to a developmental record on each student 
as a home member, 


selors for a long time have considered their w 


tion, but usually the experiences with the most motivational appeal 
to the student are not recorded, as, for example, his growth as a 
result of being a member of the band, a student council representa- 


ork to be personaliza- 


T Maryland High School Record, 
courtesy of Dr. James Spitznas, 
Education, Baltimore. 


d, 1946, used in Maryland high schools; 
Director of Instruction, State Department of 
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considers the developmental emphasis, as well as standard data, as 
shown by the following: Under section on Personal and Social 
Relations, “chief goals," “friends,” “ways of meeting obstacles" are 
listed. Teachers also note whether a pupil is an organizer or a 
follower in his social-personal relations. Under Physical Educa- 
tion, various athletic skills are mentioned in which “participation” 
or "leadership" are indicated. Under Status of Home are listed "ap- 
proximate hours per week spent in farm or home chores,” “care of 
others in the homes,” and “earning money.” Out-of-school organi- 
zations as well as school activities are included under the section 
on Activities. Participation and leadership are indicated by special 
code type. Under Hobbies, Leisure Activities, “special interests,” 
and “unusual interests” are indicated, as well as “just interest.” 
Work experience, including summer work, is also a part of that 
record, 


Types of Curriculum-Experience-Centered Records 


In general, records should show the behavior, performance, 
growth and development of the pupil in his total school experiences. 
There should be records of the pupils’ behavior in situations and 
of youth in action settings. Records should likewise show the stu- 
dent’s accomplishments in, and reactions to, the tasks assumed in 
his curriculum experiences, laboratory experiences, and work experi- 
ences. Since they are designed to show the growth, development, 
and progress of students, they are developmental records. A few 
such typical records will now be described. 

Progress and Follow-Up Records. Progress records written by 
students themselves, teachers, and adults who know the students 
are consistent patterns in some schools at least once a year. Such a 
progress record, entitled “Elements in Student Progress,” is widely 
used as Tenafly (New Jersey) High School. In brief, it is a com- 
pilation record on personality, health, recreational-communicative 
skills, social adjustments, school citizenship, vocational plans, work 
experiences, and on problems that hinder school progress. 

Each spring this progress report is made on every student.® 


8 See Appendix, pp. 480-481 for complete form of record. 
® As reported on Guidance Office Circulars by Miss Leone Johnson, Coordi- 
nator of Guidance, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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Evaluations on the forms entitled *Elements in Student Progress" 
are made in all homerooms. In grades nine, ten, and twelve, three 
copies of the forms are handed to each student. One form is used 
for self-evaluation by the student; also on this form the homeroom 
teacher places her evaluation. Two other forms are given by stu- 
dents to two of their basic course teachers for evaluation. Other 
teachers are also asked to make evaluations, particularly those in 
the specialized areas, as art, music, homemaking, or shop, since 
sometimes the progress and skill of pupils in these areas are involved. 
The homeroom teacher determines how many reports she wants, 
which depends upon her knowledge of the student. In the junior 
year, the N.E.A. record forms are used and all the basic course 
teachers fill out these records, instead of only two teachers, as in 
the other years. 

The evaluation process for these records becomes a particular 
homeroom guidance project, carefully discussed by homeroom 
groups, explained and carried out under the 
room teacher, who transfers these evaluations with a descriptive 
statement of each student to the student folders. A summary sheet is 
placed in the Permanent Record in the guidance office. In this school 


the guidance office maintains a Separate drawer for the records of 
each homeroom. 


Of special interest, also, in this hi 


on which are stated graduation pl 
ment, further education 
tion, 


guidance of the home- 


gh school is a post-school record 
ans and data relative to employ- 
ation, marriage plans, and the like. After gradua- 
newspaper clippings concerning notable accomplishments of 
graduates are placed in the folders from time to time. Data from 
these folders are used later to discover alumni who might be inter- 
ested and qualified to aid the School in particular ways, such as 
counseling in recreational areas, or becoming members of curriculum 
committees, of parent-planning committees, or of other groups. 
The senior counselor at this school spends a great deal of time 
in becoming thoroughly acquainted with the graduating class. Since 
many of these students prepare for college, the senior counselor 
devotes considerable effort to representing fairly and honestly her 
students to the colleges. Along with the record forms that are sent 
out as a matter of established procedure is enclosed a well-organ- 
ized, descriptive assessment and recommendation, such as the fol- 
lowing: : 
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John is an intelligent, alert boy who mixes well with any group and 
who knows how to meet and talk with students and adults. His father 
is a professional man and he and his mother have encouraged him in 
his academic achievement as well as his other activities. He has changed 
schools several times and this may account for the ready adjustment 
which we noticed when he entered our school He has maintained 
an excellent record and is working hard this year to improve it in 
order to be ready for college. Teachers have felt that he is sincere in 
his effort and industry, that he thinks clearly, works independently, and 
is cooperative and self reliant. Since he has ability, a good school record 
of achievement, a well-rounded personality, and has worked and saved 
to start himself in college, he seems very worthy of further education 
and we recommend him to the University of as a capable pro- 
spective student. Although he has worked outside of school and saved 
his earnings toward the start of college, he will need, however, some 
financial aid.10 


All record information in this school—anecdotal descriptions, 
test data, personality evaluations, part-time work experiences, 
parent-teacher conference reports—are integrated and used mean- 
ingfully by principal, teachers, counselors, parents, and curriculum 
Specialists for gaining an understanding of their boys and girls, for 
building curriculum, and for having each pupil reach his best poten- 
tial socially, educationally, and vocationally. 

Unstructured Data Records. The imperative needs of youth are 
behavioral needs, and therefore there must be estimates of growth 
in how youth think, feel, and act about problems and situations 
meaningful to them. Newer types of records which are not struc- 
tured into a set form are more beneficial for this purpose. Unstruc- 
tured evaluative means may also designate ways to help students 
achieve growth in solving problems. 

Church preference on the formal Personal Data Blank in the 
guidance office may be used by counselors and teachers in discov- 
ering the activities of students in church youth groups, or in en- 
couraging youth to join such groups, but the student’s personal 
autobiography may offer the real significance of religion to the 
student, as, for example, when he has recorded in his autobiography 
in core class that he is having trouble “in social-moral areas because 
of religious conflicts and training.” 


10 Description written by Miss Ruth Hensel, Senior Adviser, Tenafly High 
School, Tenafly, New Jersey. : 
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The number of younger and older sisters and brothers becomes 
significant when a student has written in her autobiography that 
she was "always in wrong with her younger sister.” Other equally 
valuable statements are: "This was the first time I was ever really 
in a teen-age crowd. I had a wonderful time"; “If I have any prob- 
lems at all, I know my family will understand and try to help me"; 
“I had no brothers or sisters at the time. The brat came later"; 
"As of today, I have my two sisters out of the house because of 
marriage"; “I have an ideal mother and father whom I love dearly. 

Core classes in some schools have used the personal autobiography 
extensively as a composition in English work. The autobiography 
remains then in the core guidance folder, and is invaluable to the 
core teacher. However, it must be realized that it is an invaluable 
instrument for all the teachers of pupils and its content should 
be integrated with every experience the pupil has. Pupils very often 
in these forms state their personality weaknesses; these have im- 
plications for part-time work experiences, summer camp experiences, 
placement bureaus, and are of value to all people who may counsel 
pupils. A system of integration of unstructured evaluative means 
must be studied carefully to insure that most valuable information 
reaches important places and important people in the lives of stu- 
dents. What is important in the core teacher's folders is likewise 


important for the guidance counselor's office and the Permanent 
Cumulative Record. 


Other kinds of unstructured evaluativi 
anecdotal records, self- 


self-evaluations as used 


€ means include sociodrama, 
appraisals, such as logs and diaries, and the 


entories are also paper-pencil tests, not 
5 1n real life situations, These limitations 


11 See Chapter 9, PP- 345-350, 353-359, 
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must be taken into account before guidance and curriculum experi- 
ences are organized around the problems a pupil claims as his own. 
They must also include the pupil's problems as adults perceive them. 
One excellent thing about youth inventories, however, is the fact 
that youth are asked the question at the end of the test, “With 
whom would you like to talk over these problems?” That question 
is hardly ever given sufficient emphasis. Upon inquiry of a core 
teacher in regard to this, the answer was, “I just assumed it was I 
since I have the student in class and see him so often.” It may 
come as a shock to learn that the student wants to talk with some- 
one else. The youth’s choice may not be the guidance counselor, 
the core teacher, the homeroom teacher; it may be some other 
teacher, some person in the community, or some older student. 
The writer, interested in this aspect of the test, asked this question 
of fifteen core pupils to whom the youth inventory was adminis- 
tered. Five of them named their core teacher, two their guidance 
Counselor, three named other teachers whom they idealized as was 
evidenced by their glowing descriptions of these teachers; of the 
other five, two named a specific parent, one a minister, and two 
named community people—a community recreational director, and 
à part-time job employer. Although the group of pupils approached 
was small, the result does indicate, and perhaps surprisingly, with 
whom youth may prefer to discuss their problems. This points up 
a significant factor in counseling, viz., who should counsel??? 
Filing out a youth inventory of problems may be a develop- 
mental experience for a student in that it gives assurance that other 
youth have had problems of similar nature to his own; it may be 
developmental in that a teacher or counselor knows with whom the 
student wants to discuss his problems; and it may bea developmental 
experience if these problems are fruitfully treated in group discus- 
sion with others of his own age group. The Problem Check Lists 1 
may also be valuable if they can be analyzed in relation to students 
autobiographies and sociograms. It may be discovered from a socio- 
gram that a pupil who states “inability in meeting social situations" 
as his problem on a Check List may be the person who is most 


12 This problem will be treated later in this chapter, pp. 396-399. 
13 As, for example, Mooney's Problem Check List; see footnote on p. 100. 
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accepted by the group and most capable of exerting social ipod 
ship in his group. The pupil's real problem may not really be i 
ability in meeting social situations" but a lack of self-confidence, 
which must be overcome if he is to realize his optimum development. 

Group Behavior Records.^ Descriptive accounts of group activi- 
ties, group growth, group progress, and individual behavior in a 
group are as important to place on developmental records as x 
those of individual progress. Evidences of group progress shou 
be recorded. Some of the following ways may be used: (a) Class 
minutes, to see if the group is making progress in such aspects as 
group planning and evaluation procedures; (b) Committcé reports 
to observe whether members of the group are learning better tn 
to share information and cooperate in plans; (c) Group diary," 
to observe how members feel about the meeting—what complaints 
were present, what members liked about the meeting. 

A group recorder for each group activity can be appointed— 
this experience should be passed from one student to another. 
Accounts of each group's work in planning and evaluating, in activi- 
ties carried out, in reasons for success or failure, can be made. In 
a school a file might be kept of the recorder's reports of activities. 
The activities coordinator could use these files for study and 
observation to be passed on to a leadershi 
activity sponsors and student leaders. Grou 
from the leadership council could 
happening in the way of partici 
ties. Other factors such observ 
clearness of purpose, 
resistance to group d 


p council of group 
p activities observers 
be appointed to relate what is 
pation, discussion leadership, activi- 
ers might analyze are interest level, 
pupil interaction, ability to accept differences, 


ecisions, leader encouragement, leader attempts 
at summarization, and whether consensus was obtained. A summary 


of these factors may be placed in the files of the activities co- 
ordinator. This same procedure could 


cussions and committee work in the cla 
Such developmental records of a stu 
guide to his interests, his interpersona 
qualities of leadership as judged by 
and the kind of curricular experiences 


be followed in group dis- 
ssroom. 

dent's activities should be a 
l relations, his initiative, his 
his peers and adult advisers, 
he should pursue. 


14 See Chapter 6, pp. 246-2 


47, for other trea 
15See Janet A. Kelley, 


tment of group records. 
College Life and 


tbe Mores, pp. 199-200. 


|] 
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Use of Curriculum-Experience-Centered Records 


How should records be studied, used, and kept? 

If records are to be meaningful in curriculum-centered guidance, 
they must be used to show the pupil's growth and progress in all 
his experiences, social-recreational-civic as well as scholastic. Rec- 
ords should have more comprehensive information regarding the 
pupil as a growing individual in his life-situation in school, in his 
home and community. They should contain personality ratings and 
other types of evaluations by the student himself, by other students 
who know him well, as well as by his teachers. These can be sup- 
plemented by parental observations at home and in non-school 
activities. Records are not the task of the counselor alone—they 
require the combined judgment and contribution of everyone who 
works with the student. Some assessment, including the student's, 
as to success, ability, and character developed through work ex- 
periences should be made by all who are involved in the student's 
growth in these experiences. Here, his work attitudes, study habits, 
Social attitudes and habits, personality growth, leadership and fol- 
lowership—all should be noted. 

Pupil? Needs and Development. Central in the type and use of 
records are the students! needs. The kinds of data collected should 
vary with the particular needs of the students and with the objec- 
tives they (the students) are trying to accomplish. 

It will bear repeating that records should be used constantly and 
should contain the kinds of. data that have some meaning or rela- 
tion to each new learning experience of students. New experiences 
should be evaluated in the light of previous experiences. Significant 
attempts to improve by students need to be recorded and studied 
from the angle of analyzing how the pupil perceives what ought 
to be his improvement. The mere accumulation of information on 
a record is not enough. Reports, tests, inventories, observations, 
interviews, reactions of teachers, and case studies are helpful, but 
they can only hint from time to time. Merely making a case study 
per se is not enough. Having an interview is not enough. Each must 
have some purpose in relation to the student's objectives and what 
he is striving to accomplish. 

It is a very complex process to find out the real interests and 
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abilities of one pupil. In the evaluations of Ruth, quoted in the pre- 
ceding chapter, it was evident that only after a full year of con- 
tinuous records in her core work were the teacher, parent, and 
student herself able to see that her real interest was creative writ- 
ing and that her real ability also was along this line. 

It is feared that too often the records in many schools are kept 
for the school's benefit rather than for the benefit of the pupils 
development. 

Central Place of Records. The central place for records depends 
upon the organization of the school. Guidance services may appear 
in a variety of forms in a school program, depending upon the par- 
ticular curriculum pattern within the school. There must be flexibil- 
ity as to the places where records can be kept, but a central clearing 
house should also be established. AII teachers, extracurricular ac- 
tivities advisers, and other staff members must be able to work very 
closely with the homeroom teachers or core teachers, but the latter 
may be the most central people for holding the guidance folders of 
pupils, with the permanent folders in the guidance office. 

Everything that has been collected about a pupil in these folders, 
however, cannot continue to remain on the permanent form. Upon 
entry to each grade in the elementary school and at the end of each 
year in high school, the individual’s guidance-curriculum record 
should be assessed in terms of Progress or lack of it, of accomplish- 
ment of objective, of assessment of the pupil for the new situation 
the following year, and, at the end of the senior year, for place- 
ment in job, industry, another school, or college. The special value 
of the cumulative record is that it makes Possible the viewing of an 
individual’s status at a particular time against the backeronnd of his 
growth and development over a long period of time. These records 
should be studied to determine whether pupils have to increase their 
resources or reduce their aspirations, or whether they have resources 
to carry them far beyond their present aspirations. 

The school's procedure for collecting and recording data, for 
keeping and referring to records should be familiar to and skillfully 
used by all staff members, In Some schools, guidance counselors 
distribute to all classroom teachers important data about their 
pupils, such as reading comprehension Score, reading rate, achieve- 
ment strengths and weaknesses, group adjustment status, which can 
be easily recorded in their teachers’ record books. This practice 
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helps teachers individualize each pupil's work and meet his personal 
problems. In this transmission process, guidance counselors should 
have in mind the furnishing of data essential to the continuous evolu- 
tion of the curriculum. 


Who, What, Where of Developmental Records 


If developmental records are to serve as a basis for decisions on 
improving the pupils' experiences, rather than as value judgments 
about pupils, data for them should come from all the laboratory 
Situations in which pupils are having learning experiences—class- 
room, extracurricular activities, club programs, social-recreational- 
physical education program, community, home, from his work- 
experience laboratory, and from the reading and visual aid labora- 
tories. In each of these laboratories, special kinds of developmental 
growth or lack of it may be noted on records.!^ In these laboratories, 
evaluative data will also exist of individuals as home and community 
members, in work-experience competence, civic competence, per- 
sonality competence, vocational potential, creativity potential, and 
competence in social and communication skills. 

Record forms being used in core classes are particularly valuable 
as developmental records." Record forms for gathering types of 
data on such areas as social-skills-communication, civic competence, 
problem-solving competence, and others need to be devised.! 

Data for such developmental records, as noted elsewhere, will be 
contributed by a wide variety of human resources—advisers, coun- 
selors, teachers, community leaders, parents, employers, fellow stu- 
dents, and by the students themselves. Records and reports can be 
combined as in core groups,'® by having each student write letters 
to his parents telling what he has been doing and what his strengths 
and weaknesses are. The fact that a student has access to his record 
is implicit. 

Above all, the student's goals and purposes should be recorded as 
he perceives them. His qualities of leadership as perceived by his 


16 See Chapter 11, pp. 426-430, for information on developmental laboratories. 

17 See Chapter 9, pp. 345-350. 

18 Consult Appendix, pp. 511-514, for several suggested forms. 

19Mr. Leslee Bishop's Core Groups, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, furnish an example. 
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peer group should likewise be recorded. His activities should be 
more carefully studied as a guide to his interests, his initiative, and 
so on. The way the adolescent feels about himself, about his family, 
the goals he has set for himself, the problems troubling him, his 
own opinions of what he would like are all dynamic factors in rela- 
tion to building his curriculum. The guidance counselors function 
is to help the resource people decide what is important to record, 
to devise simple ways of keeping records, and to aid them in using 
these data constantly in making decisions about pupils learning ex- 
periences on the basis of their records. 

There are, in the twelve years between kindergarten and gradua- 
tion from high school, “ups and downs” in the patterns of growth 
of children and youth. Experiences over the twelve years may show 
revealing consistencies and inconsistencies in behavior. It is not as 
important to know where the pupil is at any one point as whether 
he is growing. A knowledge of whether he is growing, and in what 
ways he is not, ought to indicate the needs of the pupil and the kinds 
of appropriate curriculum and learning experiences he should have. 
A well-devised and well-used cumulative record is invaluable in 


revealing developmental trends and in i 
status of pupils. 


A pupil's record should be studied often from the angle of such 


questions as these: Is he growing into the kind of person he aspires 


to be? Has he made the adjustments during the year to develop 


the sense of self-reliance which he needs so greatly? How well has 


he met the developmental tasks that will equip him for his next 
level of development? 


Aie sg 
ndicating the "growing 


It is only through meeting questions like these and through a 
consciousness of the growing status of the pupil, and making ample 
provision for a variety of experiences, a variety of people, and a 


variety of tasks in the learning experiences of the pupil that his 
optimum growth and development can be insured. 


Counseling in Curriculum-Centered Guidance 


How does counselin 


g find its role in a curriculum-centered guid- 
ance program? 
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"Face to face relationships" *° and “taking positive steps in the 
light of new orientations" ?' are essential parts of an experience- 
centered curriculum, of a child-centered, of a life adjustment pro- 
gram or a community-centered curriculum. Certainly counseling fits 
in with any program that has its objective "the total growth and 
development of individuals." 


Counseling—Vitally Related to Learning 


Counseling also has a role in experience-centered curricula be- 
cause it is vitally related to learning. Learning is a problem-solving 
process and occurs when old ways of acting are incapable of meet- 
ing new conditions? Several conditions for learning have been 
established.?? It is initiated by some tension on the part of the 
learner about his present state of affairs. Behavior takes place as a 
result of this tension. When an individual establishes a goal for 
himself, and in achieving it has satisfied his wants, the tension will 
consequently be reduced or eliminated. Learning therefore implies 
cbanges in bebavior, as a consequence of attempts to overcome dif- 
ficulties, to get around obstacles, and to deal with problems. The 
tension or dissatisfaction, the goal, and the difficulty or problem set 
the stage for learning. Valuable in the learning process also is the 
pupil's perception of the progress he is making. 

Let us now consider the role and the contributions that guidance 
counselors make specifically through counseling in this stage for 
learning.*4 

Goal Formation. Counseling, for example, has always been con- 
cerned with the modification of behavior. One can perceive rather 


20For more complete definition of counseling, consult Ruth Strang, The 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946), p. 29. 

21For more complete definition of counseling, consult Carl R. Rogers, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942), 
p- 18, 

22For more complete definition of learning, consult A. I. Gates et al., 
Educational Psychology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), p. 299. 

23 Ibid, Chapters IX-XVI. 

24 See Chapter 1, pp. 24-28, and Chapter 3, pp. 67-73, of this book for 
further treatments of learning that also have application for counseling, records, 
and testing. 
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plainly the role of counseling in discovering the "west ci ef 
youth, in helping them set up goals and guiding them through. di 
ficulties and problems so that they will achieve self-direction. 
Counselors ought to be able to discern the goals that are in cies d 
with the age and maturity of pupils by studying carcfully rs 
counseling data in relation to age groups and maturational leve 
of children and youth. Then, counselors and teachers can work to- 
gether for some sequential order of learning activities for pupils to 
move forward toward goals. 


Two authorities in core curriculum state, in relation to core 
classes: 


Class activities appear to be focused and energized beyond anything 
found in the typical subject-matter curriculum classroom. Pupils ars 
working on problems that are clearly understood in relation to goals.” 


However, it is felt that this can happen in the subject matter class 
if the teacher can reorganize her curriculum and teach in a way in 
which students are motivated, set goals, and perceive how to achieve 
them in relation to their learning experiences. In such reorganiza- 
tion the needs and goals of youth must serve as criteria, and ob- 
jectives are determined through teacher-pupil planning. Counselors, 
who through their counseling experiences have so much knowledge 
of the cultural status needs and drives of youth, their abilities and 
interests, should transmit them to teachers and be concerned in 
evaluating the ability of the curriculum to 
Counseling has too often been confined to relationships in the 
guidance office and has not adequately considered the experiences 
through which pupils modify their behavior. 

Search for Motivation. As has bee 
of this book,?¢ one of the great factor: 
“Motivation is an integral and em 
learning through experience. 
Does he want to make an e 
counselors, 


meet student needs. 


n indicated in the early pages 
sin learning is the will to learn. 
phasized part of the theory of 
"7?! Does the pupil want to learn: 
ffort to develop his talent? Guidance 
through their counseling experiences, are in a position 


?5 Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing tbe Core Curriculum 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), P. 99. 
26 See Chapter 1, pp. 25-26. 


27 Faunce and Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum, p. 99. 
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to study or challenge the student's motivation, to discover his learn- 
ing blocks and difficulties, and to aid in setting up the curricular ex- 
periences that will aid him in achieving his goals. One of the great 
hindrances to achieving this role has been the overwhelming amount 
of time counselors have spent in giving information. As one edu- 
cator stated in discussing the role of motivation in relation to 
guidance, “The role of guidance is one-tenth information and nine- 
tenths motivation." ?$ It is true that the counseling process itself has 
the motivation of the student as a main objective. However, this 
motivation is usually the counsclor's objective. Very often the stu- 
dent does not come to the counselor’s office on his ow2 motivation. 

When the core teacher counsels the student, he does not have to 
Spend so much time in studying how to begin an interview, how to 
gain rapport, and to remember the steps involved in an interview. 
Interviews arise in the core group from the zatural situation in 
which the student is already highly motivated, sees his problems, 
and takes care of all the steps himself with his teacher-counselor. 
If he goes to the guidance counselor, he goes with a purpose, 
whether to obtain occupational information or just to talk with an- 
other person about his problem. He voluntarily seeks help because 
he is motivated. This scarcely happens when he is scheduled for an 
interview whether he wants or needs it. In the latter case, the 
dynamic energy of motivation, which leads to action on the part of 
the student in solving his problems, is not released. 

Interviewing in the core situation, which could also be a poten- 
tiality in any regular classroom situation, ceases to be interviewing 
and is replaced by human, natural, normal ways of talking through 
a problem. If this problem concerns other students, it may be 
worked through in a more scientific problem-solving approach. 
Counselors and teachers aid the growth of students very often by 
Just becoming acquainted with them rather than interviewing them 
about some problem. 

The counselor and teacher should remember that the pupil has 
an excessive amount of energy which he may be releasing in some 
absorbing hobby. A counselor in this case may have much more ef- 
fect by simply listening to the pupil talk about his hobby and then 


28 Dr. Robert Havighurst, in address presented at Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, Chicago, Illinois, April, 1953. 
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seeing that it is recognized in some place of prestige and of status 
to him. This kind of success may increase the pupil’s work in his 
classes, provided the teacher works through his source of motivation. 

Guidance counselors too often have not seen their role in the 
search for motivational measures. Social status recognition, a basic 
need in the realization of the self, has too often been overlooked. 
The role of counselors includes the task of secing that social status 
recognition is given all the way along the road to achievement. 

Counselors and teachers have spent much time in discovering the 
pupils with high intelligence, but too little time in studying how 
their motivation might be aroused to achieve according to their 
ability. After finding talent, the role of the counselor might well be 
to find the people to whom children and youth are attracted. That 
youth idealize and identify with adults is well known. A young per- 
son's ideal ego is affected by the people, young and old, who are 
attractive to him. The role of the counselor becomes that of finding 
the people with whom youth who are not motivated, or who are 
having problems, might identify. Counselors also have the role of 
informing these people that they may be able to help such and such 
a youth who identifies strongly with them. 

We may rightly turn now to the questions of who does the coun- 
seling, how it is done, why, when, and where it is carried on. All of 
these questions may need careful consideration in the light of 


present-day educational objectives and conceptions of learning and 
curriculum. 


Who Does the Counseling? 


Counseling cannot be done solely by the one, two, three, or four 
guidance counselors who function in a school. It must be an integral 
part of the educational process, and therefore must be done to some 


degree by all the school personnel who are an integral part of the 
educational program. 


Teachers, Students, Parents, and Comm. 
Counselors. All teachers should know t 
counseling. Teachers of outstanding pe 
in understanding children and youth, 
ing in guidance, have been named 
schools. Certainly encouragement sho: 


unity Resource People as 
he fundamental principles of 
rsonality and good approach 
who have also had some train- 
teacher-counselors in many 
uld be given for many more 
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teachers to become teacher-counselors. The more people there are 
who are close to children and youth, the more satisfactory will be 
the counseling done. 

Students may also act as counselors. One educator states: 


Research at Indiana University several years ago demonstrated that 
college students were rated more valuable as counselors than were 
faculty counselors. We have discovered in one of our high schools 
that selected high status seniors can do an effective counseling job 
with maladjusted students. These student counselors belong to the 
Service Club which has replaced the Honor Society in this school. 
The senior class adviser supervises the assignment of “cases” and the 
counseling done by his senior students. It is effective as a therapy pro- 
gram and as a leadership training program, too. Student leaders have 
an opportunity to be of service and get personally acquainted with 
“wild kids” and “outsiders” who seldom have such close contacts with 
the “wheels.” When we learn how to have students serve students, we 
will help reduce the rejection and cliquing aspects of our adolescent 
school cultures.?? 


Certainly upper-class students can be of great help in many kinds 
of counseling work with younger students. It has been noted pre- 
viously ?? that members of adolescent peer group society also have 
an influence on their own agemates. 

At one high school, during an orientation program, it was noted 
that upper-class leaders had great influence with small freshman 
groups to whom they were showing the school, and talking about 
what might be problems to them. These freshmen asked many more 
questions of a personal type than were asked of a counselor who 
went with another group. Upper-class student leaders, under guid- 
ance by qualified counselors, may be able to do effective counseling 
Work with under-class men. As long as youth learn much from each 
other, this fact should be taken advantage of in a constructive way 
Whenever possible. 

Guidance counselors in various schools are finding that there are 
other resources from whom a large proportion of young people can 


29 Douglas Blocksma, “New Approaches to Counseling,” Journal of tbe 
National Association of Deans of Women, XVI, No. 4 (June 1953), p. 169. 
(Dr. Blocksma is Director of Pupil Personnel and Guidance, Grand Rapids 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan.) 

39 See Chapter 1, pp. 29-30. 
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secure help. Parents and community people are being used for coun- 
seling youth. On one occasion a Kiwanis member was observed in 
counseling some youth on employment in the community. Gen- 
uinely interested in these youth, he tried to discover their drives 
and motives in relation to themselves. Upright businessmen with 
whom youth identify can exert a good influence in the lives of boys. 

Guidance counselors need therefore to discover the key people, 
whether students, teachers, or community people, who are important 
to youth and with whom they identify. A key person discovered in 
one school *! by the guidance counselor was the school nurse who 
also served as liaison "Visiting Person" between the homes and the 
School. She had lived in the community a longer time than many of 
the other school personnel and knew the cultural composition of 
the community. As she phrased it, “I eat in all the homes, rich and 
poor, and know the mores of every class group in this community." 

She was the strongest link to the community and to the boys and 
girls. They knew her from her visits to their homes, and felt she 
understood their personal and family problems. The guidance coun- 
selor found her to be a central resource person in the school's guid- 
ance program. 

At another high school the guidance office, as a result of a survey, 
now has a file of names of people in the community who are will- 
ing to give students any information they can about vocations, avo- 
cations, or colleges. Every high school should have a list of key 
community people who could aid the students through many kinds 
of counseling, Certainly there is indication that there are many re- 
source people from whom a large proportion of young people want 
and could receive help.?? Nor is verbalized help always the best help 
for every type of student. Many students experience help and insight 
in the "doing process." When they actually do a piece of work, 
they can be guided in analyzing themselves in relation to it. The 
work-experience program in this respect offers a great opportunity 
for meaningful counseling. 


Guidance Specialist. Finally there is the guidance specialist, whose 


31 Mrs. Mary McCall, School Nurse, Mt Kisco High Scl i 

in d pees l, Mt. Kisco, New 

York, who works in close cooperati i m E : e 
Counselor at the same school. perauon with Miss Helen Cameron, Guidanc 


32'The writer made a brief survey of studen ; s S 
i t . See 
p- 387 of this chapter. y responses in this respect. 
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role is, of course, to counsel the young people who need specialized 
help of one kind or another, and to help any group or individual 
that comes to him for counsel. A guidance counselor's role is also to 
transmit significant data to teachers and teacher-counselors to help 
them in understanding and counseling their particular groups of 
pupils. By far the greatest role in this respect is to help teachers in 
what is essentially a good counseling process. This training program 
should include basic principles of counseling. The main principles 
of non-directive counseling are a necessity for all teachers. How- 
ever, the inservice program must be one that teachers have a share 
in planning. Also the situation that obtains when "the psychologist 
or counselor talks over our heads" should be avoided. 

However, every teacher can improve in her relations with chil- 
dren and youth by knowing non-directive principles. She can train 
herself to let the pupil speak, to listen to what he says, note the 
feeling aspects of what he is saying, and help him to clarify his fecl- 
ings. Demonstrations of good interviews and counseling skill should 
be an instructional technique in inservice training of teachers, par- 
ents, and others who will be counseling, and to senior students, par- 
ticularly those who will go into personnel and secretarial positions. 
Demonstrations showing employer and employee relationships and 
the verbal responses of persons desiring positions will be a need for 
all seniors. 

It is felt that too much technical "know how" or artificial tech- 
nique for rapport have been imposed on those seeking and needing 
help. This artificiality has interfered with the rapport rather than 
aiding it. Can the approach not start with natural, good, sincere hu- 
man relations? After all, if a counselor has had good rapport with 
teachers and their particular groups of pupils, he will know the 
pupil who comes to him for help. 


Who Should Be Counseled? 


All students have problems, and need help in solving them, at 
various times in their life experiences. However, this fact has not 
been fully recognized in many schools. Some schools which have 
made studies of the students who avail themselves of counseling 
state that “they belong usually to two classes: (a) those who do not 
need it, and (b) those students who are going on to college.” 
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The talented boy or girl who has been an "under-achiever" is 
usually a pupil without motivation and needs counscling because of 
the emotional failure to see himself or herself as having talent. The 
School and community should help talented boys and girls to see 
themselves as they really are in terms of ability. 

Another group of students who need counseling are those who 
wish to leave school. Guidance counselors and teachers have given 
very little thought to revising their counseling methods and pro- 
grams for holding these students in school. This type of student 
ought to challenge guidance counselors to consider the human re- 
sources in the community that could help him to stay in school. It 
may indicate, too, that counselors should have some commercial 
and industrial training to counsel adequately the large number 
of students who do not go to college or who want to leave school. 
The evidence available from many of the dropout studies indicates 
two principal reasons for leaving School: dissatisfaction with the 
school program or some phase of it, and lack of financial means. 


ing records for symptoms of potential dropouts 
When I did not do my written assignment, I would play sick," 


33 Hunting A Career: A study of Out-of-School Youth in Louisville, Ken- 
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should be a challenge for some investigation by counselors and 
teachers. 

Although school and guidance office records usually show which 
students have out-of-school jobs, this information is not passed on 
by guidance counselors to the teachers in some schools, so that 
teachers may use beneficially these pupil experiences in their class- 
room work. 

To consider another important function in "Who should be coun- 
seled?", too often guidance counselors, particularly senior advisers, 
have spent a disproportionate amount of time in switching students 
in the "right direction" or leading to the "right" college or the 
"right" jobs. Important as this is, they should also spend as much 
time in discovering students with college potential and in helping 
them to find financial assistance to realize their potential. They have 
not spent a proportionate amount of time, either, in finding the 
sources of motivation for those students who have the ability but do 
not set goals high enough for themselves. 

Increasingly, the recently out-of-school youth also needs counsel 
and help. Since "not working up to one's ability" is a problem of 
first rank in schools, counselors should, more than is at present being 
done, study carefully this problem in relation to students enrolled 
in the experience-centered curriculum approaches (as core, life 
adjustment), to see whether this is a problem being solved more 
adequately through the approaches they emphasize, as better peer- 
group relationships, improved social behavior through group func- 
tioning, and improved curricula to meet more directly their needs 
and interests. 

Regardless of what particular direction or problem counselors 
may be considering, the fact that all students need counseling at 
Some time or other remains a fundamental reality. Certainly every 
student needs someone who knows him well and to whom he can 
turn for counsel. 

What group of students is guidance intended for? The answer is 
all students. The main emphasis should be upon the normal problems 
of normal students—the problems of making better choices, adjust- 
ing to courses, growing up emotionally, gaining work experiences, 
Participating in wholesome activities, and planning educationally 
and vocationally for the future. 
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The How, When, and Where of Counseling 


As has been stated, counseling becomes very important when stu- 
dents are preparing for college or to enter a line of work. Educa- 
tional and vocational counseling are still separated in some schools. 
Social-moral guidance is usually allowed to take care of itsclf until 
some deviation in behavior has occurred. The principal thus usually 
handles the case because it has assumed the proportion of a discipline 
problem. The guidance counselor should not assume such a case as 
it may interfere with his counseling relationship with a pupil. The 
bulk of counseling in other places is done with problem children 
who are eventually sent to guidance or psychological clinics. AII 
these types of counseling have had a kind of "bridging-gap" ap- 
proach. 

Counseling ought to become a much more integrative develop- 
mental process. The troubled and the maladjusted, naturally, have 
their needs and must be helped. Should not, however, the resources 
in the counseling field be devoted more to contributing to the /ozg- 
range developmental-choice process and less to the unresolved dif- 
ficulties of the few who cannot make adjustments when the time 
has come for gainful work? The latter might well become the par- 
ticular counseling problems of a county clinic or a social agency. 
Making choices applies to all experiences of the pupils. Students in a 
social council, an extracurricular council, or a student council, arc 
making choices. 

Some of these choices— personal, moral, civic in nature—are vi- 
tally related to the problems of not one but hundreds of students. 
So, counseling to help students make wise choices does not begin 
or end with choice of vocation, or choice of courses, but entails all 
the choices that youth as learners, as adolescents, as citizens, as per- 
sons have to make. Counseling-to-make-wise-choices has a broader 
base than has previously been thought of. 

Parents, teachers, and counselors should rei 
problem that educational-vocational-social 
begins early and involves flexibili 


cognize and assume the 
-moral choice selection 


ty as capacities develop, that inter- 
ests and values change, and the conditions of life impinge upon the 


individual. They should continually recognize the fact that per- 
sonality develops as a whole and that no facet can be singled out 
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from the rest of it. Counselors and teachers have the mutual role of 
looking for the developmental potentials of children and youth and 
of supporting these potentials with all the aids that can be supplied. 
They have the mutual concern of observing growth patterns of 
pupils through the twelve school years. 

Where does the student gain insight into himself? Insight may 
take place through an interview, but that may be only one of many 
ways. Insight into oneself can come from an extracurricular, cur- 
ricular, from a social recreational experience, or from a citizenship 
responsibility. It can come through sociodrama, through group dis- 
cussion, or through contact with a status person. Parents can help 
in giving insight, but sometimes they are able to help other children 
better than their own. Vocational counseling days have shown the 
potentialities of community and industrial leaders in this respect. 

Many of the problems of students are in the area of social rela- 
tionships with others. An extracurricular experience where the ad- 
viser is familiar with the pupil's social problem can work in various 
ways for acceptability of the student. This might be done through 
a student leader who sees that he has responsibility and a chance to 
Work with others. 

For the children and youth who have severe problems, highly 
trained people should be available. However, they should be per- 
sonnel within tbe school setting where children, young people, and 
parents can meet and know them as school personnel. A great deal 
has been said about referral, when, how, and where to refer pupils 
Who need specialized help. Pupils have been taken away from the 
School to some nearby clinic, thus separating them from their normal 
Setting. Carefully written diagnostic analyses are then sent back to 
the school and the school personnel who were not prepared to diag- 
nose the case are supposed to be prepared now to understand the 
pupil and help him make adjustments to the situation from which 
he was removed. This question is in the minds of a number of 
educators today. Why must children be transferred to some guid- 
ance bureau, training center, clinic, or group therapy situation away 
from tbe scbool which is his natural situation. It would seem rather 
that much should be done to keep and adjust the pupil in his familiar 
Setting and that specialists should be staff members whom the 
pupils know well and see often with their teachers in the classroom. 
The specialist becomes just another faculty member who does some 
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teaching himself at times, and aids teachers in their daily work with 
pupils and in adjustment of pupils with particular problems. 

When can counseling be most effective? Counseling has been 
mainly concerned with students at special times, such as scheduling 
time, when they enter school, or at critical times, as in failure in 
courses or failure to get along with their teachers. Guidance and 
counseling in present-day conceptions of education concern continu- 
ously aiding the development of students at all times. The potential 
for developmental counseling is present in all the learning experi- 
ences of pupils. 

One wonders where counseling has been most effective in our 


schools. According to recent studies at local, state, and national 
levels some basic problems of bo 


touched. What has been the role o 
pline, truancy, 


Counseling—Its Contribution to Curriculum 


How can counseling contribute to the curriculum? How can the 
curriculum contribute to counseli 


dent gain insight into himself? H 
changed to become curriculum- 
Building a Problem- 
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weaknesses of curriculum in meeting them. Now that educators 
want to base curriculum on these needs and problems of youth, 
counselors should be aware of the cooperative role they have in 
making the integration of guidance and curriculum a reality. It will 
mean that they make surveys of their counseling interviews, and 
Select the most pressing problems of youth and group them to- 
gether in order of importance. These problems should then be 
studied carefully in order to be used as starting points for the de- 
velopment of motivational learning experiences that will aid youth 
in solving them. 

Guidance counselors are in a position, through their counseling 
Situations, to recognize the experiences and the problems that have 
blocked learning and the re-orientations that youth have had to 
make to these experiences. When death, separation, or divorce de- 
prives the child or youth of the love and protection of two parents, 
or when discord characterizes the home, when parental strivings for 
Social and economic advancement lead them to exploit their chil- 
dren, or when the home is unable to maintain a decent standard of 
living—these situations impair the security that is necessary in 
healthy personality growth, development, and learning. Guidance 
counselors, through a knowledge of these experiences, can help 
teachers to provide in their homemaking and family-life courses 
particular curriculum content that would aid youth in acquiring 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes essential for homemaking and family 
living. Guidance counselors and teachers through their courses and 
individual and group guidance could also help those youth in mak- 
ing adjustments to their present situations. At least half of the time 
that guidance counselors now spend in individual counseling might 
be devoted to working with teachers and curriculum people in 
helping to discover the learning experiences their counseling ac- 
tivities reveal as desirable. Such provisions cannot be made when 
the functions of guidance and instruction are the responsibilities of 
two separate groups of workers. 

Functional Learning Experiences—The Laboratory for Counsel- 
ing Effectiveness. As previously mentioned, a very vital part of 
counseling can be performed only by the classroom teacher. Even if 
a specialized counselor is assigned to so many pupils and more time 
is made available to him, his counseling alone would not have the 
necessary effectiveness, because the counselors could not provide 
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when needed the functional learning experiencs which the counsel- 
ing situation would have revealed as desirable. Verbally, the pupil 
will recognize that he needs to take initiative or develop self-direc- 
tion along some line, but there must be situations for action to ac- 
complish these aims. 

A pupil may learn that he has mechanical skill, but the real proof 
that he has it will come when he is given an experience by which 
to test himself. The procedure in counseling has been mainly that of 
testing and re-testing, gathering data, and then holding conferences; 
whereas it might become “test the pupil on the job or in class,” “have 
the pupil evaluate his experiences on the job or in class,” “observe 
the pupil,” “visit classrooms.” 

Guidance has meant to one writer or another all the individualized 
procedures in furthering the best development of youth. To meet 
the demands of newer types of curricular approaches, counseling 
will necessarily have to include group procedures of counseling. 
If a student as a result of a counseling situation wants to be coopera- 
tive, responsible, and democratic, guidance counselors and teachers 
should see that there are group situations where he can demonstrate 
these qualities, where he can learn many ways of getting along with 
and dealing with people, such as committee assignments, planning 
assignments, recreational-group activities, and so forth. He learns 
through such experiences, and each specific experience that is ac- 
quired in this way leads the student to think differently about him- 
self and to behave differently. 

Counseling then will prove its worth when followed by the nat- 
ural situations to try out the motivational decisions arrived at in the 
counseling process. On the other hand, counseling in the situation 
will be a reality in experience-centered curricula, particularly in 
citizenship education and community-centered learning experiences, 
where youth are participating in active projects. Counseling-in- 
action will be necessary. When youth take initiative in community 
and school civic experiences, the counselor, teacher, and club ad- 
viser may have to devise a counseling process that will help youth 
on the scene in which they are Participating. The counselor does 
not have the exact insight for the natural situation as he has not 
had or seen the pupil in it. However, very close cooperation with 
the teacher, with a knowledge on the part of the counselor of the 
learning experiences that are being set up in that teacher’s work by 
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herself and her pupils, and with a thorough understanding by the 
teacher of her pupils’ problems—such exchange of information and 
understanding will help pupils in solving their problems. 

Counseling in curriculum-centered guidance will have a new 
orientation. Guidance counselors will begin to re-think the who, 
What, where, and when of counseling. More time will be spent in 
finding the true sources of motivation in pupils. Progress toward a 
goal through functional experiences will be seen as a counseling ob- 
jective if counseling is to contribute to fruitful learning. All the 
resource people that are available will be seen as having potential 
roles to play in the counseling process. Counseling will have a 
broader base than just the interview in the private office. One im- 
portant function of the guidance counselor will become that of dis- 
covering ways, opportunities, and experiences for counseling youth. 


Testing in Curriculum-Centered Guidance 


With all the research that has been done in the field of testing, 
and with the great multiplicity of tests (aptitude, achievement, per- 
Sonality, interest, projective, and so on) that exists, it is necessary 
to study very carefully the ways in which tests can be useful in 
the present-day learning experiences of children and youth. If they 
bear some meaning for the student in terms of his goals, objectives, 
and learning experiences, they have value in his growth and de- 
velopment. 

The purpose of testing programs should be carefully evaluated. 
Sometimes testing programs are designed “to keep up with the 
Joneses,” so to speak, rather than for a particular purpose. Schools 
in a district start certain testing programs because the schools of a 
neighboring county have them. Some thoughtful questions should 
be posed before the administration of a test or the setting up of a 
testing program for a school. 

First, what do guidance counselors and teachers want to know? 
What is it they want to find out about students that they cannot 
find out without tests? What are the total school objectives within 
which a program of testing will function? What is the institutional 
Purpose of tests? What are the critical points within a school system 
where such test information will be of the greatest value? These are 
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the questions that need be answered truthfully and knowingly be- 
fore the use of tests can be endorsed. 

The mass administration of tests for grouping, promotions, and 
the like and the ensuing tension on the part of students assumes 
quite often the tenor of an exploitation process rather than of a 
sound educational procedure. The neglect of the mental hygiene 
aspects of testing often offsets their effectiveness. The purpose, 
place, and manner of administration of tests should be carefully con- 
sidered if they are to be a fruitful means of guidance for boys and 
girls. 

Second, are not guidance counselors and educators using tests 
quite often as pre-determining instruments—determining a group 
in which a student should be, whether he should enter a certain 
school or college, or what school or college he should enter and 
what vocation he should follow? Should not these tests be rather of 
an exploratory nature, or of a supplemental nature? Tests are just 
one means in a multitude of means of studying students, their be- 
havior, aptitudes, and attitudes. Some educators are concerned to- 
day as to whether they have sufficient aptitude tests to measure the 
Specialized abilities of students. Rather, they should consider 
whether aptitude tests can ever measure all the specialized aptitudes 
of people. Instead of operating always in terms of administering 
tests to pupils, it might prove more valuable, or as valuable, to pro- 


vide sufficient learning experiences in which youth can test and find 
themselves. 


Testing—Vitally Related to Learning 


Good principles in learning apply to testing as well as to any other 
educational experience. A week’s testing ordeal before the opening 
of a college session, or at the beginning of any year in the high 
school, may not be the most motivational procedure to follow for 
all students, 

Readiness for Test. Tests will have much more meaning for pupils 
when they are ready for them, as illustrated by procedures in the 
core unit.#* If in the registration process of entering school the 
pupil realizes the need for taking tests to help him in the choice 9 


34 See Chapter 3, p. 97, and Chapter 9, pp. 345, 350, 
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vocational interests, or in the selection of courses, then guidance 
counselors should set up the situation for testing. 

There is definitely a place for testing with reference to the readi- 
ness of freshmen, but to have it as one of the basic orientations to 
school or college would seem to be unwise from the standpoint of 
the student's readiness and motivation for it. Classroom teachers or 
guidance counselors could administer a test at any time in the year, 
in any place, and for any particular situation, and there might be 
more guarantee from this procedure that the test would be studied, 
weaknesses diagnosed, and a study of the relationships of test find- 
ings to student goals made. Tests would then be meaningful to the 
teacher, to the guidance counselor, and above all, to the student. 

If admissions people, guidance counselors, and faculty would 
spend the same amount of time in individual interviewing, and in 
other means of really getting to know the student, or in setting up 
small groups where students can express themselves informally as 
to their purposes, their past experience, and their perspective of 
college life, one cannot but wonder whether this might not be a 
most valuable practice to be included in orienting entering students. 
This personalized approach of entrance of students to a school or 
college may increase the need for additional faculty and personnel 
staff, but treating the incoming freshman as a person may well bring 
dividends to the institution. Graduate students in colleges and uni- 
versities might be asked to assist in the process of such undergrad- 
uate advisement. 

Tests—Related to Needs, Goals, Growth, and Progress. The kinds 
of tests vary with the particular needs of students and with what 
goals and objectives the students are trying to accomplish. There- 
fore, self-study and self-evaluation of tests by the student might be a 
very real part of the process of using records. As one authority in 
the guidance field states: 


Other advances in testing will come in imaginative uses of self-study 
devices. Research at Minnesota indicated that students can choose tests 
that they need for counseling. Perhaps we should make youth more re- 
sponsible for self-study by having students on our test selection com- 
mittees, by having students score and learn to interpret their own tests, 
by having students keep their own cumulative folders, which then can 
be used in writing vocational and biographical themes, in discussions 
with their parents, in their interviews with business and military people. 
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i i As leaders in 
Perhaps the day of the locked file is a thing of the past. à 
the IR of self-study, we counselors should help students and teachers 
study significant things about themselves.35 


The student's own analysis of tests, discussing his strengths and 
weaknesses, may aid him in establishing goals, in setting up charts 
to record his progress or lack of progress toward goals, and in jovis- 
ing ways of working toward goals. As he progresses, his goals may 
become higher. The growth in the student in this process should be 
observed both by the student himself and by the teacher or/and 
counselor. 


After reading some of the evaluations by students in the core 
classes, observing samples of their work, 
and the skills they exhibit during four years work or even one 
year’s work, the observer is impressed with the continuous growth 
and maturity of the student. The areas in which the pupil constantly 
needs to define his goals and re-assess himself can also be discovered. 
When tests are given for the purpose of a student's own individual 
help and growth, they can be developmental and human agents, not 
machine manipulated or psychometrically impersonal instruments. 
When the impersonal means are used extensively, pupils are too 


often seen from a frequency distribution of test scores, and not as 
individuals and whole persons. 

Mental Growth Motivation through Follow- 
with guidance personnel at some thir 
answer to the question, 
most prevalent and diffi 
been, “The problem 
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Up. In conference 
ty schools, the one undeviating 
“What do you deem in your work as your 
cult problem in working with students?” has 
of boys and girls not working up to their 
unexpected answer since it was felt that the 
vould be “lack of personal adjustment,” “con- 
npin out a shy child,” which most spe- 


In addition to the study of John’s background data in such case 
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conferences, his present learning experiences should be explored, in 
order that the meaning they have for John may be discovered. 
There has been a tendency to feel that if a case conference is led 
by specialists, and a pupil's teacher or teachers are there, this will 
create a changed condition for John. There is no doubt that a 
changed understanding on the part of the teacher may take place, 
but the conference has not been successful until the teacher has 
insight on how John can be helped in the classroom. John’s learning 
experiences may have to be such that they will be motivational to 
him, These factors are very important if integration between guid- 
ance and curriculum and within the student are to take place. 

The problem of “not working up to ability” is amazing when 
there are so many batteries of diagnostic, survey, and achievement 
tests which can portray what a pupil’s weaknesses are, whether vo- 
cabulary, comprehension, or spelling. Pupils have had tests all these 
years, but there is still the problem of “not working up to one’s 
ability.” One of the factors to be investigated is whether a follow-up 
of tests has been given, or if the first tests have had to answer for all 
time, 

Many college admissions offices give comprehensive tests, and the 
score a student receives is arranged with grade, norm, and so forth, 
determining very often whether the student, who may be highly 
motivated but not have the adequate score, is going to enter col- 
lege. The possible factors of inadequate preparation, or a limited 
financial and cultural background are usually not fully explored in 
such cases. “There’s the final score, and he is not up to the average 
expected of college entrants.” Unfortunately, if he does gain en- 
trance to college, the same score is apt to be left on his record when 
he leaves, His initial tests are not followed by others during the four 
years to note if he is making progress through his college training. 

In other words, a testing program is not adequate if it is organized 
to give a picture of a pupil’s test performance at the time rather 
than a picture of the changes in his test performance over a period 
of years; a test can even be harmful if we assume it can tell us 
everything or nearly everything we need to know about a pupil. 
However, if a testing program follows up the individual pupil and 
reveals facts which can be studied, re-tested, and interpreted in 
terms of his whole experience, it will have a contribution to make in 
the growth picture of boys and girls. 

Standardized tests which record results in terms of norms, grade 
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equivalents, and the like, penalize the pupil who has not had i 
same cultural background, the same cooperation of parents, or s 
same educational advantages as others of his group. "heec: E a 
pupil may very well be up to his norm. Tests should be ane dem m 
to what specific areas, or.parts of areas, such as Hsc e bul 
guage comprehension, disclose weaknesses in certain pupils. m d 
ment tests are of particular value if so analyzed. Putting down ^ 
norms for age and the grade equivalent is not the most m agr H 
formation the teacher can have. However, where records exist on 
each grade level showing the L.Q. scores as well as the grade aes 
on achievement tests, Scattergrams could be constructed to pend 
mine which pupils are under- or over-achieving on a certain Ped 
level in respect to intelligence potential. These can then be studi 
to determine where guidance is necessary. . " 
Guidance counselors and teachers should be interested in recor : 
ing and interpreting the changes in growth or lack of growth a 
are taking place in areas that are crucial to the pupil. If the om 
has a high LQ. but a low reading score, those working with : ^ 
should be concerned in recording the improvement that has tà ge 
place in six months and the experiences which have helped in oe 
improvement. Instead, it is said, “He is far below the norm,” so 2 
pupil's growth in relation to himself is not observed. The most i n: 
portant norm for the pupil is bis own. Teachers and counselors = 
discouraged if a pupil has not reached a national norm for his ad : 
but they fail to note that perhaps he has made a year's progress, ev s 
though he still may not be up to a national norm. While there Ws 
many factors that contribute to a pupil’s not being up to norms, it 1 


important that the progress he has made be kept in mind by those 
concerned with his growth. 


GROWTH THROUGH ITEM ANALY. 
scores by parts of the test, or an 
a total score, gives a better pict 
several years ago, a Salesmanshi 
and an Accountancy Test of a 
final score indicated that both 
these fields. Upon careful it 


sis—Recording of diagnostic = 
item-by-item analysis instead of a 
ure of pupil growth. In analyzing, 
p Achievement Test of one veteran 
nother, the results according to the 
should be discouraged from entering 
em-by-item, part-by-part analysis, 1t 


counselor at a township high school in 


this kind constantly in her work. ma 
Katharine Spessard, Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
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was discovered that there was only one area in which these young 
men were not passing, and that was in ethical understanding of hu- 
man relations, the lack of ethics in handling arguments, and the like. 
When their cultural backgrounds were studied, certain values came 
to the fore which had been strongly conditioned by the family pat- 
tern and by the values of socio-economic level. Such values as “hold- 
ing your own" and "fighting back" were ingrained in these youth. 
In all other aspects of the tests, such as knowledge, accuracy, and 
similar items, they had high ratings. What these two young men 
needed, according to their motivational aspirations, was not dis- 
couragement in selling and accountancy as occupations, but rather 
à course and counseling in ethics, in which an assessment of how 
values are formed from background training and experiences would 
be made. If they could have overcome their weaknesses, the voca- 
tions for which these two young men were motivated might well 
have become realities after suitable re-orientation. 

Diagnostic tests recorded in this manner should make teaching 
more effective, because they direct attention to the areas in which 
the student needs help. This brings us to the point that teachers, if 
possible, should administer the test and note carefully the areas in 
Which the pupil is weak. The role of the guidance counselor is to 
help teachers in making diagnoses and understanding areas of weak- 
nesses in relation to their pupils. 

Tests in tbe Total Perspective. A. comprehensive testing program 
exists at Tenafly (New Jersey) High School, in which test results 
seem to be in the proper perspective with all other kinds of informa- 
tion and records. They have student-progress report evaluations;?* 
interview write-ups, anecdotal descriptions of students by teachers, 
homeroom assessments, and many other kinds of information about 
students, all of which, including the comprehensive test results, are 
used meaningfully in the guidance of students, in the building of 
curriculum, and for vocational planning. 

At Evanston (Illinois) Township High School, another integra- 
tive approach is evident. Prior to entry at Evanston T.H.S., each 
student takes a battery of Entrance Tests. The student's personal 
teacher-counselor interprets these scores to the students. The home- 
room director and counselor present the data to parents by group 


37 See Appendix, pp. 480-481, for their form, “Elements in Student Progress." 
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interpretation. Testing is here integrated with their total yapan 
guidance program. (Career Meetings, which are held in this school, 
are described in Chapter 4, page 121.) Early in the junior year a 
very thorough career testing service is rendered to each Semien 
The battery of tests administered to the juniors is further reinforce | 
by their cumulative records over a period as long as eleven years 
and by counseling of several staff members who have also known 
the student over a considerable period of time. The scores are 
related to the students and their parents by means of group and in- 
dividual interpretation sessions. The Four Year Subject-Election 
Sheet, Personal Data Blank, as well as the Student-Counselor Plan- 
ning Sheet and the Self-Analysis Outline are used meaningfully with 
other material in vocational as well as educational guidance.’ 

This career testing of the juniors is further reinforced by a cur- 
riculum unit in their English classes on "Selecting a Vocation." The 
unit concludes with a written report. This combined help from 
freshman year and follow-up, from Community resource leaders in 
homeroom Career Meetings, from individual counseling, group guid- 
ance, career testing, and curriculum unit, supplemented also by ex- 
tensive reading of career material is proving most fruitful in this 
junior year of high school work in aiding the students to make a 
tentative or permanent choice of an occupation. 


Testing—Related to Mean 


ingful Learning 
Laboratories 


situations are devised to sample a 
ilar life situations. However, the 
Paper-pencil test at once makes it 
for a natural situation. One might 
cuts for finding out what we could much 
; ut a pupil through continued study of him in all 


€s, and too often the counselor has deter- 
mined pupil fitness and 


ks on the record for Satisfactory mechanical 


88 These four forms appear in the Appendix, PP. 489-496. 
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ability ratings. If it is one that pertains to merchandising and selling, 
he examines personality and temperament test data for evidence of 
extrovertive tendencies, high social intelligence, and selling aptitude. 

When the experience developmental laboratories become realities 
in implementing the new trends in curriculum, counselors and teach- 
ers can look to the laboratory where the student has not just written 
something but has actually done something. In a work-experience 
laboratory, tests may well become a motivational procedure if they 
are a real part of the pupil's functional workshop experiences, These 
laboratories may well become fitting places for teachers and guid- 
ance counselors, through their combined training and experience, to 
help students determine their aptitudes, interests, and special abilities 
relative to vocational potentiality. Appropriate tests at meaningful 
times in all experiences would be most valuable but should never 
stand alone as final determining means in guidance of students. 

Rather than the guidance counselor's familiar saying, “Now, the 
results of your tests would seem to indicate that you should be in- 
terested in . . . ," perhaps more and more we will observe students 
Saying, “My work experiences or my interests and work in Com- 
munications or Citizenship laboratory seem to indicate that I 
should . . .” 

Faith in the results of tests has too often prompted guidance coun- 
selors to overlook, in the study of the individual, vital influences 
resulting from social contacts and actual experiences in situations. 
Mass test administration and accompanying determinism have limited 
the full potentialities of pupils. Emphasis on testing has prevented 
guidance counselors and teachers from exploring more fruitful, un- 
Structured, observational, and developmental means of studying chil- 
dren and youth. 

However, tests do have a role in the total growth and development 
of children and youth. When guidance counselors and teachers use 
them meaningfully to help pupils see and overcome their weaknesses 
and to progress steadily toward their goals, at their own rate of de- 
velopment; when they are not filed away as determining instruments 
against pupils’ progress; when the pupils themselves can examine the 
test results, note their mistakes, and proceed to correct them—then 
tests can be meaningful in the promotion of learning and in the total 
growth and development of children and youth. 
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Summary 


This chapter has pointed out how three basic guidance services— 
records, counseling, and testing—should be re-oriented to be effec- 
tive in curriculum-centered guidance. The relationship of each of 
these areas to curriculum, learning, teaching, and the field laboratory 
has been indicated. Basic in the treatment of each service has been 
the importance of its function in the pupil's own self-realization and 
development. The who, what, where, when, and how have been 
variously treated throughout the chapter to emphasize the re-orienta- 


tions that each needs in order to play a more important role in cur- 
riculum-centered guidance. 


The nature, Scope, concept, and design ofa present-day guidance 
program which can be successfully integrated with curriculum and 
within a total school setting will be the final treatment in this book. 
The leadership role and the background preparation of guidance 


personnel for meeting the guidance needs in present-day concepts of 
education will also be briefly outlined. 


11: The Role of an Integrative 
Guidance Program in 
Present-Day Education 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN AMERICA IS ATTEMPTING WHAT NO OTHER 
nation's educational system has done on such a comprehensive scale— 
ie, to provide educational opportunities geared to the needs and 
capacities of all the children of all the people. The functional, general 
education, experience-centered nature of today's curriculum un- 
doubtedly calls for a revision of tbinking, of roles, of form, and of 
program in the guidance field. 

This chapter endeavors to bring together in a composite way the 
concepts concerning the role of guidance in the total school setting, 
and its integration with curriculum. It suggests some revisions that 
need to be made, and an organizational design for integration, to- 
gether with the training and preparation needed on the part of guid- 
ance and teaching personnel. 


Nature, Scope, and Concepts of Integrative Guidance 


Since education has a societal and cultural setting, the guidance 
of children in the social situation is an issue of vital importance. The 
guidance program faces the same issues as education in general in 
meeting the needs of the individual in our society. It should be a 
guidance program adequate to meet the needs of all youth until they 
have gained social, civic, and occupational efficiency. It should aid in 
developing citizens who are willing to make democracy work. It 


needs to stress habits, skills and understandings of personal and group 
417 
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living in the home, school and in the community. It should přovide 
vocational and educational orientation, preparation, and some owe 
perience in work situations. Adequate personal and public o = 
physical fitness, social fitness, and preparation for family life m 
likewise be the concerns of a guidance program. 

It is important that guidance counselors and teachers know the de- 
velopmental tasks of adolescence and help youth accomplish them 
through varied types of experiences. These developmental tasks are 
required learnings if teen-age boys and girls are to make adequate 
adjustment to their culture. Guidance counselors should also ASSE 
in identifying and helping youth develop their mental potentialities, 
as evidenced in critical thinking, creative potential, and ability to 
exercise mental control. This is a real need in our society. 

So much for the general Scope of education and guidance—what 


should be the specific scope and role of the guidance program today? 
To recapitulate the general themes of this volume, a guidance pro- 
gram should have the following emphases. 


Guidance—An Integral Part of a Total School System 


In accordance with the or 


ganismic concept, guidance cannot func- 
tion except as a part of th 


€ whole school. The guidance program 
bears a relationship not only to the duties of other members of 2 


staff, but also to the total forces and objectives of the educational 
program within which it functions. 


Guidance should exist i 
in social areas, It hel 
a member of a group, and as a member of society. The guidance pro- 
gram is a positive pro 
It is concerned with 


Ppropriate to the type of school, the needs 
, and the stage of development of the guidance 
school. Each individual school system has its own 
i ke will necessarily be 
etting, environment, and cultural 
Unfortunately, a great deal of outright 


peculiar to its own particular sı 
composition of student body. 
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borrowing has taken place in the guidance field. Because one school 
system has established a counselor for a certain number of pupils, 
that becomes the established procedure to follow. “It is only as new 
elements of change have meaning for a particular campus that they 
can be completely integrated into the pattern." ! An example of bor- 
rowing or setting up a guidance program which does not have mean- 
ing or serve the needs in a school with its particular pupils and com- 
munity is presented below.? 

Guidance is an all-inclusive program aiding pupils to achieve their 
optimum growth wherever they are. In such a program the total 
needs of students need to be met by a total staff. One cannot assign 
the learning relationship to the teacher, the counseling relationship 
to the counselors, and the smooth functioning relationship to the 
principal. Each is involved in, and each should assume, all these rela- 
tionships. 

A guidance educator has forcibly stated the relationship of guid- 
ance to education in the following statement: 


There is important need in the field of personnel work for the general 
practitioner who conceives himself primarily as an educator in the broad- 
est sense; who has concern for the development of students as whole 
persons; who has knowledge and skills both in counseling and in the 


! Janet A. Kelley, College Life and tbe Mores (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), p. 22. 

2 One principal of a rural high school related that the greatest guidance 
need in his school was that of having a guidance counselor who was willing 
to work in the rural community with ministers, businessmen, Rotary Clubs, 
and other human resources in raising their level of understanding and social 
attitudes about youth and in helping them to raise funds so that a large 
number of their talented country youth might be able to go to college. Their 
guidance counselor, duc to his training and previous experience, could only 
conceive of his work as three-fourths testing and one-fourth counseling. He 
did not know, and evinced no interest in knowing, how the growth of the 
students was hindered by the cultural limitations of their environment. 

In another rural school of similar type, the guidance counselor, realizing her 
lack of knowledge of the rural community, was working very closely with 
the school nurse, who was already accepted by the community and was ac- 
complishing a great deal in raising its level of thinking about health factors. 
Through this resource person, the guidance counselor was able also to work 
understandingly with the parents in that community. In building social de- 
velopmental activities rather than devoting her time to individual counseling, 
she was meeting more adequately the social status needs of youth which were 
neglected in this rural school and community. 
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many aspects of group relations; who understands the importance and 
difficulties of developing democratic organization and processes in the 
administration both of the personnel program and of the other aspects 
of the educational program, and who is interested in improving the inter- 


actions of curriculum and personnel program as interrelated components 
of the students’ total educational experiences. 


In today’s concept of education, guidance then is an integral part 


of the total school system and must function in relationship with all 
other parts. 


Guidance—A Function of the Teacher 


As already stated, guidance should be mainly the responsibility of 
teachers because it is they who have the closest, the most frequent, 
and the most extended contacts with the pupils in a natural situation. 
It is the main responsibility of guidance staffs to work cooperatively 
with teachers, and to give them help as needed. " 

Guidance is eventually successful to the degree that it has facili- 
tated the learning of each pupil; therefore in the context of their 
work guidance counselors should be concerned with the application 
of learning principles, the nature of the learning process, and mean- 
ingful learning experiences. They are perhaps the only people who 
have the total background data to suggest and work with teachers 
on the personal problems that are blocking the pupil’s learning. 

One role of guidance may well be that of freein 
learn. The child as a whole must be more adequately seen, not only 
the physical, emotional, mental, and social “whole” developmental 
aspect, but also the child as an adolescent, a learner, a home member, 
and a citizen must be seen by guidance counselors and teachers. Since 


the responsibility of the guidance staff is to work with the teacher 
they need frequent and clos 


with the instructional and 
can their specific contribu 
development of pupils. 


g the pupil to 


€ contacts with classroom situations and 


curriculum programs. Only in this way 
tions and skills be used for the optimum 


3 Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Personnel Work and General Education,” Chapter x 
in General Education, N. B. Henry, ed. Fife. f he Bae tional 
Society for the Study of Education (Chic eee Part I, Na 


hi me iversity © 
Chicago Press, 1952), p. 122. ^ (Chicago, Illinois: The University 
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Guidance—A Program of Instruction 


In relation to the broad general scope and emphasis of education 
today, guidance becomes not only a kind of service but a program 
of instruction, Teaching has been pointed out as developmental 
guidance; 4 it is also a program of instruction. Guidance, in the 
Present developmental concept of education, leads to and is develop- 
mental teaching; it is also a program of instruction. Before guidance 
and curriculum can be truly integrated, both should be recognized 
aS equal in importance and as two very closely interrelated com- 
ponents of a school program. As the promotion of all-round growth 
and development of all youth begins to motivate the School, and 
as the experiences and problems of youth become curriculum, just 
that much more closely will guidance and curriculum be integrated. 

As curriculum endeavors grow out of the purposes, endeavors, 
and problems of students, the school's guidance program becomes 
tied so closely into its instructional program that the two enter- 
Prises become one. 


Guidance Curriculum-Centered 


There must be a clear conception of the function of guidance as 
an integra] basic factor in the process of building curriculum, in 
x aping the content of curriculum, and in forming the teacher's 
relation with children and youth. One visible guidance means in 
today’s general educational approaches is the creation in many 
Schools of an effective curriculum in personal-social-civic education 
that parallels or is integrated with the academic curriculum.5 Guid- 
ance counselors will be expected to take the leadership and become 
More active agents in this educational Progress. They should have 
Some Organized means for discovering the kinds of experiences by 


th Laura Zirbes, “Teachers for Today’s Schools,” P- 39. Brochure prepared for 
e Ssociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Educa- 

Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 1951, 

he James Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for example, has 

e a part of its curriculum a required course, “Personal Regimen |” with 
Tedit) and an elective course “Personal Regimen II” (with credit). (“Sched- 


SS of Courses,” Miss Ruth Hier, Assistant Principal, Mr. C. B. Ferguson 
Director of Student Personnel.) dino 
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means of which personal-social-civic education is learned, and ET 
knowing the different levels of behavior that can be expected in t " 
education with successive stages of maturity. In the growth an 
endeavors in the field of curriculum lie the hope for the continuance 
of a guidance curriculum; if guidance counselors do not e 
willing experimenters along with administrators, curriculum v F 
tors, teachers, parents, and pupils in these endeavors, they have lo! 
their greatest chance to become an integral part of the school. - 
Studies of the adjustments being made by young people after t s 
leave school should not be merely "follow-up" studies but shou : 
assume increasing importance to guidance counselors and eir en 
as the means of gathering necessary data for curriculum deve BP 
ment and for the evaluation of a school's curricular and guidant 
program. The growth needs of the greatly expanded school popu _ 
tion are also expressed in modern conceptions of education in er 
of life problems. The guidance counselor’s greatest contribution hy 
be in helping teachers to identify life problems of youth and 
building curriculum experiences and ways of teaching to meet then 4 
Guidance data should be used for achieving the educational o d 
jectives of the school, for building the content of curriculum, "s 
for educational discussion by all personnel in the school in yin 
ing on the optimum development of boys and girls. Guidance tec e 
niques for securing data should be assessed in terms of the popo 
for which they are to be used. Many of them could be a 
means of teaching that would yield very fruitful results in the euer 
cation of pupils, in changing behavior, and for content of curricu 


S DE 1 : mm 
lum, as, for example, the projective techniques, sociodrama, socion? 
trics, and case study. 


Guidance and Curriculum in Environmental Settings 


Optimum growth of the individual 
mental guidance and curriculum ex 


mental settings anywhere the chi 
school experiences. 


ne 
takes place through derer 
periences in meaningful envi J 
Id may be in his in-and-out 


2 

Guidance and curriculum are applicable to the individual ek 

member of a group equally as much as to the individual consider" 

alone. Therefore, guiding the pupil to achieve socialization and pct 
direction through the group is an important role for guid?" 
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counselors. The school settings in which guidance and curriculum 
aspects of environmental situations are tied to classroom work are 
proving fruitful. Psychological and social knowledge can be used for 
both the methods and content of guidance and education. Guidance 
and curriculum content and method are, however, peculiar to the 
particular environment in which they are used. There are differences 
in guidance and curriculum programs in various schools which are 
due not only to intellectual differences in students but to the social- 
cultural values of the environmental setting in which the boys and 
girls live. The cultural values and needs of students in rural schools, 
for example, would be quite different from those in cosmopolitan 
urban schools. 

Schools that are developing curriculum-centered guidance pro- 
Brams are successful to the extent that they consider guidance as an 
integral part of their on-going curriculum developmental program, 
Classroom instruction, and the total school and community environ- 
mental setting. Developments in the nature of curriculum and of 
instruction therefore necessarily affect the role and form of the 
guidance program. Instruction, curriculum, and guidance become 
closely integrated in purpose, method, and end result. 


Guidance—A Product of Mobilization of Resources 


Guidance, curriculum, and education in general promote the de- 
velopment by which the individual becomes capable of self-direction 
and self-realization. In this development, the point of view, train- 
ing, and personality of the entire staff are important. If guidance is 
Concerned with assisting the pupil to make choices, adjustments, in- 
terpretations, to become self-directive, then it is certain that guid- 
ance is inherent in every part of the school in which the pupil is 
Involved, But the guidance counselor is not everywhere with all 
children, so he must depend upon all human resource persons in the 
School and in the community for help in meeting the needs of 
youth and in the solution of their problems. 

All the resource people in the guidance of the pupil should also 
realize that the student must be an active agent in his own learning. 

he development of the person and responsible citizenship go to- 
gether. Studies of students (individual and groups) for the purpose 
of gaining information concerning interests, readiness for new learn- 
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ing activities, achievement levels, abilities and aptitudes, problems of 
social and emotional adjustment, and pupils goals and objectives 
will be important to gearing curriculum and guidance to the de- 
velopmental needs of the students. In the mobilization of human 
and material resources for aiding youth to become self-directive, the 
guidance program will need to be thoroughly interpreted to all the 
people concerned. Not only is it important that guidance staffs keep 
themselves informed of personnel resources within the community, 
but parents, employers, and citizens should also understand how 
community resources can be used in guidance and counseling pro- 
grams. 

In this mobilization of resources, guidance practices will be in- 
tegrated into a coordinated program, getting away from segmented 
services per se—as vocational guidance, attendance, educational 
guidance, and so on—and moving in the direction of life-guidance 
and guidance in experiences and action settings. Less emphasis in 
the guidance program will be placed on informational values per 5e; 
and more on how each individual phase—as orientation, counseling; 
or testing—contributes to the total development and behavior of 
each child. The counselor's time will be occupied with the normal 
problems of development and adjustment. 

What now exist as fringe areas of guidance, such as part-time and/ 
or full-time work experience of students, their leisure interests, crca- 
tive talents and expression will be given much more emphasis. Full- 
time placement services will operate not only for graduates but also 
for dropouts and out-of-school youth, and for all those remaining 
in school who desire jobs and work experience for the necessary 
earnings and also for the experience values. There will be closer co- 
operation of the school with local and state services for employment 
of youth and for current information on occupational trends. Work 
study programs will be developed not only for the “deserving” stu- 
dents, but some types of such programs will be for all students. 
More emphasis will be placed upon health, human relations, mental 
hygiene, moulding of attitudes, family life education, guidance, 0C- 
cupational experiences, and citizenship. Guidance counselors will not 
just be ready to serve young people, but will assume leadership i? 
the thinking and training of young people. 

Guidance counselors and teachers will work together in carrying 
on research, revising curriculum, making provision for individual 
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differences, stressing parent needs and interests, and in developing 
human relations and counseling effectiveness. In such mobilization of 
resources, guidance will become a positive, continuing force rather 
than one that appears only in emergencies; it will become more 
adequate as a measure for personality development and growth 
rather than a tool for handling negative situations. It will be de- 
velopmental guidance. 

Questions as: *How would you develop a good program in cur- 
riculum?", *How would you develop a good program in guidance?" 
or "How would you develop a good community program?" will be 
Superseded in the integrative approach to education by the simple 
question: “How would you develop a good educational program 
for our boys and girls?” 


Designs of Organization for Guidance-Curriculum 
Integration in Present-Day Concepts of Education 


As guidance and curriculum become more interrelated compo- 
nents of a total school system, who will assume the organization for 
Such.an integrated program? What design or organization will take 
place? 


Integration through Coordinators 


_ First, who will take charge of the organizational design for this 
integration within a total school system? The principal as head of 
the school will, at least in small schools, head the program, but it 
May be delegated otherwise in large schools. In either case, it will 
€ under the leadership of the one who bears chief responsibility for 
the Organization of the program. In many larger schools at present, 
leadership rests with the curriculum coordinator, who may draw 
in the guidance coordinator. A better arrangement might be for 
oth to act as coordinators, or, in smaller schools, to have one per- 
Son who is trained in both areas. Also, in the new perspective of an 
educational design to meet the needs of our youth, there may be 
teachers who by training, interest, and qualification could fill the 
al of coordinator. There might conceivably be, for example, a 
Cordinator of citizenship education, a work experience coordinator 
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(a position which already exists), a homeroom coordinator, a social- 
recreational-health coordinator, a parent-family life institute. co- 
ordinator, a coordinator of community groups, and college prepara- 
tory coordinators including high school teacher advisers and college 
professors.® 

All of these coordinators could act as a team and a general coun- 
cil. The function of these coordinators would be to achieve a greater 
degree of coordination among specialized departments in certain 
areas of curriculum, as work experience education, citizenship edu- 
cation, family life preparation, and college preparatory education. 
If it is deemed wise not to name coordinators, then committees from 
interdepartmental areas could be appointed by the principal, each 
committee to choose its chairman. This would entail a flexible 
school organization in respect to structure, form, and time. 


Integration through Laboratory Group Settings 


Second, what design or organization will promote integration 
within a school, particularly as it relates to guidance and curricu- 
lum? It could conceivably be that of cross-sectional group labora- 
tories in which the teachers in general would be working members 
of arcas appropriate to them. The social studies group, consisting of 
social studies teachers, core teachers, student council members, ha 
squad members, and social recreational advisers would function !? 
the area of citizenship education; homeroom advisers and home- 
room leaders in the area of homeroom development; social director: 
physical education teachers, health teachers, parents, and home eoo" 
nomics teachers in social-recreational development and Family Life 
Institute Program; music-dance-drama in Fine Arts Laboratory: 
industrial arts and shop work in Graphic Arts Laboratory; Distribu- 
tive Cooperative Occupational Planning teachers in Work Exper- 
ence Laboratory (although other groups would also carry out wor 
experience projects); commercial department, business education 
teachers in their laboratory; Communications Laboratory would 107 


6 In some schools already some of these exist, as the Curriculum Coordinato" 
and Director of Extracurricular Activities at Tenafly High School, Tena D" 
New Jersey, and Miami Beach Junior-Senior High School, Miami Beach: 


Florida, and Social Director as at Shaker Heights High S cer Height 

i 1 chool, Shaker Heig? 
s e rd Ohio, plus the Guidance Dives and Sord at many hig? 
schools, 
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volve English teachers, foreign language teachers, audio-visual aids 
leaders, and librarians; the school newspaper representatives, radio 
clubs, television club members, etc.; similarly for science and mathe- 
matics groups. 

Each group would consist of the coordinator, the guidance and 
curriculum staffs on rotating bases, faculty, students (from clubs, 
classes, in general), community people and parents wherever and 
whenever possible, elementary liaison staff from seventh and eighth 
grades in some groups and college teachers from nearby colleges 
and universities whenever appropriate, but all the time, if possible, 
for a college preparatory group and laboratory. The college edu- 
cator's role will be to stimulate critical thinking on the part of both 
faculty and students, and at the same time to learn about the prob- 
lems, organization and potentialities of the secondary school so 
that he may gain more insight into the nature of the entering col- 
lege student and what emphases to give in the undergraduate col- 
lege program. 

The curriculum coordinator, the deans, and the director of guid- 
ance should work in all these groups during some months of the 
year. 

In schools where there are other members of the guidance staffs, 
besides the director or coordinator of guidance, such as class coun- 
Selors or teacher-counsclors, these guidance staff members would 
Work in the laboratories where they could make the best contribu- 
ton. The teacher-counselor exists in many schools at the present 
Ume— particularly where experimentation is taking place with core 
Curriculum. The teacher-counselor is a member of the faculty and 
1$ usually chosen by the faculty to be teacher-counselor because of 
us particular qualifications, as personality, experiences, and addi- 
tional training in guidance. Part of his schedule is devoted to teach- 
Ing and part to guidance duties. 

Laboratory and field experiences, with proper direction, have 
usually proven successful wherever they have been undertaken in 
the educational field, as, for example, the citizenship education 
aboratories or community school laboratories. 
resides the group representing cross-sections of faculty from dif- 
it aer. there might also be, for the purpose of intra- 
ver eo within one’s own group or department, a guidance 

or guidance staff members, a community coordinating 
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council made up of community leadership, parents’ council, repre- 
sentative of parents’ groups, English council, or the social council 
or student council for student membership. . 
Laboratories of this type would at all times be open to experi- 
ences for students, either individually, as a classroom group, or as 
an extracurricular group. A French class or club might want to 
participate occasionally in a discussion of international affairs, if 
that is a unit of work in the citizenship education laboratory. 
Physical facilities for a laboratory should include a large class- 
room connected with a small room for small group discussion work 
and guidance committee work. A general laboratory council, con- 
sisting of a representative or/and the coordinator from each of the 
laboratories and the school’s guidance and curriculum coordinators, 
and other administrative members, could meet as often as necessary 
to see that common problems were discussed and that experiences 
necessary for exploration and study were planned for, such as trips 
into the community, audio-visual aids, participation in community 
Projects, or research activities of various types. While each par- 
ticular laboratory would carry out the activities deemed best for 
its work project, each would have freedom to call on other labora- 


tories for resources. The integration of curriculum, guidance, and 
laboratory experiences w 


general council. 
Whatever school or community learnin 
essary would be studied, discussed, and 
general problems might include: “The dropout problem,” “How to 
build better human relations,” “What makes a good citizen?”, “What 
good reading can do for a person,” “Why a knowledge of foreign 
languages is necessary," "Understanding of propaganda," and so on. 
The problem of “Health Fitness” might well be developed in all 
phases of the laboratory work. The citizenship education laboratory 
could consider the social and community aspects of it, the com- 
munications group the cultural attitudes in relation to health fitness: 
the social recreational group the school and community playground 
aspects, the graphic arts could pictorialize it. Other problems o 
similar Scope would be “Civic competence,” “Effective home mem- 


bership,” "Understanding of self,” "Competence in work," an 
so on. 


Clear Conception o 
should have clearly i 


ould be an important function of the 


g experience deemed nec- 
acted upon. Some of the 


f Function. Each laboratory group in a schoo! 
n mind the educational objectives of the scho? 
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and how the group can function in relation to these objectives. 
Whatever problems come up in any laboratory group which are 
hindering the achievement of the school's objectives should be 
channeled to the coordinator of the general council. Through this 
council ways and means must be found to bring the problems to 
the consciousness of the entire school. 

Discussion should ensue as to how each laboratory could best 
treat the problem. Cooperative help would come from each labora- 
tory as to the way it views the problem. Progress reports are brought 
back to the general council, and the best suggestions are combined 
for a more integrated improvement plan and program. 

Developmental Classroom and Laboratory. For such a design as 
outlined, the classroom would function as a place to prepare, plan, 
discuss, and evaluate fruitful curriculum experiences relative to gen- 
eral areas of content and to problem areas specific to each group. 
Similarly, the homeroom and the extracurricular activities would 
assume the same role as that of the classroom. 

The laboratories would give opportunities outside the classroom 
to gain knowledge, practice, and experience. Outside resources, 
material and human, would be used to enrich the pupils’ knowledge 
and Concepts of particular curriculum units of work. Concepts of 
Science projects would be enriched by visits to the science labora- 
tories of industries, and by having available scientists visit the high 
School to discuss and demonstrate scientific experiments and prob- 
lems, 

A Concept of effective home membership would be considerably 
enriched by opportunities for high school students, particularly 
Seniors, to hear experts and specialists discuss problems in a Family 
ife Institute and where they might also discuss problems with 
adults of many kinds of specialized training. 

Advantages of Laboratory Activities. These school laboratories 
Would use all the resources possible in the school and community 
9r the all-round development of youth, and would offer faculty 
+S Well as students many valuable learning experiences which would 

© Coordinated in developmental activity settings having as their 
“hag objective a “youth-developmental school.” 7 Some basic learn- 

& opportunities would be present in such a laboratory setting. Let 

= 


1 P 
Op Hollis L, Caswell, ed., The American High School: Its Responsibility and 
Portunity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 252. 
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us see the possible advantages of such an educational approach. 

First, it would break down some of the dualistic barriers that 
now exist between departments, areas of instruction, guidance and 
curriculum, and the basic and fringe areas, as physical education, 
audio-visual aids, the library. . 

Second, it would promote better faculty-student relationships, 
since these groups would work together more often and would share 
many informal activities and settings. 

Third, it would be a more coordinated program—it would pro- 
mote the “doing-action” and “problem-solving” experiences which 
are so essential in learning. Classrooms would have vital problems to 
deal with. The classroom would reinforce the laboratory, and vice 
versa. Experiences and problems encountered by youth would be 
brought back to the classroom to become the curriculum. 

Fourth, it would promote the preventive, positive aspects of an 
educational program. It would afford also therapeutic, diagnostic, 
and remedial aspects. Many practicing and remedial skills would be 
going on at the same time. There might be a guidance clinic for the 
severely disturbed if there was this need, or it could be a part of a 
Family Life Institute or of any organization that could prevent the 
connotation, "That's the place where the emotionally unstable go. 

Fifth, each of the laboratories would have complete libraries, files 
of tests which the students wanted to take, and files of develop- 
mental records to which the students and teachers would contribute. 
The students would assess themselves. These assessments, together 
with those of teachers and guidance counselors, would be the basis 
for mutual discussions, for full exploration between the student 
and his teacher or/and the guidance counselor. A great deal of 
learning and of counseling would take place during the operation 
of activities, 

Problems encountered on the scene would be transferred back to 
the classroom laboratory. Guidance counselors would assess an 
contribute to developmental records, would have discussions with 
student groups about the behavior students displayed, for example, 
in a school-community project, with the possible causes for it. 

Sixth, the potentialities for a functional core, life adjustment 
program, or college Preparatory curriculum would be turned into 
reality for the growth of youth, for as each laboratory which the 
school came to establish in integration with the curriculum, a cor- 
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responding need for a phase of guidance work would develop. 

This would be a core where the optimum all-round development 
of the student could be achieved because he is in an organizing and 
planning center where he is under the guidance of a teacher and 
a counselor who know him well through actual work with him. 
This would be a somewhat broader base than the self-contained 
classroom where only his core or subject-matter teacher actually 
works with and studies him, although it would certainly not offset 
the latter situation but would include it. 

Seventh, democratic living and democratic group process could 
be functional realities. The laboratory situation would allow a co- 
Operative testing of ideas in action, both from the adults’ and the 
Students' perspectives. Laboratory experiences could be tested co- 
operatively by school, parents, and community for their particular 
Contribution to the students’ growth and development. 

One of the basic tenets in a program of this nature would be 
faith in the ability of young people to plan and to assume the re- 
Sponsibility at their maturing level for experiences which will help 
them grow in self-discipline and in accepting responsibility for 
Successful democracy. 


Inservice Growth Program for Guidance- 
Curriculum Integration 


Since the teacher will become the pivot for the successful inte- 
ration of the guidance program in a school, inservice growth, as 
Iscussed here, will pertain mainly to the way in which guidance 
and teaching personnel can work together for better understanding 
and more effective functioning. As far as an inservice growth pro- 
Bram is concerned, all involved in it experience growth. Therefore, 
It 1s not only to be expected that teachers may re-orient themselves, 
but also that guidance counselors will re-orient themselves in the 
interactive process. Guidance counselors will learn a great deal 
about teaching and curriculum at the same time that teachers are 
earning about the guidance program. 

The principal of course prepares the personnel for whatever plan 
of inservice training is to take place; he is a cooperative member of 
the training program, and should indicate from time to time the 
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leadership he would like for such a program and guide the group 2 
designate its own leadership. He provides sufficient latitude an 
time for experimentation, with various plans and procedures. 


Purpose and Principles for Effective Inservice 
Program 


The main purpose of inservice training, no matter for whom it 5 
especially planned, is to help each person involved become the es 
person he or she is capable of becoming. Good human relations zi 
the very foundation of the program. It is a continuous program nei 
frequent evaluations of progress are made. It is adapted to wher d 
the inservice group is in its attitudes, its readiness, and its Rude 
ing. Readiness will also include the professional training and bac 5 
ground of the faculty. Its activities are planned by the inservic 
group in terms of its school's particular needs. . " 

The potential of success in any inservice program is the degre 
to which all who are affected have a share in decision-making. The 
high value to the individual of the cooperative process is important 
to stress here as well as in classrooms. 

A climate conducive to growth in inservice training releases the 
potentialities of individuals, provides for flexibility in the use of 
variety of methods, including the use of evaluation, and promote 
better human relationships throughout the entire school and com- 
munity. Resources for inservice growth include the discovery 9 
human potentials in the local staff and in parent and community 
groups. A variety of other resources are utilized, as films, slides, 
recordings, books, library, magazines, and community trips. 


Ways of Working Together in the Inservice 
Program 


How can guidance counselors and teachers be re-oriented in theit 
roles and in their efforts to make guidance a more integral part 9 
the school program? What are some ways of working, of changing 
attitudes, and of changing practices? 

Only a few means can be mentioned here, although many ome 
means exist and many have not yet been discovered. The particule! 
area in which a group might want to start inservice growth wou 
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pre-dispose the means to be used. Some of the following may prove 
valuable. 

Experimentation with Guidance Techniques. It has been found 
that experimentation with observational means of studying pupils, 
Such as anecdotal records and the case study, and with other guid- 
ance techniques, helps the teacher to gain a better understanding 
of children, enlarges her insights, and promotes stronger objectivity 
in dealing with behavior. The teacher who engages in a case study 
under adequate guidance frequently becomes more sensitive to the 
Problems of the learner, to the needs of youth, to influences in 
learning, and to school and community resources which may be 
utilized in improving guidance and curriculum programs. 

Use of guidance techniques is likely to cause a teacher to change 
from a set standard of content and method of instruction, due to 
her greater understanding of the wide range of interests and abilities 
found in any one class. 

Child-Adolescent Study Programs. If the inservice method is that 
of a child-adolescent study program, in which the guidance staff 
takes the leadership, the hoped-for mutual cooperation and under- 
Standing may happen very quickly and naturally between teachers 
and guidance counselors. When classroom teachers study more thot- 
oughly the growth, development, and activities of children and 
youth, they are less likely to isolate such matters as guidance rec- 
Ords, tests, health program, psychological atmosphere of classroom, 
us best ways of grouping pupils for social and learning produc- 
lvity, 

Guidance counselors, in working closely with teachers in a child- 
adolescent workshop, will gain more insights, so greatly needed on 
their part, on how to help the teacher in the adjustment of cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching to meet child and adolescent needs. 

Faculty Meetings. Guidance counselors may also present their 
Programs in faculty meetings, as is done in Oneida County, New 
rk,’ in grades seven through twelve. Following the faculty meet- 
Eo further meetings are planned for the same teachers, around 

ch topi ic J : s E " 
= Cs as: interpreting pupil data, pupil motivation, pupil needs, 
rae Marvin E. Gibson (Guidance Director, Board of Cooperative Services 
Guid 
(Alb, 
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pervisory District, Oneida County, New York), "Excerpts from 
ance Program Reports,” Highlights, Vol. III, Supplement II, April, 1953 
any, New York: The State Department of Education). 
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anecdotal records, and relationships of counselor and teacher. pe 
mectings are a cooperatively by administrators, teachers, an 

idance personnel. . "s 
emn Projects. At Rockville Centre, New York, inservice 
training of guidance staff and coordination with other pupil Qm 
sonnel services include such projects as: follow-up of graduates 
(October after graduation); follow-up of dropouts (one year oe 
leaving school); college night; career day, orientation (those pupa 
entering eighth and ninth grades); participation in human “wee : 
workshop; participation in ethics and morals committee of ioni 
munity; part-time employment bureau; P.T.A. teas (orienting ef 
ents of children in different grade levels); and Back-to-Schoo 
Night? chis 

These inservice projects could include faculty and community, ? 
well as guidance staff personnel. 

Mobilization for Improvement. A mobilization for curriculum or 
guidance improvement or for any other type of improvement miglit 
afford another inservice type of development, where guidanc 
counselors, teachers and other school personnel could work ail 
gether. This type of improvement might have special interest be 
ginnings, as, for example, the launching of a survey of community 
resources. There might be an interest in finding what institutions, 
enterprises, businesses or welfare organizations could be potentia 
resources in one way or another for the school. In addition, pred 
tory might be made as to the potential resources and materials tha 
could be brought to the classroom and to which places classes me 
be taken. How can the guidance program be improved thereby” 
What could social agencies and welfare organizations contribute 
guidance staffs in the way of an understanding of the community 
What studies and interrelationships might it be possible to make W! à 
business concerns so that vocational, occupational and personnel m 


formation could be supplied to the guidance office, the library, 2? 
the classroom? 


Guidance directors in many cases should direct this kind of pI? 
gram. The state and county offices or a nearby college or universim 
can be asked to help, if necessary. As an intermediate unit, t 


r " igh 
9 Ibid., Excerpt by Uarda Evans, Director of Guidance, South Side Hig 
School, Rockville Centre, New York. 
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county office 1° can offer a service to individual schools—e.g., per- 
sonnel, materials, or facilities for curriculum and guidance growth. 
The county center serves as a coordinated approach for the achieve- 
ment of unity of purposes, goals, or outcomes, rather than uni- 
formity of practices. Each school has its own individual needs, and 
must establish its own unique ways and practices for meeting them. 

Conmittee Approach. This approach may involve the school 
counselors and teachers of subject areas, or it may involve an area 
of living, as family life education, discipline, and the like. Their 
Work may be geared to one grade or class level, or to several grade 
levels working together, or a K-12 program from kindergarten to 
twelfth grade. Membership on committees should be voluntary, but 
Encouragement should be given for representativeness. 

Committees of teachers and guidance staff members may also be 
Set up in other areas than curriculum as, for example, school prob- 
lems or problems of students, as carried out at Radnor Township 
High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania. They could likewise be 
Ormed in arcas of guidance and human relations, as orientation, 
public relations, school welfare, student-faculty relationships, place- 
Ment, and so on. The orientation committee for assistance to new 
teachers at Fair Lawn, New Jersey,’* is a good example of an effort 
to promote satisfactory adjustment of new teachers, which is a good 
Start for inservice growth. This committee uses an appraisal form 
at the end of the year to ascertain in what ways the new teacher was 
Teally helped and in what areas information was inadequate. Ques- 
tons on this appraisal form pertained to living accommodations, 
teaching assignments, adequacy of teaching materials, knowledge of 
Ocal taxes and borough regulations, assembly procedure, parental 
Contacts, visual aids, and guidance program.!? As to the guidance 
Program, this orientation committee would afford an excellent 
Means for guidance people to explain to the new teachers the func- 
tions of the guidance program, the role of the teacher in it, and to 
Provide a channel of communication for further work with them 
1n its various aspects. 

mem 


"va. at Rockland County Center, New York; North Harford County Cen- 
I Maryland; or Los Angeles County Center, California. 
See Chapter 3, pp. 95, 96. 
Hig| s reported in “The Stile," Report on Curriculum Progress, Fair Lawn 
S School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, June 2, 195 p. 2. 
Pair Lawn High School, New Jersey, Appraisal Form, December, 1952. 
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Approacb tbrougb Studies and Research. A study of pope 
for inservice and background training needs of teachers in are - 
guidance is Nesbit's work on "Felt Adequacy of Beginning use 
ers in Guidance Roles." !* This was a study based upon the a 
from beginning teachers who were in their second year of Rr dne 
sional teaching and who at the time of the study were in ser a 
in over one hundred public secondary schools in fifteen apie 
central Pennsylvania. They were also teachers prepared in twen y i 
seven different undergraduate schools of education. The run a 
of this study stated that the three functions where training ha : 
most needed in their teacher education preparation program w er " 
placement, follow-up, and counseling. The various areas in bes ^ 
they needed to achieve competency but for which they were 2 
prepared were: learning how to aid dropouts, counseling and p in 
viewing, orienting new students, placing graduates and dropou sid 
employment, following up graduates and former students, be 
sociometric techniques, and conducting surveys such as the e 
munity Occupational Survey. Here, then, are some arcas for puri 
ice training and growth of teachers. Committees might be set up 
training and experimentation in these areas, fae 

Otber Means. The case conference, the workshop, teamwork, ! ; 
service courses, clinics, demonstrations, school visitations, y epo 
service, and action research are all good inservice means for hb 
training of teachers and guidance personnel. As to an inservice cia 
or course, just having a class does not necessarily bring the pd 
results—it is the sensitivity, skill, and the experience a skilled i 
cialist brings to teachers that give them insight into behavior hi 
themselves and their pupils. It need not necessarily be a men ds 
hygiene course or child developinent study, but might be just E 
fruitfully a group dynamics course, a curriculum study, or a proje 
to find out the needs of the pupils in their school. E 

In any type of inservice education, the problems and concerns * 
individual has in his daily work, and at the level where the perser : 
should be starting points. There must be time for planning, St" » 
discussion, and problem-solving approaches. In conclusion, in inset 


14Research study conducted for 
State University, 1953, by Daun W. 
caster, Pennsylvania, Reported to 
Education at their annual confere; 


ja 
doctoral dissertation at the Pennsylvani 
Nesbit, Franklin and Marshall College, chef 
Student Personnel Association for Es 
nce, Buffalo, New York, April 13, 1955. 
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ice training, guidance counselors need to re-orient themselves to 
work with teachers, curriculum, and in the classroom setting, as 
well as with pupils. Teachers need to re-orient themselves to work 
with pupils, as well as with the subject matter and classroom ap- 
proach. Opportunities should exist continually for guidance coun- 
selors and teaching staff to discuss the developing guidance program, 
the curriculum, appropriate learning experiences and, above all, 
their roles in relation to each other. 

Although inservice growth has been treated mainly in this chapter 
from the angle of guidance, it needs to be added that an equal 
amount of time should be spent by guidance counselors for inservice 
growth from the angle of curriculum. 


Role of Leadership in an Integrated Guidance Program 


What should be the role of guidance leadership in building a 
Program that will be an integral part of present-day education, 
Curriculum, and learning? In addition to highly specialized skills in 
guidance techniques and services, guidance leadership in present-day 
education calls for knowledge and skill in practically every phase of 
à total school program—curriculum, extracurriculum, human rela- 
tions, public relations, parent-community participation, liaison with 
Colleges, industrial liaison, work experience, and many other areas. 

It requires knowledge and experience in how to make guidance 
effective in the classroom, in the various laboratories of school life, 
In the community, and in the wider environment. It calls for social 
Insights as well as psychological. Its greatest challenge lies in 
Coordination, liaison, re-orientation of personnel, human relations, 
and in effectiveness in bringing about changes in operation, in pro- 
cedure, form, and content of practically every aspect of the guid- 
ance approaches already in existence. It is the ability to make 
Buidance one of the integral bases of education. 


The Guidance Coordinator 


Since the role of leadership is usually assumed by a person with 
the title of guidance coordinator, or guidance director, or guidance 
Counselor, let us now look at some of the related roles this leader 
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might have to assume in meeting the guidance needs in redii 
today. These roles would also apply to each guidance staff mem 
in a school within his sphere of work. 3 " 

His Role as an Educator. First of all, the guidance coordinator 1s 
an educator who must aid the administrator, the faculty, and the 
community in establishing a philosophy and common purposes for 
the school's total program. Since guidance is integral in learning, 
in curriculum experiences, and in the general life of the school, the 
guidance coordinator and guidance staff members should have some 
sound convictions relative to the educational philosophy which 
should motivate the particular school and community in meeting 
the needs of the youth they serve. . : 

The guidance program cannnot function adequately without the 
recognition by all school personnel that it is an inherent part of the 
whole school. The guidance coordinator should therefore sec that 
the guidance program is developed cooperatively by all school per- 
sonnel—administrators, teachers, students, extracurricular advisers, 
parents, and the community. 

RE-ORIENTATION OF THE TEACHER—An educator some years ago 
spoke of the role of guidance leadership in the school as that of re- 
orienting the guidance function to the teacher and the classroom 
situation which is the central place for it. He stated: 


The chief function of guidance leadership is to help teachers in solving 


their own problems in the guidance of children rather than to relicve 
teachers of these problems. The guidance leader must be more skille 
than they in the methods of studying children; he must have wider Él 
perience and more resourcefulness in suggesting the type of experiences 
most needed by different Pupils; he must know how to aid the teacher 
in his guiding of pupils, in acquiring insights into their own needs." 


In this process of re-orienting the teaching, it would seem that 


one primary Way to start is to aid classroom teachers in doing what- 
ever they are currently doing. A guidance coordinator can always 
supplement, emphasize, intensify and support the teacher's basic 
present work with individuals and with groups. An effective inserV- 

15 Francis Rosecrance, “The Staff Need 
tive Guidance Service? Ch. X in Guidan 


seventh Yearbook, Part I, N; 
cago: The University of Ch 
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ice staff program may well begin with the problems that immedi- 
ately concern the teachers, even though they are not "guidance" 
problems. 

The educative role of the guidance coordinator is primarily to 
orient teachers to the role of guidance in their work, but in such a 
task teacher-counselors, administrators, curriculum coordinators and 
as many resource people as are available can be helpful in meeting 
the need for teacher guidance. As often, however, the guidance co- 
ordinator's educative role will be that of a generalist who attempts 
to deal with a wide range of guidance and educational problems. He 
will see the guidance aspects of all educational work, and will be 
able to coordinate his own efforts and implement new theories. 

A guidance coordinator, provided he has received the appropriate 
amount of training and experience, may in his educative role act as 
a consultant in re-orienting guidance helpers, teacher-counsclors, 
and other members of the school staff. One of his functions, then, 
becomes that of dealing directly with those children or youth who 
are in need of medical examination and psychiatric study. After 
identifying pupils who are not adjusting normally, he decides 
whether the child or youth needs to be placed in a child guidance 
or mental hygiene clinic where specialists such as psychologists, 
PSychiatrists, and social workers would join forces in studying the 
Individual. 

_ Generally, however, if guidance counselors are to be really effec- 

tive in educating teachers, they must have frequent contacts with 
Classroom situations where marked abnormality is not usually 
present. 

His Role as an Administrator. In his administrative role, a guid- 
ance coordinator is able with others to define educational goals, make 
Judgments, and revise plans. He is able to organize an inservice pro- 
Sram suited to the problems and the information needed in his 
School, and he knows how to state evaluative results of the same. He 
18 able to analyze the functions of personnel from the point of view 
of the personality qualities they possess and to make shifts in per- 
Sonnel functions for increasing the efficiency of staff members. He 

as ability to analyze the emotional factors operative in the school 
9r in any situation. 

A guidance coordinator is a unifier, not a segmenter. He is able 
to see the implications of what he is doing for other areas and levels 
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of the school program. He is willing to work on any problem that 
impinges on the school and helps to attack it from the pu 
vision of his background and training. He explores with the schoo 
administration the many problems that may arise as the teachers re- 
orient themselves to changes in classroom procedures, to new ways 
of understanding children, and to the cooperative approach in meet- 
ing problems. 

A. guidance coordinator or specialist is able to work out the co- 
ordination of all personnel services, such as health services, psycho- 
logical services, testing, and so on, with home visiting, attendance 
and child accounting, and services for handicapped children. The 
guidance program can assist each of these other areas and they, in 
turn, can furnish information, resources, and referral help to the 
guidance program. 

A guidance coordinator, together with the extracurriculum direc- 
tor, must work out the coordination of all student activities in the 
school, guidance activities on the playground, and activities between 
the school, home, and community. Guidance coordination means 
enlisting the help of community services and agencies—religious, 
social service, philanthropic and governmental. . 

Above all, he coordinates, stimulates, and supplements the guid- 
ance efforts of all homeroom and classroom teachers, and organizes 
the means or channels for enabling all personnel w 
child (or group) to have the benefit of all existing information con- 
cerning the child's status, problems, and progress. 

He envisions an organizational plan for coordinating activities of 
guidance personnel, teachers, parents, and community groups, an 
for developing, in cooperation with curriculum staffs, effective pat- 


terns of arranging the sequence of learning experiences to meet the 
needs of youth. 


orking with à 


Organizing on such a total scale involves a broad knowledge of 
practices and techniques, human relations, public relations, as well 
as keen insights into school and community organization. 

His Role as Liaison and Public Relations Expert. The guidance c0- 
ordinator is a liaison agent not only between personnel within 4 
school, but also between school personnel, the community, an 
agencies outside the school. The guidance coordinator will make 
contacts with all these—with Parent groups, with employers, with 
cooperative “feeder” schools, and with representatives of local, 
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county, state, and regional guidance personnel and educators. He 
will link the school to the world outside in every possible way. 

: The purposes of public relations are to bring about understand- 
ing, to create rapport, and to secure participation. The guidance role 
in public relations is to interpret the guidance program to the school 
staff members, to students, and to the community. It includes the 
use of personal contact, other means of communication such as the 
school, the press, and public relations instruments, as films, talks, and 
community meetings to inform the school and public of the work 
of the guidance program. He may also use these public relations 
means to state results of follow-up studies, and to give educational, 
Vocational, and other guidance information to students, parents, and 
community. Thus he not only interprets the guidance program, but 
he also aids in interpreting the total school system—its problems, its 
needs, and its progress. As a liaison person, the guidance specialist 
also enlists in the functioning of a successful guidance program the 
Interests, abilities, and cooperation of every member of the school 
Staff, 

His Role as Human Relations Analyst. Within the individual 
school the goal should be a quality of living and working together 
Comparable to that found in a good home. Working together should 
be just the natural thing to do. Although a school may adopt an 
Organization and techniques of guidance, the essentials, the attitudes 
and relationships depend upon the human factors involved. 

A meaningful quality of human relationships should be a continu- 
us process between students and teachers. Efforts should be made 
to retain a fine quality of relationship once established, between 
Parent-teacher, teacher-teacher, pupil-pupil, and teacher-pupil. The 
value of a human relationship can so easily be destroyed by misun- 
derstanding, and provision must constantly be made to prevent such 
2 Waste from taking place. At New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, for example, the dean of girls carefully guards the parent- 
teacher-pupil relationship, and at Shaker Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sacrifices of time are made by parents and teachers 
to retain good pupil-pupil social relationships.!* 

À guidance coordinator maintains an even disposition, shows cour- 
— rr. 


16 See Cha 
pter 5, p. 196. 
"7 See Chapter 7, pp. 270-271. 
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tesy, and respects the self-respect of individuals in mutual coopera- 
tive work. He likes people, finds it easy to give others credit, and 
can experience empathy with teachers as they seek help on mes 
problems. He is a good listener to students and all school personnel. 
He is a keen analyst, organizer, and observer of behavior. He has a 
role to carry out, finally, in organizing a school for character 
growth, 

GROWTH or PEoPLE—In his role as a human relations analyst, the 
guidance coordinator builds for good human relations, or hinders 
them, by the way he understands people. People tend to live up to 
what others expect of them. Pupils acquire attitudes and values, the 
guides for action, from observation and emotional atmosphere as 
well as through any direct teaching approach. This applies to adults 
as well as pupils. The type of experiences a person has determines 
the attitudes, values, and points of view he develops. If his experi- 
ences with people are pleasant ones in which his personality is re- 


spected, he comes to believe in the worth of personality and to be 
concerned about the feclings of others. 


Teachers and all staff personnel want to feel that they are grow- 


ing. They want to feel a sense of progress, confidence in their ability 
to do their job; they want to feel important, and to engage in crea- 
tive activities that increase their knowledge, ability, and usefulness. 

As a human relations analyst, a guidance coordinator is sensitive 
to the total group as well as to sub-group tension areas, and tries to 
prevent tension from arising in the school as a whole. A guidance 
coordinator can be instrumental in establishing a fabric of good hu- 
man relations throughout the entire school program. This involves 
a sensitivity to cultural forces in the lives of people, to the values 
involved in strong attitudes—a Sensitivity to values that move stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, administrators, other staff members, and 
the school as an institution. Cultura] values need to be raised into 
d assessed for constructive worth. Chan- 
pen for obtaining and recording 
n in human relationships. Change 


pending upon the emotional iden- 
ange may well originate from the 


) islocatio 
of attitudes is a slow process, de 


tifications of those involved. Ch 


18See Janet A. Kelley, C 
lege as a Culture-Matrix,” 


ollege Life and tbe Mores, Chapter II, “The Col- 
Teacel 


: : PP: 27-76. (New York: ications, 
College, Columbia University, 1949.) om Hurem of Publics 
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process in which a staff starts with a re-assessment of its work, con- 
tinues by pulling out areas to be changed, and then finds and 
experiments with ways of changing them. Very often it will mean 
discarding of instrumental techniques for change and using the depth 
and breadth of human experiences and faith in people as persons who 
have the potential within themselves of being agents for change. 
SKILL IN GROUP PROCESSES Ü—As a human relations analyst, the 
guidance coordinator has knowledge and skill in the group process 
of working with people. He is able to challenge and develop leader- 
ship in others in the planning and carrying through of activities 
Within the school. He can discover the skills, competencies, inter- 
ests, and abilities of all personnel resources in the school, and help 
cach individual to gain maximum security from being able to make 
contributions, grow in ability, assume responsibility, make decisions, 
and, eventually, to increase his creativity. One way that a guidance 
Coordinator may be able to have others assume responsibility is to 
ask them to do something with him rather than for him. If decisions 
involving responsibility are made on the basis of an analysis of the 
Work to be done, the allocation of responsibility becomes a part of 
the group decision process. When responsibility is allocated by a 
SToup to one of its members, it is more difficult to turn down than 
to tell a supervisor that he could not assume the task. Radnor Town- 
ship High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania,’ for example, applies this 
Soup teamwork approach to setting up learning experiences for the 
Solution of pupils’ problems. 
As a human relations analyst then, the guidance coordinator de- 
ais v in the planning of effective group work. D knows haw 
Xpedite group thinking, discussion, and action. e understands 
NOW group feeling is built, group planning is done, group purposes 
are established, and how group evaluation aids in achievement. He 
eee to delegate responsibility, sees that committees know 
ictions—how their work fits into that of other committees, 
and how to bring committee work to bear upon problems. If the 
Ro tiisa coordinator is working for tbe group, he Sd be outside of 
Mas not been in the group when purposes were developed or 


1 
= Sec Chapter 8, pp. 325-327, for treatment of group processes. 

S related by Miss Mary Carter, Principal, and Mrs. Katharine Spessard, 
Cr-Counselór, Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 


"pter 3, pp. 94-96. 
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when the plan of action was accepted. He wins dcceptanee "n 
member of the group if his work is to be effective, and ium es bene! 
self by the way he works with the group. Also, he is a fo 2w 4 
times, playing a role that is consistent with democratic living. - 

His Role in Relation to the School Administrator. In treating 
length the role of the guidance leader in a school, one must m 
consider, if only briefly, the role of the school administrator upo 
whom the effectiveness of guidance leadership depends. A 

The principal is, above all, the main communication agent to 
school and community through which the guidance peii St 
presents plans, carries them out, and succeeds with the garan 
program. He is aware of all aspects of the guidance program and i 
all guidance resources within the school system and the communi 
He aids the guidance coordinator in establishing effectively a en 
guidance program. He cooperates in setting up the administrativ 
means and lines of communication for such teamwork as the situation 
demands. 

The principal holds conferences in which full knowledge of Tn 
the guidance office is trying to do is made available, as well as d 
ways in which the guidance staff and the teachers can be mutually 
helpful. 

The guidance counselor in his educative and administrative roles 
should be free to discuss with the principal the necessary adjustment 
and possible changes in the organization of the school. Above all, 
they work together cooperatively; administrativ 
guidance improvement, and vice versa. 

His Role Coordinate with that of Curriculum Coordinator. The 
guidance coordinator and curriculum coordinator work together 
not only in a cooperative way, but also in an integrative manner. In 
most schools where these positions are found, both coordinators act 
as a close team, working together with teachers, parents, and com- 
munity. In the admissions process, in inservice training of teachers: 
in building curriculum with teachers, in testing, and in establishing 
good human relations approaches, they act and function hand in 
hand. The curriculum coordinator is ‘another key person for the 
transmission of the guidance program to teachers and the classroom 
and for its integration with curriculum and the many various learn- 
ing experiences of youth. Vice versa, the guidance coordinator is ? 


: nt iS 
e improvement 1 
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key person to help the curriculum coordinator in defining the guid- 
ance role of the teacher and in becoming acquainted with the many 
specialized contributions of guidance. 


Preparation and Training of Guidance Counselors 
and Teachers for an Integrated Guidance Program 


What should be the preparation and training to fit counselors to 
function in a guidance program that will successfully meet the re- 
quirements for current experience-centered, general education, or 
for any type of curriculum approach? 

We cannot hope for a functional view of guidance in relation to 
the total school as long as those engaged in counselor training teach 
guidance specialties in isolation rather than focusing the guidance 
Program preparation in the perspective of the total school program. 
A guidance counselor has a leadership role to play in the educational 
Scene today and in the future. That leadership will be attained by 
demonstrated ability to help teachers with guidance problems and 
With curriculum experiences to meet the needs of youth. A neat little 
Wrap-up of courses as traditionally presented in training institutions 
18 not going to meet the needs of guidance training today. As one 
€ducator who is interested in the guidance functions of teachers 
States: 


X The guidance function really implies a basic conversion in the produc- 
tlon process of teacher education. The whole program must be oriented 
With reference to teaching as developmental guidance of individuals and 
groups. This does not imply neglect of subject matter, but a different 
Use of it, and more of it for teachers-in-the-making. Narrow subject- 
Matter preparation needs to be broadened and deepened, so that the 
Prospective teacher is sufficiently secure to draw upon rich backgrounds 
and to guide learners in life-related learning, adjusting it to individual 
Needs . | . In order to be ready to assume this guidance function in the 
School, the prospective teacher needs to envision this as an integral part 
9f the teacher's responsibility. He needs to have prior contacts and guid- 
ance responsibilities with children and youth, as well as resources for 
anticipating some of their adjustment problems and developmental needs 
and for meeting these with understanding. The prospective teacher needs 
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also to understand himself, and the effect of his own adjustment upon 
his guidance relations with children and youth.?1 


If teachers are seeing their work as developmental guidance, sdb 
guidance counselors also must see their work as developmental qs 3 
ing, and the teaching function will necessarily imply a basic con- 
version in the production process of guidance counselors. Er 
preparation of guidance counselors needs to be broadened in 
deepened so that they will know how to relate guidance data, gui d 
ance records, and guidance training to an understanding of the pupil 
as a learner, how he learns, and the kinds of learning experiences that 
are valuable to him in mecting his needs. Guidance counselors need 
to understand and know how to implement guidance with the cur- 
rent core, general education emphases as well as with the established 
course types of curricula. They should be able to implement and 
help at any stage of curricular and educational growth. 

Together with the teacher, they should know how to free the 
pupil to learn, and how to meet the pupil’s background frustrations 
by supplying the most meaningful learning experiences for him. In 
other cases, they may have to assess tension spots in the school that 
are keeping pupils from learning, social rejection patterns that are 

rning experiences that could 


blocking pupils, and teaching and lea 
change the behavior of Miss Smith's pupils who left her classroom 
Brown 


because she did not arrive on time, or that would help Mi 
with the child who is not accepted by her group. All these kinds of 
teaching experiences in that they arc 


experiences are really guidance- 
assisting the child to learn. This requires first of all that guidance 
years of experience in teaching before becom- 


candidates have some 
ing guidance counselors, 


Demonstrated Competence in the Field, and 
Problem-Centered Courses 


The preparation of guidance counselors needs to be broadened by 
actual experiences in guidance work in the field, by experience 1n 
teaching, and by other types of experiences in the world of work. 
Through these experiences guidance Personnel should demonstrate 

21 Laura Zirbes, “Teach 


pared for the Associatio 
tional Education A. 


hers for Today's Schools,” pp. 39-40. Brochure pre- 
ion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
ssociation, Washingzon, D.C., 1951. 
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their competence to work with people, to plan and organize, and to 
see their relationship to all parts of a total school program. 

Methods of teaching guidance courses in their preparation should 
be carefully considered. The problem-centered approach 22 in the 
training of counselors is not centered mainly in the individual as an 
isolated unit, but rather on the individual-in-the-situation with all the 
interpersonal involvements accruing. This problem-centered ap- 
proach, with its situational case study, is a fruitful means that can be 
used in graduate training to prepare counselors for the demands that 
will be placed on them in the field, and can give them the under- 
standings and skills needed in coping with problems that have dif- 
ficult interpersonal involvements. The class members, counselors-to- 
be, might use discussion or role-playing to understand the cases. The 
cases would be actual examples of situations from the field. Some 
Problems that might be presented in such situational case studies 
Would be those pertaining to human relations, struggle for status, 
or the problem of the power-driven parent, or how a counselor and 
teacher work together. : 

On the graduate level, individual and group evaluations of pur- 
Poses and content of guidance curricula should be a continuous 
Procedure, as well as experimentation with methods of teaching.” 
l'his involves on the part of graduate faculty and students a whole- 
Some teamwork approach, eliminates duplication of content, and 
Weeds out content not meaningful to the total training program. 
Sone are approaches in other graduate schools that are proving 

ul, such as a period of training in the ficld, seminars with assist- 
"aei from trained people in the field, and the use of observational 
cans. 


annot be frozen into a set pattern 
, around the types of informa- 
v to make a case 


eo training programs Ci a 
. Courses arranged, as a general thing. 
tion and skills traditionally thought to be necessar 
Study, This does not mean that competence in special areas, as 
; techniques, is not needed. Cer- 


Counsel; = 
Unseling, testing, and case study 
are needed in guidance education. 


tai . . 
Inly all the competencies possible 
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and present-day education. Above all, guidance counselors. need 
training in building curriculum and developmental programs, in sd 
coming leaders of inservice training activities for teachers and less 
trained guidance personnel, and in acquiring leadership and human 
relations approaches necessary in working with people. 


Background Preparation of Teachers 


Since the teacher is the pivotal person for putting a guidance 
program into effect, the training of teachers in respect to this func- 
tion will be briefly described. As has been previously stated in this 
chapter,?? the guidance function implies a basic conversion in the 
production process of teacher education. 

Teacher training should incl 
guidance counselors: 
adolescent psychology, the aims and philosophy of guidance in the 
total school setting, gui 
youth, and the role of 
knowledge and skills for: guidance of 


27 See pp. 445-446. 
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Summary 


This chapter has attempted to treat the nature, scope, and con- 
cepts that should underlie a guidance program to mect the needs of 
youth today. Guidance was re-stated as an integral part of the total 
school system, as an important function of the teacher, as a program 
of instruction, and as being curriculum-oriented. 

Laboratories for the enrichment of the classroom approach and for 
the provision of citizenship training activities were outlined as an 
Organizational design for guidance-curriculum integration. Coordi- 
Nators in each laboratory group would provide leadership and unite 
for greater integration through cooperative efforts in a general co- 
ordinating council. Various ways of working together in inservice 
programs for growth of teachers were discussed. 

This chapter also has defined the new roles that will have to be 
assumed by guidance leaders to function successfully in present-day 
trends in education, guidance, and curriculum. The roles of the guid- 
ance coordinator or guidance counselor as educator, administrator, 
public relations expert, and human relations analyst were explored. 
Finally, the general preparation and training perspective which guid- 
ance counselors should have were presented. The background 
Course preparation and the need for demonstrated competence in 
the field were mentioned, among other factors. TE 

Above all, the need for guidance counselors to have training in 
building curriculum and developmental programs and to demonstrate 
Competence in human relations was emphasized as essential in meet- 
Ing the needs of youth as well as the current concepts of good 
education. 
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Forms Used in Senior-Grade-Level Parent Meetings * 


TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL 
TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


October 19, 19__ 


Dear Parents of Members of the Class of 1954: 


Your sons and daughters are now in their final year of high school 
and are facing decisions and activities which are important to you. On 
Tuesday evening, October 20th, at 8:15 P.M., the meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association and the Guidance Department will present 
à program which will discuss the interests of parents and students for 


this year. 

Our discussion will include a talk on the opportunities for high school 
graduates in skilled trades and industrial firms by the Vice-Principal of 
the Bergen County Vocational Schools, a presentation of student and 
Parent concerns and satisfactions by the Principal and the President of 
the Student Organization, and a discussion of college and advanced train- 
ing opportunities and admissions by the Senior Counselor. 


We hope to see you tomorrow evening. Do come. 


Cordially, 


Mr. and Mrs... 
Co-Presidents of the P.T.S.A. 


IUIESE, ee 
Program Chairman of the P.T.S.A. 


Miss — 
Coordinator of Guidance 


Miss 


Senior Counselor 


Mr. 


Principal 


—! 
" * Includes this letter and Forms A, B, and C following. All Tenafly Higb 
chool forms are reproduced by permission of tbe Guidance Department, 
enafly High School, Tenafly, New Jersey, Miss Leone Johnson, Coordinator 


of Guidance. 
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Form A 


PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


" P " A d 
We are interested in the development and maturity of our Seniors an 
enjoy their activities and pleasures with them, but also wish to help the 
become adults with standards in which we believe. 
We do not understand them when SSS 


We worry when 


We are pleased when — a 


We are proud when 


Form B 


SENIOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


; ‘ be 

We know that our parents are interested in us and want us tO t 

: è u 
active, have a good time, and get the most out of our Senior year, b 


sometimes it is difficult to explain to them the things which are im- 
portant to us. 


We do not understand o ee 


a oY op 
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Form C 


SENIOR GRADE-LEVEL PARENT MEETINGS 
TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL, TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


We are happy to have you with us this evening and hope that you 
will secure the information you desire. Below we have answered some 
of the questions you may wish to ask. We hope that you will ask further 


questions in the time provided during the meeting. 


1. How should a college or advanced school be selected? 


facts we know about the colleges and your sons and daughters to you. 
College representatives often visit the school to talk with students. 


2. What opportunities are there for specialized training or further edu- 
cation other than college? 


The opportunities are as varied as the individuals. Two year college 
Courses in specialized fields, secretarial schools, mechanical schools, med- 
ical technician schools, hospitals, art schools, interior decorating and 
fashion design schools, and dietetic schools offer many different short 
Courses, Information is available in the Guidance Laboratory. 


3. What is the cost of further education and what are the opportunities 
for scholarships or financial aid? 


trai 
ining courses for one year vary, 


Scho Á 
ol offers i m scholarships W 

s its own scholarships I ; 
Catalogue, Current announcements concerning scholarships are always 


Posted for senior information and counselors assist a S Ae 
1 ue available scholarships, but me apply : ure Ho rend 
8° Or Alumni i Competition is keen an Is ac 
Visab] a um p i tage of scholarships 1s 
.4Dle to ere a high percen ag 

lve choose colleges wh 5 ic to pay for some part of 


Elven, Ie i : 

n dents to secure work t 
oa Echo! gy ig fair ine are available in our own school = 
e announced later. The U.S. Navy has an N.R.O.T.C. program o 
fy requirements. 


fn 
ce E ; 
education for those who can sati 
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4. How are admissions to college arranged? 


i issi f their choice 

Students write to the office of admissions of the college o: 3 c f 

for an application blank. After the student has filled out his speed 

the blank, it should be brought to the counselor in order that the X 
may send the high school record directly to the college. Most app’ 


n 
tions should be sent to the colleges before March 1, 19. , and as soo 
as possible. 


CNW — 
5. What are entrance examinations and when are they given? 


Many colleges demand the College Entrance Examination, Boa 
Scholastic Aptitude Test which is given on December óth, or rds Sed 
10th at Englewood at the Dwight Morrow High School and E pen 
quire the Achievement Tests which are given March 14th pia ud 
high school. Dates for applications for those examinations wi zo thé 
nounced to all seniors. A few colleges send special examinations a 
Guidance Counselors for administration. Some colleges admit app: genes 
on their high school record without examination. Information con 
ing this will be found in the college bulletins. 


? 
‘ P ] nter: 
6. How can a student decide upon a vocation or trade he wishes to € 


High School Counselors can inter 
some degree their interests in cert 
school achievement and tests, 
investigate specific employme: 
of information for this 
the library. 


vet. [uU 
pret to students their ability ah 
ain broad fields according to s to 
It is the responsibility of the student file 
nt opportunities within those fields. an 
Purpose is kept in the Guidance Laboratory 


7. How can employment be secured? 


Each year the Senior Counselor info 
portunities which are offered to our s 


the student to investigate these Opportunities and make his own nities 
sion. Students who wish employment in fields in which opportu 


: n 
are not offered should notify the counselor who will endeavor tO 
further information concerning placement. 


nt op- 
rms students of employme 


“pility of 
tudents. It is the responsibility 


; h Hensel 
Written by ES Counselor 
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Freshman Orientation Letter and Invitation by 
Seventh Grade President 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION DAY—TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL 
10 A.M.-3 P.M. TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


l We seventh graders want you to come to visit us before school is out, 

So you can see what high school is like. 

b We have set Monday Morning, June 5th, as the time for us to become 
etter acquainted. We believe that the new Freshman Class, of which 

you will be a part, has a big role to plan in achieving a better high school. 


Our schedule is as follows: 


10:00 a.m.—Introducing Ourselves. 
Upon your arrival, you will be met by student guides 
and receive name tags to wear. 


10:15 a.m.—The Life Work Curriculum in Action. 
A tour of the building to see classes at work. 


11:00 a.m.—This is Student Life: Auditorium. 
Student leaders will tell you about fun you will experi- 
ence and the growth you may attain in school activities 


outside the classroom. 

11:45 a.m.—Time Out for Lunch. 
Bring .25 or .30¢ for lunch and enjoy meeting new 
friends. Some may prefer “home cooking” and may 
carry their lunches. 

12:30 a.m1.—Out to the Ball Game—Roosevelt Common Exhibition 
game by Freshmen Team. In case of rain, a substitute 


program will be offered. 
1:30 p.m.—Spring Concert—Auditorium. 


Cordially, 


Freshman Class President 
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Follow-up Questionnaire to Employer 


TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL 
TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


Dear Sir: 


Tenafly High School endeavors to help its students prepare for fu- 
ture work. Since one of our graduates has been employed by you this 


year, I will appreciate it if you will fill out the following form and re- 
turn it to me. 


I feel that this information will be useful to us in evaluating the results 
of our training and your comment will be most helpful if it includes an 
example of the employee’s performance in a work situation. I assure you 
that this information will be held confidential in relation to the individual 


c , 
named herein and that the results of the study being made on last years 
graduates will be used in a professional manner. 


Sincerely Yours, 


Principal 
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l. 


N 


What is (her, his) over-all competence? 
Superior Good Fair Poor 


Comment 


- Does (she, he) have the skills, knowledge and training you require? 


Superior Good Fair Poor 


Comment 


* What are (her, his) general attitudes toward your business? 


Superior Good Fair Poor 


Comment 


* How well does (she, he) work with others? 


Superior Good Fair Poor 


Comment 


* Circle the traits on which there has been little opportunity to observe 


1,2, 3, 4. 


* What qualifications do you consider necessary in your employees? 


* To what extent does this employee satisfy these? 


Signature 
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Reading Suggestions for Parents and Students 


TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL 
TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


For Parents AND STUDENTS 
G 
RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNIN 


n olane 
Listed below are publications which parents may find helpot in pl of 
ning for their child’s educational training beyond high xum school 
them may be found in the Guidance Laboratory or in the hig! ae 
library. Counselors are willing to interpret the facts about such in 


F em : : ist in making 
tion. Early investigation of some of these materials will assist in 
a wise selection for such training. 


il 

College Preparatory Guide (charts)—Intercollegiate Research irm 
American Universities and Colleges—American Council on Educatt 
The College Blue Book—Hurt and Abbott 
American Junior Colleges—Bogue 
Lovejoy's Complete Guide 
Simon and Schuster—$1.50 -aion 
* The College Handbook—Secretary, College Entrance Examina 

Board, 425 W. 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y.—$1.00 

Where To Find Vocational Training In New York 


cen 
Earn By Learning—The Bergen County Vocational School, Hack 
sack, N. J. 


; :versities" 
to American Colleges and Univers 


College Catalogs on file in the Guidance La 


Professional Schools of N: 
Board of Nursing, 


boratory 

rsey 
ursing in New Jersey—issued by New Je 
1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Parents may wish to order these publications. +. office 
College catalogs may be secured by writing to their admissions 
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These materials will be helpful to students and may be checked out 
from the Guidance Laboratory. These pamphlets are about fifty pages 
in length, authentic and interesting. 


Should You Go To College? —Warner and Havighurst 


Choosing Your Career —Humphreys 

What Good Is High School —Lindquist, Van Dyke and Yale 
School Subjects and Jobs —Schloerb 

What Employers Want —Worthy 

Why Stay In School —Taylor 

Our World of Work —Wolfbein & Goldstein 


Your Personality and Your Job—Chapman 

How To Get The Job—Dreese 

Study Your Way Through School—Gerken 

You and Your Mental Abilities—Bouthelet and Byrne 

Work Experience—Preparation for your Career—Christensen 
Discovering your Real Interests—Kuder and Paulsen 
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Elements in Student Progress (Personality Record) * 


TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL 
TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


NAME 


Last First Middle 


ELEMENTS IN STUDENT Procress 
Homeroom ..————— 


Instructions: For each element indicate with an X the status of the 
student. 


GRADE 


Personal Adjustability. Do you dig into important tasks without getting 
upset? Are you usually cheerful? Are you willing to accept “secon 
best” if you can’t get exactly what you want? 


Sociable Adjustability. Do you try to see the other person’s point 5 
view? Do you get along well with others? Do you do your share? d 
you go along with the decisions of the group? Are you considered a go07 
family member? Do you feel a responsibility to be a good school citizen! 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory Commendable 
pr — o sr P C o 


Thinking and Plannin 


Hs " ou plan 
belio yam am 8. Do you think before you plan? Do y 


Do you base your decisions on facts? 


Creative Work. Do you use 
ways of doing things? Are 
and new interests? D 
discussion? 


. H AE 
your own ideas? Do you strive to find eas 
you willing to experiment with new in? 
© you willingly submit your ideas to others 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory Commen 


e 


dable 
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Recreational Skills and Interests. Do you have a number of hobbies? Do 
you use your free time wisely? Do you enter into sports? Do you be- 
long to clubs or group organizations? 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory | Commendable 


Health. Do you follow the rules of health? Do you miss much school 
because of illness? Do you carry out the school’s recommendations after 
check-ups by the physician or nurse? Are your ideas about health based 
on facts or advertising? Is your posture good? 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory Commendable 
ME C ee Se ee ee ee 
Informational Background. Do you know what is going on in the world 
today? Do you know the difference between facts and propaganda? 
Do you consider yourself well informed in many fields? 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory Commendable 


ml MW Seances due, Sebel rs ies ape re 
Over-all Rating. 


Unsatisfactory Showing Improvement Satisfactory Commendable 


Comments Significant to the Guidance of Student: 
ames of your teachers with subjects hs 


Vocational Objectives 


School Activities and Outside Activities 


Work Experience - 
imitations and Problems which hinder your school progress 


(ee CM E —— 
Teacher Comment: 
ua 


* A Third Revised Form (1954) of this Personality Record now exists. 
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Record of Extracurricular Activities 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Permanent Record of 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


— —Date of Birth. 


Middle 


i i indivi f your participation in 

ils: i to furnish a permanent individual record o "er ibd 

Prud Tire nicis an a pg Ike to be Checked periodically by you under the 
dhrediog ot oar acia gal and will be filed as a source of personnel inform 

value it must be both accurate and complete. 


INK 
L ALL SECTIONS IN THIS FOLDER ARE TO BE FILLED OUT BY THE PUPIL. USE 


Year in High School 


1. Name of Counselor 


2. After high school do you plan to 
£o to college or take a job? 
(Name of college) 


3. If college, in what department will 
you register? (Liberal Arts, Law, 
Engineering, etc.) 


4. If not college, what kind of work 


do you expect to enter? —— 
5. Present home room 
Previous school 


6. Health (Excellent, good, fair, 
Poor) — 
7. Participation i (a) Accident 


extension activities (b) Tl health 
has been restricted (c) Physical condition 
by: (d) Outside work 


(e) Outside activities ————— 
B. If outside work has been 


for pay it has been for: (a) Pocket money 
(b) Support of 


self or family 
9. Date of checking 


“ee iion of 
All Evanston Township High School forms are reproduced by permis 
Evanston Township High 


School, Evanst on, Illinois. 
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List below any special honors, awards, ofices held, and distinctions, not included in the preceding pages. 


ena 
FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 


—————— RSS QE MERC ee, 
= JUNIOR YEAR SENIOR YEAR 


List the names of several of your close friends with whom you associate in extension or outof-echool 
activities: 


Pupits may make below any significant comments, which afford further information or explanation 
Sancerping entention eile of which he would like to have a college, an employer, or high school 


authorities become aware. 
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Name: 


san Auvusn 
pater 
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: g APPENDIX 485 
Registry of Students Seeking Employment 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Guidance Services Department 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


An up-to-date registry of students seeking employment is being main- 
tained by the Placement Service of Evanston Township High School. 
Some of the students are applicants for full or part-time work during the 
summer, while others would like part-time jobs during the school year. 

Following is a PARTIAL list of students 16 years of age and over who 
are currently seeking TEMPORARY SUMMER employment through 
the ETHS Placement Service. Students will be available for sammer 
work after June 11, when school is dismissed. During last summer and 
the current school year many successful placements were made in local 
stores, offices, industries, and homes. Interested employers are invited to 
contact the Placement Service at Evanston Township High School, 


UNiversity 4-9600. 


* BOYS WANTING SUMMER EMPLOYMENT: 


5. Age 18, has worked as clerk, 


l. Age 17, has ushered in movie : v 
driver, gas station attendant; 


theater, been stock boy and cook 


in conf. store, delivered for dry 
cleaner; prefers work in retail 
establishment, dept. store. Avail- 
able afternoons only. 

- Age 17, prefers outdoor work, 
such as lawn work, or combina- 
tion of in- and outdoor; no 
Saturdays. 

- Age 16, worked two years as 
Parcel Boy in Alaska; prefers. 
packing work in store, fountain 
work, or bellboy. 

- Age 16, big strong boy wishes 
Work in grocery, construction OF 
Stock work. 


wishes outdoor labor or truck 
driving. 


. Age 18, has done painting & 


ushering. Prefers work driving 
cars or trucks, or sales work. 


. Age 16, has worked on golf 


range. Interested in logging (not 
too far away) or landscaping. 


. Age 17, big boy, has been life 


guard and stock worker in large 
grocery. Prefers hard labor, 


outdoors. 


. Age 17, experienced Boy Scout 


summer camp worker. Prefers 
construction or other outdoor 
work. 


* A. number of 14 and 15-year-old boys are also available for garden and 


Yard work, stock, and other jobs. 
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10. Age 17, interested in stock work 
or selling; has worked in drug 


store. 

Age 16, has had Review delivery 
route and clerical work; inter- 
ested in washing windows, 
Storm screens, etc. 


ll. 


12. Age 16, wishes work as stock- 


boy, office or sales work Mon- 
days 4:00-9:30, Thursdays 4:00- 
9:30, Saturdays 9:30-5:30. 


Age 16, has done yard work, 


gardening, and at filling station; 
wishes this type of work. 


Age 16, parked cars for garage; 


Wishes farm, railroad or con- 
struction work. 


15. 
14. 


15. Age 16, has done store sales and 


stock work; prefers outdoor 
work, moderately heavy (hobby 
is weight lifting). 


Age 17, has been grocery clerk; 
wants job parking cars. 

Age 17, has been stock and copy 
boy for United Press; wants any 
kind of outside work. 

Age 16, worked in 
wishes farm, railroa 
struction work, 


16. 


17. 


18. grocery; 


d or con- 


* GIRLS WANTING SUMMER EM 


1. Age 16, capable of typing 50 
W.pgna wants office or dept. 
store work. 


2. Age 17, has done Summer resort 


work; would like camp coun- 
selor or clothing sales work. 


3. Age 16, has done dept. store 
work; wants office Work—types 


70 w.p.m. and takes Shorthand; 
will do store work, 


. Age 16, super-market experience; 
wants receptionist, kinder- 
garten, or filing work. 


- Age 16, large girl, will work as 
waitress, store or office clerk. 


19. 


10. 


20. 


22; 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


6. 


Age 16, packager in dept. store, 
office boy and general assistant 
in photo studio; prefers photo 
work. 

Age 17, clerked and caddied; 
wishes outside or office work. 


. Age 16, interested in sporting 


goods store work, general ad 
ing, or something to do wit 
automobiles. 


Age 17, experienced as stock boy 
in surgical supply house & 
YMCA locker room; wants con 
struction or service station WOT 
or auto supply store. 
Age 18, experienced selling " 
shoes; wants hospital or co 
struction work. " 
Age 16, wishes work a Mea 
road, photo work, or machining 
parts. 
Age 17, has been delivery boy; 
would like factory work. 

— 
Age 17, big boy has iden . 
license, worked in camera — 
wants driver-delivery or sto! 
work, 


PLOYMENT: 


Age 17, dept. store and pae 
experience; will work in rcs! 
rant or drug store; can type 


- Age 16, experienced baby sitet 


would like work stuffing p 
velopes, package wrapping: 
selling. 


- Age 17, experienced theater 


: jen 
usher; wants work with pes 
in hospital or home for ag 


irl 
- Age 16, baby sitter and tray gir 


: 3 rk. 
in hospital; wishes store WO 


Age 16, has assisted in Ep 
School; wishes typing and cle 
work 


11. 
12, 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17, 
18, 


19, 


20. 


* A number of 14- and 15-year-old gi 
Mothers’ helpers, housework, and other jobs. 


Age 16, would like receptionist 
work. 

Age 16, wants work as waitress, 
cashier in store, or office work. 
Age 17, dept. store selling and 
inspecting experience; interested 
in factory work. 

Age 16, attractive appearance, 
has sold in book store; wants 
sales clerk job. 

Age 17, selling experience in 
Ben Franklin store; wishes 
waitress work but has clerical 
aptitude. 

Age 17, experienced theater 
usher and box office work; 
wishes sales or reception work. 
Age 17, has done baby sitting 
and selling; wants sales or typing 
work. 

Age 17, nice appearance and 
personality, worked in bindery, 
baby sitting and selling; wants 
sales work or baby sitting. 
Age 16, would like to do clerical 
work, selling, or receptionist. 
Age 16, experienced baby sitter; 
wants work with children, in 
hospital, for instance. 


21. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Age 16, has done selling, sitting 
and nursery school work; 
wishes to be receptionist or file 
clerk. 


. Age 16, would like typing, filing, 


clerking, or waitress work. 


. Age 16, has done baby sitting; 


wishes selling or office work or 
restaurant hostess job. 

Age 16, has done baby sitting; 
wishes office, clerical, or danc- 
ing instruction work. 

Age 19, has worked as waitress, 
wrapper, stock girl in clothing 
or dept. stores. Wishes work 
typing or filing. 

Age 17, has done telephone sales 
work, cooky packing, teaching 
retarded children; will work as 
waitress, factory job, or what- 
ever is offered. 

Age 17, has been cashier, usher, 
and sales clerk; wishes sales, 
library, or receptionist work. 
Age 16, has done drug and dept. 
store selling; wishes to continue 
selling or to be receptionist. 
Age 16, would like office or 
clerical work. 


Age 17, has worked as recep- 
tionist; wishes to do summer 
camp counseling. 


irls are also available for baby sitting, 
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Pre-Selection of Courses by Student 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Guidance Services Department 


E s SHEET 
Instructions IN THE Use or THE Four-YEAR Susject ELECTION: 


in directi is four 

The purpose of this form is to aid the student in direcriog eei 

years in high school as it will enable him to state his plans an a Forseyatl 
in concrete form. The student can see at a glance the planne 


: : nite an! 
courses and can have the feeling of working toward a defi 
realistic goal. 


$c 


- It should be emphasized that this is a work sheet. 


^ " " s occur, 
2. Changes will be made from time to time. When such wg de as 
teacher-counselors should cross out rather than erase such c 
these are records and indications of developmental thinking. 


- Tentative subject elections should be written in pencil. 


A» 


: isted in 
- In assisting students to fill out the sheets, subjects should be liste 
the following order: 


; à A " : e arts, 
English, languages, mathematics, sciences, social studies, fin 
practical arts, 


y 


. If students are plannin 
year to majors and m 
the junior and senior 


d each 
g for college, attention needs to be coe in 
inors. Space is provided for writing ——— times 
Years, as special emphasis is needed at thos 


- If a student is in school longer than fo 
may be used for plans for the fifth ye 


e 


et 
ur years, the back of the she 


ar. 


x 


- The subject elections sheet should 
sonnel sheet and transmitted to the 
tenth grade in that fashion. 


er- 
r 

be attached to the four-year Pre 
new home room at the en 


€ necessity of planning for and et 
each spring, but is designed to help in long 
planning. 


— 
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Student's Subject Elections 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
Guidance Services Department 


Subject Elections (Tentative) 


m R s Home Phone 


Home Address, Bus.Ph. 


The folloving elections are tentative and are subject to change as home and stu- 
dent plans and other conditions may warrant. 


Tenth Grade 
After High School Plans 
Vocational Interest. 


After High School Plans 
Vocational Interest, 


Sumer School: Summer School: 
Twelfth Grade 


Eleventh Grade 
After High School Plans. 


After High School Plans. 


Vocational Interest. Vocational Interest, 


Majors: Majors: 


Minors: Minors: 


‘Sumer School: 


LT 7aditional information may be recorded on the Pack of thie sheet. 
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Student's Personal Data 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Student's Personal Data Blank 
2an s Personal Data Blank 
School 


Individual and Family Record: 
Student's Naze 


Last Name First Name 


Date of Birth Place of Birth 


$$ 


Telephone Nunber 


———— 


Home Address 


Race Right-or Left-Handed Church Preference. 


Do you attend or take part in church activities? 


—————————————— 


ther's lame. — 


Father's Name Mo! 
D —— 


Living Dead. Living Dead. 


Occupation 


Occupation, — 
————————— 


Education 


Education 
l————— 4——— 
Last school attended 


last school attended 


Church Preference 


Church Preference — —  — — 
—Á———— ——— 
Hobbies & Interests 


Hobbies & Interests 
Do you have a stepfather? 


Do you have a stepzother? 
Are you living with a guardian? Name 
Number in Family--SISTERS: Older — Younger EROTHERS: Older — Younger___ 


Names of brothers and sisters who graduated from high school: 
-——— — 


——————— 


Do you have common interests with your father? 


If so, vhat are they? 


a 


Do you have common interests with your mother? 
If eo, vhat are they? 


xz ți 
= O ZZZ Z Z 
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E.T.R.B. 2 


Student's Personal Data Blank 


Interests end Activities Record: 


Do you have any duties or responsibilities at home? —- List then: 


Do you have a hobbyf —— What is itf 
Do you enjoy reading? What 15 the best book you've read? 


What magazine do you enjoy most? 


Do you read a daily newspaper’, Regularly? Occasionally? Never? 


Are you interested in athletic sports and games? — What? 


Do you play a musical instruzent? What? 


Are you taking music lessons? What? 


Have you taken part in any activities in school? What? 


What offices have you held? 


side of school? List them: 


Do you sing? 


Do you belong to any clubs or organizations out: 


ee 


What offices have you held in these out-of-school organizations? 


Do you enjoy entertaining friends in your home? 
Do you enjoy going to parties at friends! hones? 


Do you enjoy listening to the radio? What prograzs? 


ae 


Do you enjoy watching television’, What prograzs?, 


Do you attend movies? How often? Do you like to dance? 


Have you ever worked to earn money? What did you dot 


Do you have a job now?  — Whatt, 
W111 you need to earn money vhile in high school? 
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Student's Personal Data Blank 


E.T.H.S. 3 


School Record: 


Can you study at hoze? —— Explain 


AA 


What subject do you like best? least? 


What subject is the most difficult for you? 


= 


Do you intend to graduate from high school? Do you want to go to college? 


Are you planning to go to college? — — If so, have you selected a college? 


——— 


——— 


Name of college 


Are you interested in an occupation or profession ns a career? — č — 
First choice Second choice 
= ee eee 


In selecting your program of high school subjects, what helped you in your choice? 


Rate yourself on the following scale: 


Above Average, 
Place e check mark in the column which 


Average, Below Average- 
seers 


appropriate for you. 


Health and Vigor 


Cooperation 
Desire to learn 
Initiative 


Reliability 
Leadership 
Good Influence 
Popularity 
Originality 
Control of Feelings 
Stick-to-it-tveness 


Self. 


-Reliance 


Write here any other information you may wish to give: 


APPENDIX 
Student-Counselor Planning Sheet 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCROOL 
Guidance Services Department 


Student-Counselor Planning Sheet Name 


Counselor 


Aptitudes and Abilities (These are the things you seem able to do 


way ———————————"e 


Interests (These are the things you like to do) 


Personality 


—> Above Average 


Below Average -> > > > 
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Self-Analysis for Career Choice 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Guidance Services Department 


A SELr-ANaLvsis OUTLINE To Use iN MAKING A Career CHOICE 


L 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


My Scholastic Record 


A. What has been my achievement record in grades 1 through 
12? 


B. Has this record been in line with my ability 
My Physical Ability 

A. How should my medical histor: 
B. My disabilities or vocational h 


to learn? 


y affect my career choice? 
andicaps. 


My Interests 


What have been my hobbies? 

In what activities have I engaged? 
Have my vacation ex 
choice? 
What hel 
school? 


periences been related to a career 


V ow» 


p can I get from the Interest Tests I have taken in 


My Notable Achievements to Date 
A. In school 
B. Out of school 
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V. My Home Situation: How can my home aid me in my career 
choice? 


VL My Behavior: Illustrations of behavior situations which should be 
taken into consideration in my career choice. Traits to consider: 


A. Responsibility G. Emotional control 
B. Dependability H. Open-mindedness 

C. Creativeness Il. Social concern 

D. Imagination J. Social adjustability 
E. Influence K. Work habits 

F. Self-Reliance L. Assurance 


VII. My Vocational Aptitudes 


A. What success have I had in school courses which should be 
considered in my career choice? 

B. What aptitude tests have I had to aid me? 

C. What other aptitude tests should I plan to take? 


VII. My Occupational Adjustment 
A. Job preparation 
1. What will I have completed in job preparation at the time 
of high school graduation? 


2. What have I planned in this area to follow high school 
graduation? 
Work experience: Has my work experience prepared me for 
a career choice? 

C. Occupational information: Have 1 used the available informa- 
tion in the library and in the Guidance Services Department? 
Personal qualifications: Are my personal qualifications in 
line with my career choice? 


IX. My Problem as Shown by the Self-Analysis 
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Initial Diversified Occupations Interview 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


PLAN For INITIAL INTERVIEW 
with 


Prospective D. O. STUDENT ——— 


- Obtain personal data from permanent records (See lower half of this 
sheet) 


2. Explain briefly the operation of the program, its objectives and pur- 
poses 


3. Fill out Interview Schedule (while in conference with student, or im- 
mediately upon his departure) 


4. Give student the “D.O. Program” sheet and "Application Blank" to 
be returned to office after consultation at home and with counselor 


To Be OnsraimxED From PERMANENT Recorp or Orner SOURCES 


Scholastic Record: 
Test Scores: 
Attendance Record: 
Health Record: 
Work Experience: 


Miscellaneous Notes: 


12, 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


- Student's over-all plan for the future beyond graduation: (College, 


job, what?) 
Quite Certain Fairly Certain Uncertain 


Past work experience: 


. Expressed interest in kind of work on D. O. program: 


Empbatic Normal Uninterested 


- a. Father's Occupation: 


b. Mother's Occupation: 


c. No. of brothers ______ sisters 


- Student’s expression of parent's attitude toward: 


D. O. program: 
Work in general: 


Student’s choice of type of work: 


. Expressed opinion of health: 

- Hobby— Interests: 

- Favorite high school subjects: 

. Favorite extra-curricular activities: 


. Understanding of the program, its objectives, and work in general: 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 


- Would he be hired by you, the interviewer, on first impressions of 


this interview? 


Certainly Probably Doubtful 


Miscellaneous notes or comments: 
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Student's Records—Diversified Occupations Training 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


DIVERSIFIED Occupations TRAINING * 


Student's Agreement 
The diversified occupations program is planned to develop a student 
academically, economically, and socially. In doing this, there are qued 
things that must be done. There are responsibilities the student eue 
realize and agree to cooperate in carrying them out to the fullest extent. 


As a condition for acceptance into the Diversified Occupations class, 
I therefore agree to the following: 


1. To be regular in attendance in school and on the job. 
2. To be on time at school and on the job. 


3. To notify my employer in advance in case of necessary absence. 


4. To accept counseling and guidance from the coordinator as an aid 
to personal improvement. 


5. To have my employer notify the office in advance if I am to be 
absent from school for work purposes. 
6. To perform related study 


assignments with earnestness and sin- 
cerity. 


Pai 


To carry out my training 
reflect credit upon my: 
gram. 


8. To perform all my 


on the job in such a manner that I will 
self and the Diversified Occupations pro- 


duties in a commendable manner. 
9. To know that the coordinato 


[ r is the recognized authority for mak- 
ing adjustments or chang 


es in the training on the job. 

10. To know that if my conduct or work is not satisfactory that my 
training may be discontinued and that I will fail the course. 

11. To know that I must continue 


my training throughout the semester 
or else lose my credit. 


12. To attend any function the Diy 
to sponsor. 


13. To pay all normal fees and charges required of Diversified Oc- 
cupations students, 


ersified Occupations class wishes 


14. To work toward the group and individual achievement goals. 


Date School Year 195. -195 — 


Signature —— 


* The following four data forms ari 


u or? e kept by tbe student in a folder, in which 
he records daily record of training o 


n D.O. Training Record. 
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Diversified Occupations Enrollment Record 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Diversified Occupations 
Enrollment Record for Semester, School Year 195 .195 


Student. Training Station 
$$$ 


Date of Birth Address, 
———————À 


Year in School Telephone 
— M———1 —$ 


Parent Type of Business 
—MM— ————— 


Address Ph. ‘Type of Job 
—————— ——— 

Social Security No. Supervisor 
—————— 


Daily Schedule of School and of Work 


Class Roca 


Average work hours per week Pay per hour 


Average pay per week 
Explain arrangements for study: 
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Diversified Occupations Training Record 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Divorsified Occupations Training Record 


Wes Nunc c. ce Exployer. 


Date 


Averago Wage Per Hour Averago Wage Per Week 


Work Operations Performed 
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Diversified Occupations Wage and Hour Record 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
Diversified Occupationa 
Wago and Hour Record for Traince 


io, Trado, 
C= —————— 


Staten. School Year 195 -195 


Days of Pay Weck ira) | iita 
E 


Week]; Tota’ 
uth | «tj d A 


per |Earn- | Earn- 
Hour | ånga inga 
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Employers Rating of Student Employee 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


DIVERSIFIED Occupations 


Student-Learner’s Rating 


Student 


Employer 


TO THE EMPLOYER: It will be of great help to the school in plan- 
ning additional training for this worker if you will complete this report. 
Please have the student-learner’s immediate supervisor indicate the rat- 
ing by placing a check mark in the spaces opposite the statements which 
most nearly describe the worker's performance. 


1, QUALITY OF WORK 
Many errors ........... 
Careless! saros 
Waste materials 
Few errors .... 
Neat casui 
SUBOEUE Luescaxsssamnes 

2. QUANTITY OF WORK 
Very AOW sis ccs wteivsesereinse 
Wastes time ..... 
Below standard .. 
Required amount .. 
High output ix 

3. MENTAL ALERTNESS 
Slow to grasp new ideas ( 


————— 


Is resourceful .......... ( 
Learns quickly .. zol 
Is excellent leader mek 
Is responsible ........... ( 


4. ATTENDANCE 


Seldom out ... 
Never late .. 
Never out 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS: 


5. CO-OPERATION 


Antagonistic ........++++ ( 
Disregards wishes ....... ( 
Blames others ........-- ( 
Carcless about orders ...( 
Follows instructions .... ; 


Co-operates actively .... 

6. PERSONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 

Careless in appearance ..( 

Average in appearance ..( 

Always neat and clean ..( 

Exceptionally pleasing -- ( 
7. INITIATIVE 


Needs prodding .......- ( 
Requires constant super- 
Doo MM T ( 


Carries through on job - «C 
Exceeds job requirements ( 
8. CAPACITY FOR AD- 
VANCEMENT IN THIS 
TYPE OF WORK 
Decreasing efficiency -+ 
Reached approximate 
|^: TEL 
Shows ái i 
Improving steadily EX 
He excallens possibilities ( 


———————— a a € 


Date 


Signature of Supervisor 
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Scope and Sequence of the Common Learnings Areas 
in a Four-Year Core Program 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA, 1952-1953 © 


Freshman—Orientation to: 


I. 

II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


School 

Core 

Being an Adolescent 
Abilities, Talents 
Community Membership 
Literature 

Vocational Possibilities 
Geography 

Nature 


Sophomore— Tolerance and Understanding through: 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
Ms 
VI. 
VII. 


Citizenship 

Law and Justice 

Peace and War 
Recreation 

Current Affairs 

Culture of Other Peoples 
Appreciation of Fine Arts 


Junior—A merican Life and Culture: 


Į: 

II. 
HI. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


Senior—Life 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


Literature 

History 

Economic System 
overnment 

People 

Conservation 

Civil Defence 


Adjustment to: 


Literature 

Family Life 

Consumer Education 
College or Job 

Mental Health 

World A ffairs (U.N.) 
World Religions 
History, Political Parties 
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Core Evaluation Sheet (Teacher) 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA, 1953* 


I. English 
A. Reading 
1. Amount . 
a. No. Chapters and articles on a subject 
b. No. of books of fiction 
2. Types or grades of books 
a. Funny books, etc. 
b. Simple books 
c. Advanced books 
3. Attitude toward reading 
a. Preparedness to read 
b. Willingness to read extensively 
c. Time spent in outside reading 
B. Writing 


nann —— 
——— 


anann 


Childish ( 

1. Style of writing: 4 Mature ( 

Average ( 

2. Proper materials for writing ( 
. Correctness of writing 

a. Punctuation t 

( 

( 

( 


w 


b. Sentence structure 
c. Spelling 

d. Neatness 

e. Form 


————— eee 


*All Murphy High School material 
courtesy of Miss Gladys Baxter, 
Wilson, former Principal, and D. 


is reproduced by permission and 
Chairman of Core Department, Dr. Raymon 
r. O. B. Hodges, Principal. 
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C. Speaking 


1. Grammar ( ) 
2. Sentence structure C) 
3. Informality ( ) 
4. Animation C 3 
5. Poise 6 3 
6. Voice ( ) 
7. Learned material ( } 
8. Pronunciation C 
9. Enunciation ( ) 
II. Citizenship 

A. Behavior ( ) 
1. Self-control ( ) 
2. Participation—in class, school, and out ( ) 
3. Cooperation—working together ( ) 
4. Sportsmanship C > 
5. Preparation C ) 
6. Promptness C 4 
7 Responsibility b 
8. Courtesy ( ) 
9. Ability to work without disturbance EJ 
10. Willingness to stick to task until completed C ) 


B. Attitudes 

1. Consideration for others—concern for well-being 
- Willingness to work 
- Willingness to accept criticism and help 


- Initiative and willingness to do more than required 
- Readiness to begin work 


. Respect for property and authority 


[- NP EP 
RAR ARAN 
—————— 


50 
A 
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Ninth Grade Core Vocational Unit (in Part) * 


NORTH HARFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
HARFORD COUNTY, MARYLAND 


"This part is only for those interested in college. You will want to answer 
these questions and examine college catalogues. 


A. 


These 


- If you think you may become a teacher, answer these questions: 


+ With what age group would I prefer to work? 

- If it is with high school age, in which subjects am I most interested? 
- Are there job openings in the teaching field? 

. In which area of teaching are there the most openings? 

- With what salary can I expect to start? 

. What are the opportunities for advancement? 

- Why do you think you will like teaching? 


NAMAWNE 


» These questions mainly concern college: 


1. Why am I going to college? 

2. Which college will best prepare me for what I want to do? 
3. What are the college's entrance requirements? 

4. What high school courses shall I take to prepare me? 

5. Costs involved? 

6. Does this college offer any scholarships? How do they work? 
7. List scholarships offered by other organizations besides college. 


questions are for students considering the commercial field. 


They have been submitted by our N.H.H.S. commercial dept. 


A. 


B. 


What type of job can a person graduating with a commercial diploma 
expect to get? 
Where in Harford County are office jobs available? 
What towns? What places of business? 
. How much do jobs in local offices pay? Give type of work and 
approximate salary. 
- How much do jobs in government offices (Aberdeen, Edgewood, 
Bainbridge) pay? 
What office jobs require more than regular high school training? 
*Re 


Harford High School, Harford County, 


produced by permission of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Graybeal, North 


Maryland. 
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- Where can a person get additional training? How much will it cost? 


- If a person wishes to become a commercial teacher, what course or 


subjects should he take in high school to prepare for this? 


- Should everyone who wishes to get an office job take shorthand? 


What jobs require a knowledge of shorthand? 


What are the job opportunities for boys who take the commercial 
Course? 


What are chances for advancement in a large office; in a small one? 


+ Personal qualifications in commercial work: 


— 


- Do you like routine work? 
Can you make a schedule and stick to it? 
2. Are you accurate? 
Do you check your work a 2nd or 3rd time to be sure it's right? 
3. Can you accept criticism without answering back or making ex- 
cuses? (Many bosses blame their mistakes on their secretaries.) 


4. Do you write neatly and legibly? (These are requirements for 
bookkeepers and secretaries who take shorthand.) 


5. Do you try to make a clean, neat appearance? Do you know how 
to dress for business? 


Are you conscious of color schemes? 


These questions are for those interested in farming. They were sub- 
mitted by N.H.H.S. Agric. Dept. and students. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


g 


List as many jobs as you can which can be obtained with only a 
high school education and ag. training. 


List as many jobs as you can which can be obtained if you take 
short courses in Ag. after graduating. 


List as many jobs as you can which can be obtained if you graduate 
from college. 


General questions to be answered on farming: 


- Which type of farming will I prefer? Why? 

- Do you think you will make a good successful farmer? 

How will you get started in farm work after graduation? 

At what age will you start? 

- What are the opportunities for advancement on the farm? 

- How long is the working day? 

What are the earnings of a beginner? 

Can I live on that? 

What is the average annual income I can look forward to when 
I get established on the farm after several years? 


$99 uoo nBwmc 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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. Is there an average amount of annual expenses I can look forward 


to on a farm? How much? 


. Is there an average size farm that is more profitable to work 


than others? Try to find information on this. 

Should there be woodland on my farm? If so, how much? 
What should I consider in respect to water supply? 
What all shall I do to keep my farm in good condition? 
How can I plan for old-age retirement? 

How will I plan for long or unexpected illnesses? 

Do farmers have vacations with pay? Explain. 

What unemployment compensation is there for farmers? 
What are the advantages of farming? 

What are the disadvantages? 


If you are interested in a branch of the armed services, state which one 
it is. Look over the reference material on the branch. 


A. Which particular work appeals to you? 


w 


G. Let us pretend that your trainin 


H 


. Fill in this information. Show how it advances. 


BEGINNING RANK BEGINNING SALARY LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Any annual leave? If so, how much? 


Retirement? 


What advantages are there in the armed services? 


What disadvantages are there in the armed services? 


(Note: Perhaps you will be able to take up something in the 
services that will be useful later in civilian life.) 


g is completed. Where can you ob- 


tain help while seeking employment? 


- Pretend that you have learned of an available job. List all of the 


steps that you would take in applying for the job. 


List the questions that 
finally decide it was the 


you would consider before you would 
job for you. 


I. Why are we, ninth graders, discussing vocations? 
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Study of Individual Behavior in a Group 


(From a form prepared by tbe writer, containing the following cate- 
gories: Social Status, Social and Individual Participation, Social Tend- 
encies, Emotional Adjustment, Work Habits, General Estimates, Other 
Characteristics; with 5 to 8 Criteria under each category, derived by 
college students through guided observational studies of groups of cbil- 
dren and youth over a period of four years.) 


Many a problem case, or a success or failure, or outstanding personality 
can be explained not by examining individual data but by data about 
the individual-in-a-group. 


A sixth grade teacher * in a school where twin girls became a topic 
of interest to the teachers because of the difference in each twin’s 
particular individual behavior in a group decided to use the form con- 
taining criteria for the study of the individual in a group that had been 
prepared by the writer. This study was made over an interval of six 
months. The following paragraph states some of her close observations 
of one of the twins. 


“She is chosen for a leader in both quiet and active games. Class- 
mates look to her for leadership and ask her questions. She works 
ardently at getting others to participate, and helps them to gain self- 
confidence. Loves to start games and help others to be leaders. En- 
courages others to make contributions in some way. Has energy un- 
told—never seems tired. Willing to do extra work. Loves to plan 
with others and have everyone working toward the completion of an 
event. Tries to help others be proud of what they do. Is accepted by 
the group at all times.” 


The teacher in question spoke of the high value of finding out so specifi- 
cally the exact role of a pupil in relation to a group. 


*A record by Miss Ruby Hustead, Sixth Grade Teacher, Nitro (West 
Virginia) Grade Schools, from Study of Individual Behavior in a Group. 
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Students in undergraduate preparation in teacher education ** where 
this type of observation is carried out speak of the same value and also 
of the great insight they gain in relation to their roles as leaders. One 
student *** recently re-enforced his particular study of each individual 
in a group by administration of sociometric technique, by writing anec- 
dotal records and reading all guidance data available about the pupils 
being studied. All this gave him most fruitful insight into each individ- 
ual's behavior in a group and into group behavior as an entity, as well 
as insight into his own role as a group leader. 


** Field Experience in Psychological Services, assigned and supervised field 
experience related to study of development, learning, and adjustment, a re- 
quired experience in connection with the course, “Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence,” Janet A. Kelley, Course Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, The City College of New York. 

*** Individual Study by Anthony Nesspole, undergraduate student, Depart- 
ment of Education, The City College of New York. 
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Some CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION or SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


Pupil as Developing Self 
Attitudes about social self 
Learning new bases for social acceptance 
Attitudes about ethical, moral principles 
Skill in thinking and communication 


Learning the meaning and place of authority 
Values and aspirations 


Relationship to Others, Social Roles and Family Status 
Pupils’ interaction and relation to peers 
Affectional relationships at home 
Interpersonal relations within the family 


Acceptance of attitudes and values in accord with 
standards 


Social roles of family members in the communi 
Interrelations and relations with adults outside the family 


family cultural 


Some CRITERIA ror EVALUATION or Home AND 
Community RESPONSIBILITIES 


Responsibilities at Home 
Caring for furnace 
Tending younger brother or sister 
Washing dishes 
Making clothing 


Repairing household equipment 
Entertaining guests 


Community Responsibilities 
Baby-sitting for parents at election time 


Distributing letters for health department, Kiwanis Club, etc. 
Performing errands for Old People’s Home 
Marching in parades 
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Some CRITERIA For SKILL IN Democratic PARTICIPATION 


Evaluation by: 
Student Teacher Parents Others 


Working cooperatively with 
others 

Influencing student opinion in 
desirable ways 

Abiding by majority decisions 

Selecting wise leadership 

Leading without domination 

Using freedom intelligently 

Being willing to take criticism 

Differing peaceably 


Some Crireria FOR SKILL IN REFLECTIVE THINKING 


Ability to sce a problem 

Ability to define a problem 

Gathering data 

Making hypotheses 

Choosing and organizing significant data 
Mapping a plan of action 

Ability to present a problem to a 


group 


Some Criteria For Sociat SKILLS Communication DATA 


Evaluation by: 
Student Teacher Parent Others 


Making and keeping friends 

Skill in carrying on a conversation 

Skill in wholesome boy-girl rela- 
tionships 

Skills in recreational pursuits 

Skills in cultural pursuits . 

Values, beliefs, attitudes, sensitivity 
to cultural differences, and biases 
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Action-research potential, 336-43 
areas and examples, 336-43 
Adolescence: 
developmental tasks, 32-33 
good group experience for, 207-10 
nature of, perspective, 28-33 
Alberty, Harold ("Designing Pro- 
grams to Meet the Common Needs 
of Youth"), 16 fn 
( Reorganizing tbe Higb Scbool Cur- 
riculum), 205 fn, 453, 458 
Albuquerque High School, New Mex- 
ico, 148-49 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 122 fn, 131-32 fns, 
134 fn, 136fn, 147 fn, 453, 464, 
465 P 
American Association of University 
Women, 187 
American Council on Education, 453, 
462 
Cumulative Record Card, 378 
American Youth Commission (W bat 
the High Schools Ought to 
Teach), 19 
Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Teacher Coun- 
seling), 458 
Armstrong, Hubert 
Study), 82 fn 
Artistically gifted, potential, 235-37 
Assembly, school, 185-86 
curriculum and, 227-28 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
ticulum Development, N.E.A., 
458, 460, 464, 465 
Audio-visual aids, communication 
through, 173 
Autobiography 
See Records, Curriculum-Centered 
Guidance, Unstructured Data 


(Exploratory 


Bacon, Francis L. (Co-author, Our 
Life Today), 90fn 

Baker, J. H. (Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Ala.), 128 fn 

Bel Air High School, Md., 154, 226, 
283, 318 

Baxter, Edna D. (An Approach to 
Guidance), 453 

Baxter, Gladys (Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Ala.), 96 fn, 361 fn 

Beloit Public Schools, Wisc., 118, 119, 
309, 370 

Benti, F. H. (Beloit Public Schools, 
Wisc.), 118fn 

Bergen County, N. J., Education As- 
sociation, 315, 318 

Bernhardville High School, N. J. 
298-99 

Bishop, Leslee J. (Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Il, Core 
Program), 89 fn, 260 fn, 262 fn, 
263 fn, 344, 391 fn, 455 

Blair, A. W. (Co-author: Growth and 
Development of tbe Pre-Ad- 
olescent), 461 


Blocksma, Douglas, 397fn, 410 fn, 
463 


Bloom koweaiip High School, Ill., 

Bloomficld High School, N. J., 299 

PORA) EON Schools (N. J.), 283, 

7 

Bossing, Nelson L. (Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education), 14, 15, 17, 
18, 43, 205, (Co-author, Devel- 
oping the Core Curriculum), 
362, 394 fn, 453, 454, 460 

Bower, William C. (“Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Education”), 
287, 318 
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Boyd, Grace M. (Opening Doors to 
Learning), 340 fn 
Burton, W. H. (Co-author: Growth 
and Development of the Pre- 
Adolescent), 461 
Business groups, local, planning with, 
187 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 173 
Kiwanis Club, 187, 303 
Business-Industry-Education Days, 160, 
311-12 
Butterweck, Joseph S. (“The Core 
Curriculum,” “Core Curriculum 


—the Ideal,” “The Experi- 
ence-Centered Curriculum”), 
94 fns 


Cameron, Helen (Mt. Kisco High 
School, N. Y.), 266 fn, 377 fn, 
398 fn 

Camp experiences, 186, 298 fn 

Career Clubs and Meetings, 120-21, 


300-01 

Career Day, 299 

Carter, Mary (Radnor Township 
High School, Wayne, Pa.), 
93 fn, 443 fn 


Caswell, Hollis L. (The American 
High School: Its Responsibility 
and Opportunity), 426 fn, 453 

Central High School, Lima, Ohio, 230, 
232 

Chambersburg High School, Pa., 197- 
98 


Change, resistance to, 324-25 
Cheltenham Township High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa., 185 
Choices, making of, guidance and, 
144-45 
Cicero Public Schools, Ill., (“Opening 
Doors to Learning"), 340-41 
Citizens committees, school-initiated, 
310-11 
Citizenship education, 135-42 
Detroit Study, 138-40 
implications for guidance, 140-42 
Citizenship guidance through home- 
room, 200-01 
Citizenship laboratory, 230-34 
Clara Barton Vocational High School, 
Baltimore, Md., 114 
Classroom, see also Homeroom 


Classroom (Cont.): 
psychological and social atmosphere 
in, importance, 71-73 
survey participation in, 113-15 
Cleveland Careers, 173, 300-01 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, 318 
Board of Education, Division of 
Guidance and Placement, 302- 
03 
Career.Conferences in Engineering, 
301-02 
Occupational Planning Committees, 
300 
School and industry cooperation 
Business - Education - Industry 
Committee, 301 
Clifford J. Scott High School, N. J., 
303-04 
Club projects, extracurricular, cur- 
riculum and, 226-29 
College: 
differences between high school and, 
knowledge, 187-88 
early admission to, 188-89 
exchange of faculty, 189 
students, conferences with, 186-87 
Commission on Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation, 19 
Commission on Reorganizaion of Sec- 
ondary Education, 4 
Committee leadership, 230 
Committee on Joint Education, 285-86 
Committees: 
growth of students through, 179-80 
homeroom, 200 
horizontal coordination, 170 
occupational planning, 173 
vertical coordination, 171 
Common Learnings Areas, Scope and 
Sequence, 100, 503 
Communication: 
bridging gaps through, 171-76 
parents, to, 281-86 
skills: 
barriers in, 324-25 
Broup processes, through, 325-27 
through audio-visual aids, 173 
through human relations, 171-73 
through radio, 173 
through television, 173 


through written materials, 173-77 
Community: 


Community (Cont.): 
agencies, up-grading 
through, 304-06 
background, needs of youth and, 
118-19 
behavior incidents in, 77-79 
Business-Industry-Education 
311-12 
communication skills, 324-28 
barriers in, 324-25 
through group processes, 325-28 
coordinating council, 312-14 
greater school role in, 295-96 
guidance - curriculum integration, 
role in, 294-332 
human resources, use, 119-21 
lay advisory council, 314-15 
lay groups, 316-18 
lay participation, implications, 328- 
29 
lay school workshops, 315-16 
leaders, use, 297-98 
leadership training, 327 
living laboratory, identification and 
use as, 307-09 
local, county, state, federal con- 
tributions, 318-23 
Organizations, identification and use, 
298-306 
Social Studies through, 303-04 
out-of-school experiences, 115-24 
pun for student leadership, 126- 
Problems of youth, identification, 
306-07 
relationship of school to, 294-96 
Tesource people, as counselors, 396— 
99 
Tesource people, identification and 
use, 297-98 
resources in vocational and recrea- 
tional guidance, use, 300-03 
School-community Cooperation: 
areas, 296—309 
educative process in, 323-27 
guidance and curriculum in, im- 
plications for, 329-31 
school-community programs, start- 
ing, 309-23 
school-initiated citizens committees, 
310-11 


of youth 


Days, 
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Community (Cont.): 
surveys, 116-17, 309 
Community Groups, 295, 303-06, See 
Business groups, local; Profes- 
sional groups, local 
Community living, improvement in, 
112 
Community school: 
concepts, emphases in, 20-22 
curriculum in, 20-22 
guidance and, 111-27 
extracurricular activities, 113-15 
improvement in community liv- 


ing, 112 
role of guidance in relations, 124- 
27 


survey participation in classroom, 
113-15 
work experiences, 113-15 
Conroy, Mrs. Sophie C. (Principal, 
John Dwyer Junior High 
School), 321 fn 
Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 11, Evaluative 
Criteria, 299 
Cooperative training program, 127-32 
curriculum, 22-23 
examples in diversified occupations, 
127-32 
Kansas City, Missouri, Plan, 131- 
32 
Murphy High School Plan, 128-31 
Student Record Forms, 132 
Enrollment record, 499 
Interview schedule, 497 
Plan for initial interview, 496 
Student-learner's rating, 502 
Student's agreement, 498 
Training record, 500 
Wage and hour record, 501 
Coordination: 
bridging gaps through, 167-71 
horizontal, 169-70 
through committees, 169 
vertical, 170-71 
Coordinator: 
guidance, 437-45 
integration through, 425-26 
student activities, 212-13 
work experience, role, 148 
Coppens, Maurice (Principal, West- 
wood High School, N. J.), 299 
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Core curriculum, 16-18 
guidance and, 88-110 
core team approach, 93-96 
core unit approach, 89-93 . 
integrative-resource core unit, 
102-09 
meaning, 109-10 
self-contained core program, 96- 
102 
parent committees and, 261-63 
parents and, 260-61 
Core director, parent meetings with, 
262 
Core mothers, 261-62 
Core team approach, 93-96 
integration of guidance and curric- 
ulum in, 95-96 
Core unit 
liaison with extracurriculum, 228 
Core unit approach, 89-93 
Core Vocational Unit (9th grade), 
103, 506-09 
Corey, Stephen M. (Co-author: “How 
Youth Learn to Meet Their 
Needs”), 68fn, (“Curriculum 
Development Through Action 
Research”), 336, 465 
Counseling, 392-407 
contribution to curriculum, 404-07 
goal information, 393-94 
how, when, and where, 402-04 
new role for, 125-26 
principles, 274—75 
search for motivation, 394-96 
vitally related to learning, 393-96 
who does? 396-99 
who should be counseled? 399-401 
See Learning, functional experiences 
Counseling in the situation, 406-07 
Counselors, guidance: 
background preparation, 448-50 
evaluation and research for, im- 
plications, 370-72 
evaluation by, 363-70 
guidance-based curriculum, place in, 


homeroom and, 201-03 
inservice education to, parent- 


teacher relationships, 272-79 
liaison role, 79 


members of curriculum committees, 
74-75 


Counselors (Cont.): 
parent cooperation, implications for, 
291-92 
preparation and training for inte- 
grated guidance program, 445- 
50 
teachers’ challenge to, 42 
teaching by, 184 
teamwork of parents with, 258-59 
use by curriculum specialist, 108-09 
who does counseling? 396-99 
County contributions: 
school-community cooperation, 318- 
23 
inservice programs, 435 
Cranmer, Clinton (“Commercial 
Course Guidance Data”), 176 
Creative expression, potential, 237-38 
Curriculum: 
building: 
extracurricular program, guid- 
ance and, 224-26 
guidance data and, 81-86 
community school, 20-22 
cooperative training program, 22-23 
core, 16-18 
core team approach, 93-96 
core unit approach, 89-93 
guidance and, 88-110 
integrative-resource core unit, 
102-09 
meaning for guidance, 109-10 
parent committees and, 261-63 
parents and, 260-61 
self-contained core program, 96- 
102 
counseling, contribution to, 404-07 
current trends in, 23-24 
education, guidance and, interrela- 
tion, 33-36 
experience-centered, guidance in, 
111-61 
community school, 111-27 
cooperative trainin: rogram, 
127-32 E prg 
life adjustment education, 132-46 
placement and follow-up, 158-61 
work experiences, 146-58 
extracurricular club projects and, 
226-29 
extracurricular integration, prepa- 
ration for, 242-47 


Curriculum (Conzt.): 


extracurriculum and, integration, 
223-29 

extracurriculum for, implications, 
247-52 


general education, 15 
guidance and: 
in environmental settings, 422-23 
integration, 47-58 
separatism between, 37-46 
guidance-based, 61-110 
building, ways of, 61-88 
counselors’ place in, 62 
learning, teaching, and guidance, 
67-73 
summary, 87-88 
teacher’s place in, 62 
teachers’ understanding and prac- 
tice of guidance, 63-65 
teamwork, 61-62 
teamwork functioning process, 
86-87 
vital force in lives of pupils, 65-67 
guidance-centered: 
building, 77-86 
communication through librarian 
and library, 75-76 
counselors as members of cur- 
riculum committees, 74-75 
materials: 
planning, choosing, and evaluat- 
ing, 75 
variety, 76-77 
units, 73-77 
K-12 program, 15-16 
life adjustment education, 18-20 
life work, parents and, 264-65 
perspective, in, 14-24 
problem-centered, building, 404-05 
school assembly and, 227-28 
school-community cooperation, im- 
plications for, 329-31 
student council activities and, 223- 
24 
units, building, 186 
urriculum-centered guidance, 421-22 
Curriculum-guidance-interest: 
Exploratory Study for relationship 
of, 82-86 


Data: 
adolescent social structure, 380 
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Data (Cont.): 
background readiness, and guidance, 
113 
curriculum building, and guidance, 
116 
family and socio-economic, 380-82 
growth, 382-83 
meaningful type, obtaining, 379-83 
social-cultural, 368-69 
successful experiences, 379-80 
Davis, Allison (“Socialization and Ad- 
olescent Personality"), 31, 460 
Davis, H. L. (“The Utilization of Po- 
tential College Ability"), 117 fn 
Davis High School, A.B., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., 268-70, 318 
Designs of organization for guidance- 
curriculum integration, 425 
Developmental laboratory, 235-40 
Developmental records, 391-92 
Developmental Records, 511-13 
Criteria for evaluation of: 
Civic competence, 511 
Home and community respon- 
sibilities, 512 
Skill in democratic participation, 
513 
Skill in reflective thinking, 513 
Social competence, 512 
Social skills communications data, 
513 
Developmental tasks, 32-33, 249 
Diamond, Stanley E. (“The Detroit 
Citizenship Study”), 138 fn 
Douglass, Harl R. (Editor: Education 
for Life Adjustment), 454 
Dowagiac Central High School, Mich., 
122-24, 151 


Driver, Hazel D. (Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala.), .227 fn, 
233 fn 


Dunsmoor, Clarence C., (Co-author: 
Principles and Methods of 
Guidance for Teacbers), 458 


Eastside High School, Paterson, N. Js 
175-76, 230 
Education: 
citizenship, 135-42 
Detroit Study, 138-40 
implications for guidance, 140-42 
family life, 286-91 
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Education (Cont.); F 
general, curriculum in, 14-15 
guidance, curriculum and, interrela- 


tion, 33-36 

inservice, home-school cooperation, 
272-91 

integrative guidance, role in, 417- 
51 


life adjustment, 132-46 
citizenship education, 135-42 
curriculum in, 18-20 
implications of approaches for 
guidance program, 142-46 
problem solving, 134 
re-orientation of teachers, 134-35 
special courses and units, plan- 


ning, 132-34 
parent, mental health approach to, 
280-81 


perspective, 4-8 
social group, transfer, 242-44 
Educational Policies Commission, 6, 
18, 454 
Eiserer, Paul E. (Co-author: “How 
Youth Learn to Meet Their 
Needs"), 68 fn 
Elias, L. J. (Higb Scbool Youtb Look 
at Their Problems), 30 
Epstein, Bertram (Exploratory Study), 
337 fn 
Employment studies, 116 
Englewood schools, N. J., 310-11 
Evaluation, 343-63 
areas to study, needed, 367-70 
core, samples, 344-58 
counselors, by, 363-70 
group progress, 362 
implications for counselors, 370-72 
individual, and appraisal of core 
programs, 344-60 
lay participation in, 362-63 
needs of local situation, 363-64 
parent, 356, 358 
parent participation in, 362-63 
progress reports to parents, 360-62 
pupil, 344-49, 354, 356-58 
quantitative or qualitative, 364 
sensitivity in observational 
364-67 
teacher, 353-55, 356-58 
teacher form for English, 504-05 
total school objectives, 363-64 


skill, 


Evans, Uarda (South Side High 
School, Rockville Centre, N. 
Y.), 434 fn 
Evanston Township High School, Ill., 
88, 89-93, 120-21, 132, 157, 177, 
182, 183, 186, 189, 196 fn, 242, 
246, 260, 261-63, 341, 344-49, 
353-58, 413-14, 482-503 
Executive leadership, 230-32 
Experience-centered ` curricula, inte- 
grating guidance in, 111-61 
community school, 111-27 
cooperative training program, 127- 
32 
life adjustment education, 132-46 
placement and follow-up, 158-61 
work experiences, 146-58 
Experimental laboratory, 240-42 
Extracurricular activities 
community school, 113-15 
Coordinator of, See Extracurricular 
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